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PREFACE. 



The object of this volume is to present, in an attrac- 
tive form, some of the most pictmresque and striking 
passages in the history of Russia, and at the same 
time to give a general view of the manners and cus- 
toms of a people whose habits and views di£fer so 
widely from our own. 

It is meant to foster the laudable desire of amass- 
ing curious and instructive information regarding the 
people of other lands, at a time, moreover, when the 
attitude and designs of Russia and her ruler have 
attracted so much attention in connection with the 
peace of Europe. 

The volume begins with an outline of the history of 
Peter the Great, whose influence and exertions afford 
a most interesting theme ; and it closes with a narra- 
tive of the warfare in the Caucasus, embracing the 
most striking events that occurred during the period 
thus marked out in Russian history. 

BUSSELL LEE. 

LoxDOK, September 1853. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

« 

PETER THE GREAT. 

Peter the Great, the founder of the Russian Em^ 
pire, one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
appeared in any age, by the sheer force of his own in- 
domitable will, created a great nation out of scattered 
tribes of semi- civilized barbarians. It was, however, 
no slight element of his success, that the disparity 
between himself and his people was not so great as 
to preclude their hearty co-operation. He progressed 
with them, though ever in advance, and by this means 
carried them on in a way that a reformer fresh from 
the refinement of Paris would have failed to have 
done. Many anecdotes have been preserved illus- 
trative of his character and proceedings, a few of 
which will suffice to show the peculiar energy, zeal^ 
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and originality with which he accomjilithed the ends 
he had in view. In our own country's history, we 
are accustomed to trace out the struggles of the people 
for liberty, and their gradual advancement in civiliza- 
tion — sometimes under popular leaders, but not in- 
frequently in direct opposition to their sovereigns and 
chiefs. Such is, undoubtedly, the true element of a 
nation's progress. In Russia, on the contrary, we 
see a single great man, by the sheer force of his 
genius, will, and indomitable energy, making his 
people civilized, great, and powerful, almost in spite 
of themselves. It cannot but be interesting to those 
whose free institutions have originated under a system 
so different from this, to investigate some of those in- 
cidents which marked the rise of the Russian Empire 
under its great Czar. 

Alexis Michaelovitz, the father of Peter the Great, 
is not without some credit in the origination of the 
first steps which led to the partial civilization of the 
Muscovites. Under his reign, the first important 
manufactories of the country were established ; several 
of the finest provinces of modem Russia, including 
Plescow and Smolensko, were added to his dominions, 
and various movements made towards legal and 
military reform. In the latter measures, his chief 
agents were Scottish officers of good rank, among 
whom Gordon, Leslie, and Dalyiel, were the generals 
of his army. On their subsequent return to their 
native country, they gave evidences of the influence 
which Russian manners had had upon them, not 
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always to tba aatisfaction of their country. The last 
of them, especially, is still remembered in Scotland, 
by the mienviable title of " bloody Dalyiel,'' in con- 
sequence of the unrelenting barbarity with which he 
employed himself in the persecution of the Covenan- 
ters, under the tyranny of Charles II. and his brother 
James II. 

There can be no doubt that the Czar Alexis, laid 
the foundation of the measures afterwards carried out 
by his distinguished son. The Muscovites, however, 
were then a barbarous people, whose distinguished 
characteristics were chiefly of an Oriental cast, and 
who had an inveterate dislike to foreigners and to 
European institutions. He tried to establish silk 
and cotton manufieu^tories by means of German and 
Italian workmen, but the prejudices of the native 
Russians sufficed to render all such schemes abortive. 
These exertions of the old Czar, however, served to 
accustom the people to the intrusion of foreignerB, 
and the practice of their arts; and thus, in some 
d^ree, prepared the way for the more successful 
attempts of his son. 

Peter the Great was only five years old when his 
father died, leaving two sons by a former marriage, 
with prior claims to his throne. From that time 
tiU he was seventeen years of age, his life passed on 
under many disadvantages, and exposed to frequent 
dangers. Little pains was taken to cultivate his 
understanding, and we accordingly learn that the in- 
gemous and active boy found a ready outlet for his 
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restless energies in jpractising the mechanical arts. 
Thus occupied, he escaped the jealousy of those who 
were bent on supplanting him in the succession to the 
throne of the Czar, and by whom his life was more 
than once attempted. On his arrival at Zaandam, 
in Holland, he gave good evidence of the occupation 
of his earlier years, by his skill in handling the adze^ 
plane, and lathe. 

One of the grand purposes of Peter's life, on which 
he specially prided himself, was the origination of a 
Russian navy, and nothing more strikingly evinced 
the strong and original bent of his genius, than the 
fact that he formed his projects for the foundation of 
the Russian navy while still at Moscow; and limited 
both in his ideas and practical operations by the in- 
land waters of the Moskva, which passes through 
Moscow, navigated only by unwieldy flat-bottomed 
boats. It chanced that a Dutchman of the name of 
Brandt, resident at Moscow, had built a small boat 
with a keel. Its construction attracted the eye of 
Peter as soon as he saw it, from its difference from 
any boats he had yet seen on the Moskva, and he imr 
mediately demanded an explanation from Timmer- 
man, an officer under whom he was studying fortifica- 
tioBk His reply was, that it was constructed in this 
manner, in order to sail against the wind. This was 
sufficient to awaken his liveliest curiosity; Brandt 
was immediately summoned to attend on him. With 
his aid, the boat was soon fitted with a mast, and 
rigging, and its sail set. Under his directionS| the 
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yoting Czar learned to tack, and veer, and torn about 
his vessel, with the shifting breezes of the Moskva, to 
his great surprise and delight. Brandt vns now em- 
ployed to build a small yacht for him, the construe-* 
tion of which he watched with peculiar interest. A 
Dutch seaman was engaged to assist him in ma- 
noBuvering his yacht, and, by degrees, he learned to 
navigate it as skilfully as his master. A whole fleet 
of such vessels was subsequently constructed under 
the same directions, and launched on the great Lake 
Peissus. This was the beginning of the operations 
perseveringly promoted by the Czar throughout his 
whole life, and to which the Russians owe their 
Baltic fleet, and their position among the maritime 
powers of Europe. 

The anecdotes related of Peter the Great, in his 
intercourse with his court and attendants, give a 
curious insight into the manners of the barbarous 
people whom he undertook to civilize. It was cus- 
tomary for him to bestow personal chastisement, not 
only on his menials, but on his courtiers of the highest 
rank, and on his greatest ministers. His own tem-^ 
per was under little restraint, and in the paroxysms 
of his wrath, they were frequently condemned, on 
very slight provocation, to lose their heads, or to 
submit to the still crueller punishment of the knout. 
In this respect, indeed, his court in no degree dif- 
fered from that of the most arbitary Oriental despot; 
and his modes of selecting his favourites, and punish- 
ing those who offended him, equally partook to the 
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habits of the Eastern tribes, from whom the Musco- 
vites trace their origin. 

In one of the miserable villages on the banks of 
the Volga, a poor peasant family had brought up 
their son to perform such rustic labour as pertained 
to their humble sphere of life. When he was about 
the age of fourteen, he made his way to Moscow, and 
was taken into the service of a pastry-cook there. 
His daily occupation was to traverse the public 
streets, with a little basket of cakes and pies to sell. 
These he announced in a musical voice, and with a 
song of his own composing; and as his figure was 
good, and his features prepossessing, these, in addi- 
tion to the good quality of his wares, soon made him 
a favourite. One day the pie-boy attracted the at- 
tention of the young Czar, who called for him, and 
made a proposition to purchase from him his basket 
with all its contents. The boy replied that it was 
his business to sell his pies, but as for the basket, he 
could not dispose of it without his master's leave. 
The firmness with which he maintained his ground 
on this point so pleased the Czar, that he proposed to 
him to enter his service; and he accordingly became 
his page. In this capacity he was brought into con- 
stant contact with the Czar, accompanied him in all 
his travels, and soon became a great favourite. He 
was employed on many secret and confidential mis- 
sions, and executed them with such skill and secrecy 
that ere long he became an indispensable agent in the 
private affairs of his master. It need not, therefore, 
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surprise us to find that the poor peasant's son rose to 
wealth and distinction. His elevation, however, was a 
great deal more than this. Rarely, in the history of 
royal favourites, has anything equalled his sudden rise 
from the lowest state of poverty, to riches, honours, 
power, and magnificence. The poor pie-boy of Mos- 
cow became the chief mover, under Peter, in all the 
affairs of state; he was successively advanced to be a 
general and a governor, and at length attained to the 
rank of a prince of the empire. Few names are now 
better known throughout Europe, in connection with 
the history of Russia, than that of Prince Alexander 
Menzikoff, who began his career as the vender of pies 
for a pastry-cook of Moscow. 

Peter the Great was only twenty-five years of age, 
when he formed the resolution of traveUing through 
the chief countries of Europe, for the purpose of 
learning the art of government. Nothing could more 
clearly evince the greatness of his mind, than the 
promptness with which he recognised at so early an 
age, that amid all the pomp and absolute power of 
the court of Moscow, his kingdom and people were 
inferior in all essential points of true greatness to 
the foreigners who visited it from Germany, France, 
Holland, or England. He had meanwhile given 
practical evidence of his appreciation of such supe- 
riority, by selecting General Patrick Gordon, a 
Scottish gentleman whom he had raised to that rank, 
to command his guards, and secure his capital from 
insurrection or distm*bance during his absence. He 
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Was accordingly placed at the head of four thousand 
picked men, and he executed the trust imposed in 
him so ably, that there can^ be no question the Czar 
owed to him the safety of his government and the 
preservation of his whole family during his absence. 
ARer various adventures, Peter at length reached 
Amsterdam, dressed like a Dutch skipper, in a red 
jacket and white linen trousers. He procured lodg- 
ings for himself and his attendants suited to the 
humble condition which their appearance was designed 
to suggest, and the whole party represented them- 
selves as Russian ship-carpenters in search of em- 
ployment. They accordingly obtained access to the 
dockyards; but though the disguise of the Czar was 
soon penetrated, he continued to adhere to his costume 
and employment as an artisan, handling his tools 
with a dexterity which astonished the carpenters of 
Amsterdam. He had a great horror of a mob, and 
used to get into the most violent passion when sur- 
rounded by a gaping crowd of inquisitive strangers, 
but among the workmen of the dockyard he made 
himself on the most firiendly footing of equality, and 
adhered to all the regulations by which his fellow- 
labourers were required to work. He entered himself as 
& ship-carpenter in the dockyard by the name of Peter 
Timmerman, and at his own request was familiarly ad- 
dressed by all in the same way ; while in Amsterdam, 
the only addition he would tolerate was that of Peter 
Baas, or Master Peter. He rose early, kindled his 
fire, and frequently cooked his own breakfast,* and 
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when interrapted by visiters in the dockyard, he 
seemed always anxious to return to the work on 
which he had been employed. No kind of labour 
came amiss to him. He would lend a helping hand 
at rope-making, sail-making, smiths' work, or the 
pitching or cx)ppering of a vessel. It is narrated 
that the Earl of Portland, having visited the yard on 
one occasion when at Zaandam, he had the Czar 
pointed out to him at work. It chanced just then 
that a number of the men were carrying a heavy 
beam of wood close by him, and one of them calling 
out: "Peter Timmerman, why don't you help?" he 
immediately threw down his tools, and placing his 
shoulder to the beam, helped to carry it to its destina- 
tion, precisely as any other labourer in the yard 
might have been expected to obey such a summons. 

No kind of knowledge was considered beneath the 
notice of the Czar. All sorts of manufactures, mills, 
stores, and workshops were inspected by him, and he 
was always eager to practise what he saw. He took 
a special delight in medicine and surgical skill, and 
carried his admiration of the latter so far as to occa- 
sionally become himself the operating surgeon, not 
always to the benefit of the objects of his amateur 
skill. " He frequented the markets," says the author 
of a Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great, " and was 
particularly amused with the mountebanks and ven- 
ders of quack medicines. It might be said he was 
somewhat of a quack himself; he learned to draw 
teeth, and became skilful by a little practice in that 
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operation. He attended dissections in the hospital, 
and learned to bleed; and these useful operations he 
followed with great zeal after his return to Russia, 
and practised them with advantage frequently among 
his workmen and in the army, particularly blood- 
letting. Stsehlin says he had acquired sufficient 
skill to dissect according to the rules of art, to bleed, 
draw teeth, and perform other operations as well as 
one of the fiaxnilty, that is to say, the Russian Faculty, 
among whom surgery may be supposed, at that time, 
to have been at a very low ebb. He tapped the wife 
of a Dutch merchant who had the dropsy, but the 
operation having been too long deferred, the poor 
woman died, as the regular practitioners said she 
would; and by way of consoling the husband for his 
loss, the Czar attended the funeral. 

"Peter, it would seem, was ever ready to per- 
form his good offices in the surgical way, and for 
that purpose always carried about with him a small 
case of surgical, as well as a case of mathematical 
instruments. Perceiving one day a valet of his, 
named Balboiarof, sitting with a sad and pensive 
countenance, he inquired what was the matter with 
him. * Nothing, sire,* answered Balboiarof, ' except 
that my wife has got the toothache and refuses to 
have it out.' * Does she ?' says the Czar, * let me see 
her, and I warrant I'll cure her.' He made her sit 
down that he might examine her mouth, though the 
poor woman protested and insisted that nothing was 
the matter with her. 'Ay,' said the disconsolate 
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hnsband, ^ so slie always says that she suffers nothing 
while the doctor is present.' * Well, well/ said the 
Czar, *8he shall not suffer long; do you hold her 
head and arms.' Peter caught hold of a tooth with 
the instrument, which he supposed to be the bad 
one, and drew it out with great expertness. A few 
days afler this, Peter learned from some of the house- 
hold, that the poor woman's tooth ailed nothing, and 
that the whole was a trick of the husband to be re- 
venged on his wife for some supposed wrong. Peter 
was not to be trifled with; his own sagacity was 
impugned by drawing out a sound tooth, the poor 
woman was pained unnecessarily, and a trick was 
put upon him; he called his valet, and gave him a 
severe chastisement with his own hands." 

The Czar's favour for surgery and its practitioners 
dates from an early period of his life. In his twen- 
tieth year, Stsehlin relates of him that he lived on a 
footing of familiarity, not only with the celebrated 
Le Fort, then his principal favourite, but with an 
old surgeon of much skill and gaiety, whose name 
was Tirmond. He wished to be constantly with him, 
kept him often up till the night was far advanced, 
and made him work as he did himself in the Hun- 
garian vineyards. Tirmond, in short was in fall 
possession of the good graces of the Czar. One day, 
when drunk, Tirmond fell into a rage with an old 
and faithful servant, and ran him through the body; 
the following day, feeling the stings of remorse, he 
went and threw himself at the feet of his master^ 
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when the Czar refused to hear him till he rose; 
Tirmond persisting obstinately in his prostrate posi- 
tion, he raised him up, embraced him, and then con-r 
sented to hear the accusation he came to prefer 
against himself. Peter, after he had concluded, bade 
tlim be composed and not afflict himself; telling him, 
" That it was from God alone he was to ask for par- 
don; and that as to the rest, if the deceased had left 
a wife or children, he would do well to take care of 
them." 

Tirmond did this with great readiness, and secured 
to the widow a large annuity on his fortune. 

This celebrated surgeon, though upwards of seventy 
when he died, left a widow neither old nor ugly, 
with an inheritance of several thousand rubles. Dur- 
ing her husband's life, this woman had shown a dis- 
position to levity, and after his death fixed her 
affections on a young man, a journeyman barber- 
surgeon of Dantzic. He had an agreeable person, 
but was infinitely less skilful in his profession than 
in the arts of seduction. Wedlock soon after joined 
their hands, and they abandoned themselves to the 
most excessive dissipation. They kept a coach and 
four, dressed magnificently, and by this change in 
their manner of living drew on themselves the eyes 
of all Moscow, 

As soon as an opportunity offered, their conduct 
was communicated to the Czar, and additions were 
made little advantageous to the young Dantziq 
barber. One day, when his Majesty was at table 
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with a boyar whom he honoured with his friendship, 
he ordered the youthful successor of his favourite 
Tirmond to be brought before him. 
' The young man fancying it could be for no other 
purpose than to give him the appointment of his prede- 
cessor, dressed himself in haste in his richest clothes, 
stepped into his most elegant carriage, and drove in 
all his splendour to the house where the Czar was in 
the midst of a numerous company. Everybody ran 
to the window to witness this ridiculous exhibition. 
*. When the journeyman barber- surgeon appeared 
in the monarch's presence, the prince interrogated 
him relative to different particulars of his art, and 
made him undergo the severest examination before 
the whole assembly. When he was well assured 
that he was no other than an ignorant and unworthy 
usurper of the place of his old surgeon Tirmond, he 
ordered a number of the boyar' s footmen and peasants 
to be assembled in an adjoining room. The barber- 
surgeon, in all his finery, was directed to mow their 
stubborn beards, and then was permitted to return 
home with the same pomp as he came. 

It may be easily believed that this adventure 
neither amused the insolent barber nor his beloved 
spouse; they soon aft;er retired to Dantzic with the 
remains of their fortune, and passed some years 
there in profusion and jollity, till they had dissipated 
all they possessed. An old friend of Tirmond's met 
with them afterwards at the time of the Swedish 
war; they were in a most miserable situation; the 
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magnificent barber- surgeon had taken up the trade 
of a petty-broker, while the lady, for the sake of a 
little money, condescended to wash linen. 

After a residence of nine months in Holland, dur- 
ing nearly the whole of which time the Czar had em- 
ployed himself in acquiring a practical knowledge of 
ship-building and other mechanical arts, which he 
deemed the most likely to be of use to him in purposed 
reforms, he made preparations for his departure. Dur* 
inghis residence in Holland, he received the gratifying 
intelligence of his army having obtained a victory over 
the Turks and Tartars in the neighbourhood of the 
Crimea, and also of a successful resistance of the 
galleys of the enemy by his own ships, in the vicinity 
of Azoph. On this news reaching Amsterdam, the 
ambassadors of the various European courts waited 
on Peter to present their congratulations to him on 
this important victory; and he celebrated it by giving 
a magnificent entertainment, to which they were in- 
vited, along with the officers of government and the 
chief merchants of Amsterdam. The French ambas- 
sador, however, took some offence at the policy of the 
Russian court in the election of the King of Poland; 
and having remained aloof during these civilities, the 
Czar took such offence at the slight, that he refused 
to visit France in the course of his travels. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the Hague, and had an inter- 
view with Williftm III., by whom it was arranged 
that three ships of war, and one of the royal yachts, 
should be sent over to Helvoetsluys in the early part 
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of the montli of January, to convey the Czar and hlB 
suite to England. 

In England the Czar pursued the same objects as 
he had done in Holland with like zeal. During his 
residence in London he experienced the full dis< 
comfort arising from the curiosity and rudeness of an 
English mob, as well as from the sturdy independence 
of the English character, which showed itself then 
as now, not unfrequently in acts of boorish hardihood. 
It is told of him, that walking on one occasion along 
the Strand in company with the Marquis of Carmar- 
then, a porter brushed rudely past them with a bur- 
den on his shoulders, jostling the Czar aside. His 
wrath was excited to the utmost pitch by this act, 
and he was ready to knock the offender down. The 
Marquis thereupon interfered, and demanded of him if 
he knew who it was that he had offended, and informed 
him that it was the Czar. The porter thereupon 
turned round, and giving a composed look at him, 
exclaimed with a grin : " The Czar I we are all czars 
here." After a month's residence in London, he 
removed to the house of Evelyn, close to Deptfbrd 
dockyard, and a doorway being broken through from 
it to the dockyard, he was able with still greater 
comfort than when in Holland, to pursue his obser- 
vations on the operations of naval architecture. The 
celebrated Evelyn, well known as the author of the 
Sylva, had a garden attached to his house at Dept- 
ford, which had been an object of especial care with 
him ; btit we can hardly be surprised to learn that its 
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beauties were little regarded by the practical Czar, who 
trundled his wheelbarrow right through the owner's 
fevourite holly hedge, trod down his flower-beds, and 
left it, as Evelyn has described, a complete ruin. 
The greatest defect of the Muscovite Czar was his 
fondness for strong drinks. He indulged freely in 
these while in Holland; and he continued the same 
practice without the slightest thought of disguise 
when in England. His favourite amusement was 
rowing and yachting on the Thames with his suite ; 
and the English government afforded him every 
facility that the royal dockyards could supply for his 
gratification. After a day spent in this manner, it 
was his custom to resort with his suite to a favourite 
public-house in Great Tower Street, close to Tower 
Hill, and there they smoked their pipes and drank 
beer and brandy, as freely as any skipper on the 
Thames. The landlord had Peter's head painted and 
put up as his sign, and the house which occupies the 
site still continues in use as a tavern, with its old 
sign of the Czar of Muscovy. 

Some of the anecdotes told of the Czar while in 
England are sufficiently characteristic and amusing. 
The magnificence of Greenwich Hospital greatly at- 
tracted him; and it was not till he had had an oppor-> 
tunity of personally visiting it, and seeing the old 
pensioners aocommodated in its wards, that he really 
believed it was not a royal palace. When dining 
one day at St. James's Palace, King William asked 
him how he liked his hospital for decayed seamen; 
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" Perfectly well," answered the Czar, " and if you 
were guided by my advice, you would remove there 
with your court, and convert this palace into the hos- 
pitall" He was much more surprised, however, on 
being taken to Westminster Hall, and eagerly asked 
who were all these busy people in black gowns and 
wigs. On its being explained to him that they were 
lawyers, he exclaimed with much astonishment, 
" Lawyers I why, I have only two in my whole do- 
minions, and I think of hanging one of them the 
moment I get home ! " 

So great was the dislike of Peter to be the object 
of observation, that when invited to a grand ball at 
St. James's, instead of joining the assembly, he be- 
took himself to a small room, where he could see 
without being seen; and in the same way he witnessed 
the proceedings of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
from recesses and windows, where he was not himself 
liable to observation. 

Peter was a great favourite with William III., 
whom he looked up to with much respect, fre- 
quently consulting with him on important occasions. 
His manners must have been extremely rude and 
uncouth, and his habits of drinking such as must 
have prevented his better qualities from being recog- 
nised by those who merely saw him in hours of social 
relaxation. Bishop Burnet, to whose care and atten- 
tion he was recommended by the king, has, accord- 
dingly, described him as " a man of very hot temper, 
spon influenced, and very brutal in his passion ; he 
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raises his natural heat by drinking much brandy, 
which he rectifies himself with great application." 
On leaving England he entered into engagements 
with various artificers and scientific men to proceed 
to Russia, and promised them much more liberal 
terms than he afterwards could be induced to pay. 

We shall form a more accurate opinion of the true 
greatness of Peter, and the immense progress he had 
made in advance of his age by the sheer force of his 
superior genius, if we contrast his proceedings with 
those of Golownin, a favourite of the Czar, whom he 
despatched to Venice at the same time as he pro- 
ceeded to Amsterdam, with special instructions to 
make himseK acquainted with their naval tactics, the 
construction of their galleys, and with the Italian 
language. This sagacious deputy, who, during a re- 
sidence of four years at Venice, was supposed by the 
Czar to be as diligently employed as himself in ac^ 
quiring a practical mastery of all the most valuable 
fruits of Italian civilization, is said never to have 
quitted his room, that he might not have to reproach 
himself with seeing any other country than his own, 
as that was considered by the Muscovite priests to 
be an abomination. When he returned to Russia, 
Peter took him to Veronitz, that he might there 
judge of the progress he had made, but he speedily 
discovered that he knew nothing whatever of naval 
architecture. The Czar good-naturedly observed to 
his favourite that he supposed he had spent his time 
at Venice in studying the language and literature. 
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No, lie replied, he knew nothing of these either! 
"Then what in the world have you been doing," 
demanded the Czar, " daring your four years' resi- 
dence abroad?" "Sire," replied he very compla- 
cently, " I smoked my pipe, I drank brandy, and 
very rarely stirred out of my room." Peter, half 
angry, ordered him out of his sight, telling him that 
he was only fit to be made one of his fools I What 
indeed could he do, or hope to effect, when such were 
the tools with which he had to work. Yet even with 
such as these how much did he accomplish! But 
we shall now view him in a different character. 

Peter the Great, in the course of his journey to 
Holland in 1716, arrived at Dantzic on a Sunday, 
as the gates of the city were about to be shut He 
made his way to his inn, scarcely meeting a single 
person. His surprise was great at finding the streets 
of so populous a town thus deserted, and as soon as 
he had alighted he asked his landlord the reason. 

He learned that it was the hour of divine service ; 
that all the inhabitants were at church ; and that it 
was customary to keep the gates of the city shut 
during the time of service. The Czar did not wish 
to lose an opportunity of seeing the form of worship 
at Dantzic, and begged the landlord to conduct him 
to church. The reigning burgomaster was there, and, 
in all likelihood, had already received notice of his 
arrival, for, as soon as the Czar entered the church, 
he rose up to meet him, and conducted him to the 
burgomaster's seat, which was a little more elevated 
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than the rest. The Czar sat down bareheaded, made 
the burgomaster sit beside him, and listened to the 
preacher with the greatest attention, keeping his eyes 
constantly turned towards the pulpit, while those of 
all the congregation were fixed upon himself. 

A few moments after, feeling his head grow cold, 
he took the ample periwig which covered that of the 
burgomaster, without saying a word, and put it on his 
own. The bareheaded burgomaster, and Peter in his 
gala wig, continued to attend to the sermon without 
emotion; and when it was finished, the Czar, restoring 
what he had borrowed, thanked the burgomaster by 
an inclination of his head. This little incident seemed 
quite a thing of course with the Russian monarch, 
who was accustomed to it ; but it is easy to conceive 
how singular it must have appeared to the Dant- 
zickers. When the service was over, the magistracy 
deputed a quorum of its members to compliment the 
Prince. They were told by a Russian nobleman that 
he was very well satisfied with what he had seen. 
He added, that the removal of the burgomaster's wig 
was a trifle which ought not to astonish them ; that 
the Emperor never paid any attention to such little 
matters ; and that, as his hair was thin, it was his 
custom, as often as he felt his head cold at church, 
to take the wig off Prince Mentichoff, or that of any 
other nobleman who happened to be within his reach. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE POUNDING OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

No work which has been carried on in Europe since 
the fall of the Western Empire, can bear any com- 
parison to the founding and building of the great 
capital of Russia. It was such an undertaking as 
only a despotic ruler could accomplish; and, as usual 
in such works, it was carried on with the utmost in- 
difference to the sacrifice of human life. At the 
same time, the vast difficulties which he had the 
boldness to encounter, in anticipating the conversion 
of so unpromising a site into the imperial capital, 
strikingly illustrates the character of the man. The 
site chosen by him was a low swamp, where the River 
Neva divided itself into four or five branches, form- 
ing a flat delta of swampy islands, and occupied by 
the wretched huts of some few fishermen. Peter 
took up his lodging in a small wooden house, erected 
for himself, and which is still preserved. 

The whole surrounding country was a morass, in 
which not a stone of any description could be found. 
As in the case of the wretched fellahs of Egypt em- 
ployed by Ali Pacha on his great public works, Cap- 
tain Perry relates that the labourers driven to the 
works at St. Petersburg had neither pickaxes, spades, 
shovels, planks, nor barrows. The earth was car- 
ried in the skirts of their clothes, or in bags made 
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of rags and old mats. These workmen consisted of 
many thousands of Russians, Cossacks, Tartars, 
Calmucks, Findlanders, and Ingrians, collected to- 
gether from all parts of the empire, and not only 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather in a very 
cold climate, but so poorly and irregularly provided 
for, that they were frequently without food for a day 
or two together. When the works of such despotic 
governments are compared with those of a free and 
civilized country like our own, we are too apt to 
overlook such facts, and to forget that the wages of 
a single skilled workman in England would have 
furnished a score of them to the Russian Czar. The 
accumulation of such a multitude on a single spot 
was of itself sufficient to originate a town. Officers 
had to be appointed to superintend them. Guards 
were sent to control and protect them, and engineers 
to direct the requisite operations. For all these, 
houses had to be provided. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising, that in a single year the chosen site of the 
new capital contained houses and huts of one de- 
scription or another, amounting to thirty thousand in 
number. It was such a compulsory origination of a 
great capital, in obedience to the will of a single in- 
dividual, as could take place only under a despotic 
government, and would, indeed, be a source of shame 
rather than of boasting, if it had taken place in a free 
country such as ours. We must remember, however, 
that with a people in the condition in which the 
Russians were at this period, nothing but the sheer 
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force of such a despotic will, guided by principles in 
advance of the age, could carry them forward ; nor 
must we greatly wonder to find the elements of 
despotic government influencing the movements des- 
tined ultimately, as we may believe, to supplant it 
by free institutions. 

The first building erected at St Petersburg was 
the Citadel, which was completed in five months. 
Peter then commanded a church to be built, and 
ordered the requisite number of priests for the service 
to be sent from Moscow without delay. In like man- 
ner, he issued his orders for merchants and trades- 
people to repair thither, and exercise their various 
trades and professions ; and by this means, a want 
was no sooner felt in the absence of any practice of 
the useful arts, than the summary order of the Czar 
brought thither the most qualified man that chanced 
to be known to him or his agents. Hotels were 
built for the Russian officers of state, and for the 
acconmiodation of foreign ministers. The inferior 
officers, merchants, and artisans, each required their 
dwellings, warehouses, and workshops ; all of which 
were rapidly constructed of wood ; and thus, at the 
mere will of the Czar, St Petersburg rapidly as- 
sumed the aspect of a large and flourishing city. All 
this state of things, however, was not brought about 
without much opposition and angry feeling. The 
tradesmen and mechanics, who had been forced from 
their own homes in Moscow, and other warm latitudes, 
and compelled to take up their abode among the 
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swampy islands of the Neva, were specially indignant. 
Many of them had the evils incidental to such a 
position greatly aggravated by disease and privation, 
and their clamours were largely fostered by the in- 
fluence of the clergy. Under very rare circum- 
stances, indeed, do we find the clergy of any country 
taking a willing part in movements involving great 
changes; and those of Russia, as we have already 
seen, were peculiarly disinclined to any imitation of 
foreign arts or manners. Stsehlin relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which shows at once the artifices 
resorted to by the priests to increase the popular 
clamour against the Czar's plans, and his mode of 
dealing with their priestcraft : — 

'^ Malice and folly had exhausted their shafts, and 
Peter, triumphing over all the obstacles which had 
opposed the foundation of Petersburg, had already 
built some hundreds of houses in the different islands 
on which it stands, as weU within as without the 
fortifications, with a great number of public buildings, 
such as shops, warehouses, and colleges; when one 
day that he was absent on a visit to the works carry- 
ing on at the canal of Ladoga, at a day's journey fi-om 
Petersburg, the people were seen on a sudden crowd- 
ing towards a church situated close to the new town, 
in consequence of a report that the image of the 
Virgin Mary had shed tears. This pretended miracle 
made the people believe that the Virgin was sorry to 
be obliged to stay in that part of the world ; that her 
tears could have no other cause but to threaten the 
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new establisbment, and indeed the whole country, with 
some great convulsion. 

Count GoloflTkin, then high chancellor, who lived 
near the church, repaired thither ; but the crowd was 
so great, that it was not without much difficulty he 
got out again, and it cost him still more to disperse 
the people. He immediately sent a courier to Peter, 
to inform him of this event, and of the murmurs of 
the populace. The Czar set off instantly, travelled 
all night, and the next day before noon appeared 
suddenly at Petersburg. He went directly to the 
church, where he was received by the priests, and 
conducted to the miraculous image. 

The Czar, it is true, did not perceive any tears ; 
but several spectators informed him that they had 
often seen them, and that in a few days the same 
thing would inevitably happen again. He looked at 
the image a second time with much attention, and 
perceiving something in the eyes that seemed sus- 
picious, he resolved to make it undergo the most 
scrupulous examination. Dissembling the impression 
this discovery had made on him, he ordered one of 
the priests who was present, to take down the holy 
image from the elevated place it was in, and to bring 
it to his palace. There, in presence of the high 
chancellor, the principal noblemen of the court, the 
most distinguished of the clergy, and the priests 
who had been present when the image was taken 
down, and had brought it thither, the clear-sighted 
Czar began anew to scrutinize all its parts, which 
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were entirely covered with paint, and a very tMck 
vamish. 

He soon found some very small boles in the comers 
of the eyes, which the shade produced by the hollow 
that terminated them, rendered almost imperceptible. 
He turned the image round, took away the upper 
part of the frame, stripped off with his own hands the 
second cloth that covered it behind, and then dis- 
covering the source of the image's fallacious tears, 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing his suspicions realized. 
There was a little cavity near the eyes hollowed out 
in the plank, still containing several drops of oil^ and 
covered over with a kind of lining. ' Here is the 
treasure!' cried Peter: 'here is the source of the 
miraculous tears I ' He then made all present draw 
near, that he might give more authenticity to his dis- 
covery, and they might convince themselves of the 
artifice and imposture that had been practised. 

To give them an idea of this piece of mechanism, 
he told them it was natural for the congealed oil to 
continue without running in a cool place till its 
fluidity was restored by heat; that he had shown 
them the holes at the corners of the eyes through 
which it filtered in the shape of tears, which neces- 
sarily happened as often as the flame of the tapers 
placed before the image was near enough to heat the 
surrounding air." 

The priests were dismissed with injunctions which 
they dared not trifle with, to disabuse the public of 
the cheat they had practised upon them, and the 
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impostor by whom the miractdoos image had been 
devised, was subjected to such severe punishment as 
was well calculated to strike terror into the whole 
body of the clergy. 

Grand as were the schemes which Peter had in 
view for establishing a Russian navy, and instituting 
commercial intercourse with foreign countries, it may 
be questioned if he had any adequate conception of 
ihe great results which were to flow from the trans- 
ference of the capital to a branch of the Baltic, and 
within the reach of the most civilized countries of 
Europe. By this single change, he more effectually 
broke through the peculiar national habits and customs 
which interfered with their civilization, than could 
have been effected by any other means. Previous to 
this change, the situation of the Russian capital, in 
the centre of its vast dominions, and with its chief 
intercourse maintained by means of the Volga and 
its tributaries with Asia, the manners of the people 
bore little resemblance to those of Western Europe. 
Marriages were effected as they are still done in 
Asiatic nations, and the social condition of woman was 
similar to what now prevails among the Mohammedan 
countries of the East. The new capital, at the head 
of the Gulf of Finland, broke through all the old 
feudal customs and rude Oriental magnificence which 
had pertained to the nobility at Moscow. Their in- 
dependence was also shaken, and they were made 
more subject to the sovereign will; while they 
were forced into some imitation of the more polished 
c 
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manners of the civilized nations of the West, with 
whom they were thus brought in contact. Still more 
effectually to accomplish this, the Czar addressed a 
ukase to all his ambassadors, residents, and charges 
d' affaires, at foreign courts, commanding them to 
make known that all foreigners would be welcome to 
Russia, and would enjoy special protection and great 
privileges on settling there. He also took every 
means for securing them a good reception ; and not 
only ordered them to receive every necessary facility, 
but even extended large pecuniary assistance to skil- 
ful engineers, shipbuilders, manufacturers, and artists, 
• to tempt them to take up their permanent abode with 
him. Hence it was, that a multitude of foreigners 
arrived from all countries of Europe, and settled in 
the new capital, giving it at once the character and 
manners which he had admired when visiting Amster- 
. dam and London. 

The city of Amsterdam was unquestionably the 
model that Peter had in view when he planned St. 
Petersburg ; and the similarity of the swampy ground 
on which it is built, to the site of the Dutch capital, 
rendered the services of the architects, masons, and 
various artisans, whom he brought from Holland, of 
peculiar value to him in his great undertaking. As his 
grand object also was to command a port which should 
secure a constant intercourse with the chief seaports 
' of Europe, it was an additional inducement to him 
thus to establish relationships with them by having 
their own citizens settled in his capital. When Peter 
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was employed in bmlding his fleet at Yeronit^, on the 
Don, and remote even from the Sea of A soph, with 
which it alone communicated, his Scottish general, 
Patrick Gordon, one day asked him : " Of what use 
do you expect all the vessels you are building to bo, 
when you have no seaports?" "My vessels shall 
make ports for themselves," replied Peter, with 
prompt determination; and he took effectual means 
for fulfilling his proud boast. 

The rapid progress of St. Petersburg, and the 
speedy realization of the cherished desires of the 
Czar, are among the most marvellous occurrences in 
the history of modem Europe. Five months had 
scarcely elapsed from the laying of the first stone of 
his new capital, when the joyful news was brought 
to him, that a large ship, under Dutch colours, was 
entering the port. Scarcely any news could have 
been more welcome. He hastened to welcome the 
stranger in person, and gave orders to his minister, 
Menzikoff, to invite the skipper and his officers 
to his palace, and prepared a suitable entertain- 
ment for them. Thither accordingly they repaired, 
and when the skipper took his appointed seat at 
table, he found to his surprise, that he was seated 
next to the Czar, who helped him with his own 
hands, and treated him as if he had been a crown 
prince. The Czar himself was no less astonished 
than delighted on recognising in his guest his old 
Zaandam friend, Cornelius Calf, with whom he had 
resided during the greater part of his residence in 
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Holland. The cargo consisted of wine, cheese, hams, 
salt, and other well-selected articles of provision 
peculiarly acceptable to the inhabitants of the new 
city. Permission was given to land the whole free 
of duty; they were immediately purchased at a 
large profit ; in addition to which, the Czar sent to 
the skipper, at his departure, a present of five hun- 
dred ducats, and to each of his crew, one hundred 
rix-doUars, as a reward to the first ship that had 
entered the port of St. Petersburg. Two other ships, 
one of which was an English one, entered the port 
the same year, and met with a similar encouraging 
welcome. 

Some curious accounts are preserved of the unpre- 
tending and homely courtesies, by means of which 
the Czar continued to encourage foreign vessels to 
resort to his new capital. Stsehlin remarks, ^^that 
as soon as any ship arrived at St. Petersburg, the 
Czar seldom failed to repair on board, to examine its 
structure, and observe any particular that was new. 
Such w&s his constant custom, at least in regard to 
the Dutch vessels which made this voyage annually. 
The monarch did not scruple to accept a glass of 
wine, or even of brandy, with biscuit and cheese, 
from the captains, and conversed with them concern- 
ing their passage, especially through the Baltic. 
He was much pleased to hear, and avail himself of 
their observations, and often carried the conversation 
on this matter very far. In return, he allowed them 
to oome to court as often as they pleased, and to bo 
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present, without reseire, at his entertainments. In 
general, indeed, they partook of them, and seldom 
returned without showing symptoms of the freedom 
with which his butler did the duties of the table. 
It is easy to conceive how much this reception was 
to the taste of people in that line of life, and with 
how much pleasure they steered their course for St 
Petersburg. As the Czar indulged them in the 
greatest familiarity, his officers did not dare to treat 
them with less consideration, and were not backward 
in expediting their business in a satisfactory manner. 
For their parts, they were so sensible of their advan- 
tages, that whenever anything was not done to their 
satisfaction, they threatened to make their complaint 
to the Emperor. It was well known that he gave 
them free access to his person, and the promptitude 
with which he did them justice had been evinced on 
more than one occasion. In short, all who came 
under the description of seamen, more especially the 
Dutch, who were by far the most numerous, were on 
a footing of the greatest familiarity with the Czar. 
It may even be said that they sometimes abused his 
indulgence, and carried their freedom beyond all 
bounds. But the monarch, who was no stranger to 
their character, and bore with them for more reasons 
than one, took all in good part, and was much 
diverted by their sallies. 

One day he met in the walks of his palace the 
master of a Dutch vessel newly arrived, who had 
ofcen made the voyage to Archangel at the time 
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that port was the centre of Russian commerce, and 
had now made that of St. Petersburg for the second 
time. * Well/ said the Czar, * do not you like this 
place better than Archangel? and will you not in 
future undertake this voyage with as much pleasure 
as the other?' *Not altogether,' answered the cap- 
tain, without reflecting on what he said. Peter, who 
expected a very different answer, was a little discon- 
certed, and, with rather an angry look, asked him 
his reason. The sensible mariner immediately per- 
ceived that this was not the way to pay his court ; 
*I beg your Majesty's pardon,' replied he; ^but at 
Archangel we were regaled with excellent pancakes, 
and none are to be had here.' * Well, captain,' said 
the emperor, with a laugh, and in his own jargon, 
* is that all ? Come and see me to-morrow at court, 
with all your countrymen, and you will then know 
if my pancakes are not as good as those of Arch- 
angel.' 

When the Czar returned, he sent for Felton, his 
chief cook, and ordered him to prepare on the follow- 
ing day a plentiful collation of good pancakes in the 
Dutch way, with everything else that was necessary. 
He afterwards invited all the Dutchmen to his sum- 
mer palace to spend the evening, where they were 
regaled in the garden with everything they could 
desire, in his Majesty's presence, who dismissed 
them at break of day in high spirits, and perfectly 
well satisfied." 

The same politic deference to the habits and in- 
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clinations of others, was extended by tbe Czar to his 
own subjects, when he had any special purpose in 
view. There even appears an amount of unostenta- 
tioos simplicity and homeliness in his mode of secur- 
ing the good will of his people^ which must be con- 
sidered to furnish the best proof of that singular 
practical sagacity which contributed so largely to 
the success of his well-devised schemes. While he 
embellished St. Petersburg with many handsome 
public structures, he employed all possible means to 
encourage Russians and foreigners to build houses in 
the city and its environs, testifying his pleasure at 
their doing so, as if they had conferred a personal 
favour on him. 

" Whoever was desirous of building, and begged 
him to lay the first stone of the edifice, was sure of 
his request being granted. On these occasions he 
wished everything to be conducted with the cus- 
tomary ceremonies, and drank to the success of the 
undertaking, and to the prosperity of the master. 

This conduct excited so much exultation, that the 
alacrity with which a great number of houses were 
erected would never have happened without it. 

He suffered suburbs to be built at some distance 
from the Neva, on a spot of ground watered by 
several small branches of the river. These suburbs, 
called Great and Little Colonna, consist of several 
streets, and were intended for the abode of the sailors, 
ship-carpenters, and other people belonging to the 
admiralty, who still make them their residence. 
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A little farther off, below the mouth of the riv6r, 
the emperor chose a situation for the erection of 
a country house for the Empress, which he called 
Catherinen Hoff (Catherine's House). It was built 
of wood, in the Dutch manner, but with stone foun- 
dations. It was situated in the middle of a very 
pleasant little wood, in the neighbourhood of a small 
canal, which afforded a passage to boats from the 
mouth of the Neva. 

He likewise built two very pretty habitations, 
called Anna Hoff and Elizabeth's Hoff, after the two 
princesses, his daughters, at some wersts' distance, on 
the banks of the gulf, where there are several small 
islands, and a delightful prospect. 

The Empress wished to make a return for the at- 
tention of her husband, and to give him at the same 
time the pleasure of a surprise, by erecting, without 
his knowledge, a building in the vicinity of Peters- 
burg. For this purpose, she pitched upon a very 
pleasant site, at the distance of about twenty-five 
worsts south-west of the city, and situated at the end 
of an immense plain, which afforded a most beauti- 
ful prospect to the eye. The only place near it was a 
village called Saraskoi Muisa (the village of Sarah), 
the name of a noble lady of Ingria, to whom it be- 
longed. 

On this spot Catherine built a large house, and laid 
out a beautiful garden, with arbours, and an avenue 
of linden trees. The edifice was raised in so short a 
time, and with so much secrecy, that the Czar had 
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not the least intimation of the matter. During his 
two years absence the works were carried on with 
soch expedition, that it was finished and fitted up in 
the most complete and brilliant manner. 

In the Btmmier of the following year, he came from 
his army in Poland to Petersburg, and expressed 
much satisfaction to the Empress on seeing the im- 
provements made in the city during his absence. 

* I have found,* said she to the Czar, * a charming 
situation, salubrious, solitary, and not far distant from 
hence, where your Majesty, perhaps, would not dis- 
like to build a country house — ^if you would but take 
the trouble to go and see it.' 

'With all my heart,' replied the Czar, highly 
pleased to see the Empress so desirous to improve the 
environs of Petersburg, *and I promise to satisfy 
your wishes, if the place really answers your descrip- 
tion.' 

* I hope,' replied she, * it will please you ; it is at 
some worsts' distance, on the side of the Moscow 
road, and commands a most beautiful prospect. If 
it has remained in a desert state till now, it is be- 
cause the canton is imfrequented, and but little known.' 

Peter the Great, impatient to see so delightful a 
place, gave Catherine his hand, and promised to at- 
tend her on the following day. 

The Empress immediately gave secret orders to 
make such preparations at the country house, during 
the night, as were necessary to give the Czar a suit- 
able reception. 
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The following day, in. the, forenoon, they set off 
for this supposed solitude, attended by a number of 
sea and land officers, and by a few noblemen high in 
favour with their Majesties. They were likewise 
accompanied by a waggon, loaded with provisions, 
and a tent, under which they purposed taking a hasty 
repast. .V .-. 

At about twelve wersts' distance from Petersburg, 
they turned aside from the Moscow road into one 
which was cut with much care tjirough a wood, and 
which afforded a view in a straight line as far as the 
mountain of Duderhof. This attracted the Czar^s 
whole attention. * The country,* said he with a 
smile of satisfation, 'whither my Catherine is con- 
ducting us, must be very fine, for the road that leads 
to it is excellent.' 

At the foot of the mountain the road turns to the 
left, and continues to rise and descend alternately 
with a gentle declivity, so that the place whither they 
were going did not make its appearance till they 
reached a particularly elevated spot. Then, all at once, 
the Czar perceived a very handsome stone building, 
in a place to which he was a perfect stranger. He 
was still lost in astonishment, when he was received 
by the Czarina as mistress of the house ; * this,' said 
she, * is the solitude of which I have spoken to your 
Majesty, and the country house I have built for my 
sovereign.* 

The Czar, on hearing this, embraced her with the 
utmost tenderness : * Never,* said he in a transport of 
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joy, *ha8 my Catherine deceived me, or given me 
fiJse aocomits. The situation is charming, and the 
paimsi you have taken to surprise me so agreeably, 
entitles you to my warmest acknowledgments, I 
see that you wish to show me that there are beauti- 
ful places about Petersburg, which, though they do 
not abound in water, are not unworthy such edifices 
as this.' 

The Empress led the Czar through all the apart- 
ments, and showed him from the windows the beauty 
of the prospect. She then conducted him into a 
large room, where he found a well-served table. 

At dinner the Czar drank the first glass of wine 
to the health of his good landlady, and gave much 
praise to her taste in architecture. The Czarina, in 
her turn, drank his health, as master of the house; 
but how great was his surprise when he heard a 
salute of eleven guns the instant she put the glass 
to her lips I 

After the repast, which lasted till the evening, he 
took a walk in the gardens, saw all the buildings be- 
longing to the palace, and on quitting this delightfiil 
situation, said he never recollected to have spent so 
pleasant a day." Such was the imperial child^s-play 
with which the Czar and Czarina sought to surprise 
one another with a favourite toy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PETER THE GREAT AND BIS COURTIERS. 

The contempt manifested by Peter the Great for all 
the formalities and useless ceremonies of a court con- 
tinued with him through life, and the rude state in 
which his people were, is sufficiently apparent from 
the liberties he was accustomed to take with his 
nobles and most distinguished favourites. Nothing 
was more common for him to do, when his anger was 
excited, than to inflict personal chastisement on his 
ministers; nor did he trouble himself with any nicety 
in making his selection of the objects of such singu- 
lar assaults. 

M. StsBhlin, who narrates the anecdotes he has 
collected concerning the great founder of the Russian 
empire, with such courtly language and glose as he 
conceived best fitted to gratify the members of the 
royal family at St. Petersburg, remarks : — " The 
Czar loved to have justice speedily executed; nothing 
displeased him so much as the tardiness with which 
afiairs are conducted in Germany, and he carefully 
avoided this inconvenience in his own administration, 
and in all that related to his servants. If any one 
of them misbehaved, through petulance, giddiness, or 
libertinism, he punished him on the spot, with his 
cane or a rope's end, in such a way that the culprit 
remembered for hours after the celerity of his justice. 
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He bappened one day, in a hasty moment, to punish 
withont cause a person who took an opportunity to 
demonstrate his innocence. ' I am sorry for it/ 
answered the equitable Czar, ' but I will remember 
it, and pardon you the first time you merit chastise- 
ment.' 

Among a number of anecdotes of this kind, I shall 
select one that relates to a young negro, who served 
him as page: — 

The £mperor being on board a yacht in the Gulf 
of Finland, was becalmed between Cronstadt and 
Petersburg, and obliged to pass the whole day 
there. After dinner he retired to his cabin to sleep, 
as was his custom in the afternoon. Some of his 
attendants playing afterwards on deck made a noise 
and waked him. As soon, however, as they heard 
him moving they hid themselves for fear of chastise- 
ment, and when the Czar came out with a cord in his 
hand he found nobody but a poor little negro sitting 
quietly on the staircase. He took him by the collar 
and gave him a severe flogging, saying no more than 
this, ' Learn to be quiet, and not wake me when I 
sleep.' He then returned to his repose, while the 
negro continued to weep bitterly for having been 
punished without deserving it. 

The Baron of Lubras, captain of engineers, Lestocq, 
the Czar's surgeon, and two Russian officers of the 
navy, who had made the noise, came softly out of 
their hiding-places, and threatened him with a fresh 
correction if he would not be silent He, however, 
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officers of the imperial court, that they referred to 
such personal chastisements more composedly than an 
English gentleman might recall the hasty word of 
his sovereign, uttered under some momentary provo- 
cation. To Peter the Great the Russians owe their 
partial elevation out of so barbarous a condition ; and 
we must not forget that he was all the better fitted to 
become their reformer because of his own equality in 
origin with them, and his indifference to the want of 
refinement and true nobility of feeling which such a 
state of things gives evidence o£ When we remem- 
ber that the Czar was a man of nearly gigantic pro- 
portions, measuring about six feet seven inches in 
height, and of proportionate muscular strength ; and 
consider, moreover, that he was liable to fits of un- 
governable passion, which his whole course of educa- 
tion had tended to increase rather than to control, we 
may readily conceive that such unseemly assaults 
were no less painful than degrading. They sufficed, 
however, as a ready exponent of the hasty anger of 
the Czar, and left apparently as little impression after- 
wards, on either party, as in the case of a whipped 
spaniel. 

Count Desiere was, in his youth, a special favour- 
ite of Peter the Great, and his life furnishes a curious 
illustration of the precarious tenure by which favour, 
rank, and even personal liberty, were held under the 
despotic sway of the Czar and his successors. The 
Count served in the capacity of denchtchick, or minis- 
ter of police, for a number of years, and is the same 
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person who, in the reign of Catherine the First, was 
disgraced by his own brother-in-law, Prince Menchi- 
oofl^ was afterwards banished to Siberia, and recalled^ 
al the expiration of fifteen years, by the Empress 
Elizabeth. After having been denchtchick of Peter 
the Great, he obtained the command of a regiment^ 
was promoted to the rank of major-general, and Hen^ 
tenant-general, and was at last appointed lieutenant^ 
general of the police, which post he held till his exile. 
The Czar kept so attentive an eye over all that came 
under the jurisdiction of the police, and it was so 
difficult for anything to escape his observation, that 
it was absolutely necessary for the lieutenant-general 
to be himself very watchful in his department. 

One day the Czar, according to custom, went in a 
carriage towards the admiralty, driving by the side 
of the Canal of Morika, with Lieutenant-General 
Desiere in his company. They proceeded as far as 
the island called New Holland, to the magazines of 
ship timber. Here they were obliged to pass a little 
bridge over a canal, which goes from the farm of 
Golowin to the River Morika. The planks happened 
to be loose, and so much deranged as to make it 
dangerous to pass the bridge. The Czar was obliged 
to alight, while his denchtchicks put the planks in 
order, and fastened them so as to enable him to pass 
over. 

During the work he could not avoid expressing his 
displeasure at the want of attention shown by the 
police in the preservation of the roads and bridges ; 

D 
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and as the lieutenant-general himself happened to be 
there to receive his just reproaches, he administered 
^ sound caning on the spot, as a punishment of his 
negligence. " This will make you more attentive/' 
said he, as he was leaving off, '^ and teach you to take 
your rounds, and see if everything be safe, and in 
good condition." The bridge by this time being re- 
paired, and the Czar's anger at an end, they stepped 
again into the carriage, as if nothing had happened, 
Peter saying to the lieutenant of the police, " SadisSj 
brat!^' that is, " Sit down, brother I" 
: This anecdote was narrated by the son of Count 
Desiere, who filled the office of chamberlain to the 
Grand Duke, and probably thought it rather an hon- 
ourable feature in the family history that his father 
had thus suffered personal chastisement &om the 
great Czar I It was otherwise, however, when he 
treated with the same unseemly violence those who 
had been accustomed to the civilization and refine- 
ment of Western Europe. The death of Le Fort, 
the distinguished French general, to whose advice 
And instructions the Czar owed his first knowledge of 
Boiilitary tactics, is ascribed to the keen sense of in- 
dignity which preyed on his mind in consequence of 
being subjected to such an assault as the native Mus- 
covite nobles and princes regarded with indifference, 
if they did not ahnost esteem such an honour. 



K^ 
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CHAPTER rV. 

KANNERS AND SOCIAL HABITS OF THE RUSSIANS. 

Nothing gives a truer insight into the character of a 
nation than the hahits which characterize the people 
in their social intercourse. We have already referred 
to the free use of intoxicating drinks hy Peter the 
Great. In the latter years of his life he hecame sim- 
ple, and even abstemious, in his diet, and extremely 
moderate in the use of wine and strong liquors; yet 
he never ceased to take pleasure in witnessing the 
boisterous enjoyment of others, and encouraged his 
guests to drink even to excess, while he watched the 
increasing noise and revelry with manifest satisfac- 
tion. This perhaps had its rise, in part, in his ex- 
treme dislike to the formal observances of court eti- 
quette ; yet, whatever be its source, it is one of the 
least pleasing aspects in which the imperial reformer 
appears. The following extraordinary and somewhat 
ludicrous account of a court banquet in the time of 
the Czar has been published in the memoir of Peter 
the Great, from a manuscript narrative by Dr. Birch, 
preserved among the Sloane Papers in the British 
Museum. After describing the coarse modes of cook- 
ery in use by the Russians, and their employment 
of onions, garlic, train oil, and other unpalatable ac- 
companiments, he says : " The fowls which are for the 
Czar's own eating are very often dressed by his grand 
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Marskal Alseffiof, who is running up and down with 
his apron before him among the other cooks till it is 
time to take up dinner, when he puts on his fine 
clothes, and his full-bottomed wig, and helps to serve 
up the dishes. 

The number of the persons invited is commonly 
two or three hundred, though there is room for no 
more than about an hundred, at four or five tables. 
But as there is no place assigned to anybody, and 
none of the Russians are willing to go home with an 
empty stomach, every body is obliged to seize his 
chtdr, and hold it with all his force, if he would not 
have it snatched from him. 

The Czar being come in, and having chosen a place 
for himself, there is such scuffling and fighting for 
chairs that nothing more scandalous can be seen in 
any country ; though the Czar does not mind in the 
least, nor trouble himself to put a stop to such dis- 
order, pretending that a ceremony, and the formal 
regulations of a marskal^ make company eat uneasy, 
and spoil the pleasure of conversation. Several 
foreign ministers have complained of this to the Czar, 
and refused to dine any more at court ; but all the 
answer they got was, that it was not the Czar's busi- 
ness to turn master of the ceremonies, and please 
foreigners, nor was it his intention to abolish the 
freedom once introduced. This obliged strangers, 
for the future, to follow the Russian fashion in de- 
fending the possession of their chairs, by cuffing and 
boxing their opposers. 
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The company thus sitting down to table without 
any manner of grace, they are all so crowded together 
that they have much ado to lift their hands to their 
mouths. And if a stranger happens to sit between 
two Russians, which is commonly the case, he is sure 
of losing his appetite, though he should have hap- 
pened to have ate nothing for two days before. Coto 
penters and shipwrights sit next to the Czar ; but 
senators, ministers, generals, priests, sailors, buffoons 
of all kinds, sit pell-mell without any distinction. 

The first course consists of nothing but cold meats, 
among which are hams, dried tongues, and the like, 
which not being liable to tricks in cooking, strangers 
ordinarily make their whole meal of them, without 
tasting anything else, though, generally speaking, 
every one takes his dinner beforehand at home. 

Soups and roasted meats make the second course, 
and pastry the third. 

As soon as one sits down, he is obliged to drink 
a cup of brandy ; after which they ply you with great 
glasses full of adulterated tookay^ and other vitiated 
wines, and, between whiles, a bumper of the strongest 
English beer, by which mixture of liquors every one 
of the guests is intoxicated before the soup is served. 

The company, being in this condition, make such 
a noise, racket, and holloing, that it is impossible to 
hear one another, or even to hear the music, which 
is playing in the next room, consisting of a sort of 
trumpets and corpeis (for the Czar hates violins), an4 
with this revelling noise and uproar the Czar is ex- 
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tremely diverted, particularly if the guests fall to 
boxing, and get bloody noses. 

Formerly the company had no napkins allowed 
them; but instead of it they had a piece of very coarse 
linen given them by a servant, who brought in the 
whole piece under his arm, and cut off half an ell for 
every person, which they were at liberty to carry home 
with them; for it had been observed that these pil- 
fering guests used constantly to pocket the napkins. 
But at present two or three Russians must make 
shift with but one napkin, which they pull and haul 
for, like hungry dogs for a bone. 

Eaeh person of the company has but one plate 
during dinner ; so, if some Russian does not care to 
mix the sauces of the different dishes together, he 
pours the soup that is left in his plate either into the 
dish, or into his neighbour's plate, or even under the 
table, after which he rubs his plate clean with his 
finger, and, last of all, wipes it with the table-cloth. 

The tables are each thirty or forty feet long, and 
but two and a half broad. Three or four messes of 
one and the same course are served up to each table. 
The dessert consists of divers sorts of pastry and 
fruits, but the Czarina's table is ftimished with sweet- 
meats. However, it is to be observed, that these 
sweetmeats are only set out on great festivals, for a 
show, and that the Russians of the best fashion have 
nothing for their dessert but the produce of the kitchen 
garden (as pease, beans, &c.), all raw." 

The mode of signalizing a grand entertainment 
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given on the occasion of the birth of a prince, by the 
Czarina Catherine, was not greatly superior to that 
described above. The young prince received the 
name of Peter Petrovitz, and the Kings of Denmark 
and Prussia stood as his godfathers. The joyous 
occasion was celebrated by festivals, balls, and public 
entertainments, which lasted ten days. At one of 
the grand dinners a device was introduced, not less 
puerile than it was rude and barbarous. On opening 
a large pie, which formed the centre dish of the chief 
table, a well-shaped female dwarf stepped out perfectly 
unclad, with the exception of a showy head dress. 
She made a speech to the company, drank their 
health in a glass of wine, and was then helped down 
from her singular platform. A male dwarf was 
served up inUke manner at the table where the prin- 
cipal ladies sat by themselves, and entertained them 
in like manner. These dishes being removed, another 
pie was set on the table, which was supposed to con- 
tain the viands, which the guests had been disappoint- 
ed of in the former pastry ; but on the crust being 
broken, there sprung out a covey of living partridges. 
It was not always for mere frolic, or as a relaxation 
from the cares of state, that Peter the Great had re- 
course to such singular entertainments as have been 
referred to. It was peculiarly characteristic of such 
an absolute ruler, that he should be very impatient 
of any clerical interference with his government. 
After the death of Adrian, patriarch of Moscow, which 
happened in the heat of the war, the primate's throne 
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remained vacant for several years, notwithstanding 
the strong and repeated solicitations of the heads of 
the clergy. The Czar had not forgot the vacancy, 
but recollecting the trouble his £Either had met with 
in maintaining his authority against the turbulent 
spirit of Nicon, the preceding patriarch, he resolved 
to be in no haste to. dispose of the mitre. He gave 
vague answers to the representations that were made 
to him, lu-ging as an excuse, the embarrassment he 
was thrown into by the ruinous war he was obliged 
to carry on, ajod the multitude of affairs that engaged 
his attention. 

The Archbishop of Novogorod, Theophanes Pro- 
copowitsch, always confirmed Peter the Great in his 
projects, and on that account was called the Em- 
peror's right hand. Although he was a candidate 
for the primacy, he was, nevertheless, accused of 
being the cause of the Czar's perseverance in his sys- 
tem, and of advising him to substitute in place of the 
patriarch an ecclesiastical board, under the name of 
a consistorial synod ; though, from what we know of 
Peter's own character and plans, we may be sure no 
such advice was needed. 

Peter having executed this project in 1721, and the 
archbishop having, in compliance with his desire, made 
the requisite ecclesiastical regulations, and printed 
a catechism enriched with illustrative notes and 
scriptural proofs, the Czar thought that no one would 
any longer desire a patriarch. Nevertheless, all the 
dignified clergy, except the Archbishop of Novogorod, 
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adhered to their former way of thinking, and retained 
their hopes of soon seeing a new primate appointed. 

On the Czar's coming one day to the synod, at 
which he often presided, a petition was presented to 
him that he little expected, entreating him to appoint 
a patriarch. On reading it he struck his hreast with 
great violence, and half drawing his sword, cried out 
in a transport of anger : " Here is your patriarch ; " 
then rose immediately and went away. 

Following up the same purpose, the politic Czar 
adopted a different plan for weaning the people from 
any desire for such an office. He took advantage of 
a general rejoicing, to make the patriarchal office an 
ohject of popular ridicule. The hishops, and some of 
the leading clergy, it is said, finding their own re- 
monstrances and entreaties of no avail, tried to stir up 
the people to demand the nomination of their patriarch, 
and gave the Czar such hints as they could venture to 
offer, that the populace were becoming clamorous for 
this great ecclesiastical official. ^^ They shall have a 
patriarch," said Peter, " and one to their liking too I" 
for he knew very well that it was not the people who 
were troubling themselves about the vacant office. 
He accordingly appointed SotofJ the court jester, to 
the office of patriarch, and authorized him to summon 
a conclave. Everything was arranged to give the 
most ludicrous aspect to the proceedings. The mock 
patriarch, who was in his eighty-fourth year, was at 
the same time to be married to a buxom widow, about 
half his age. A party of stutterers were selected to 
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invite the guests. Tlie bulkiest, fattest, and most 
unwieldy men that could be obtained, were appointed 
his running footmen ; and the cardinals, bishops, and 
other members of the conclave, were represented in 
a similar style of burlesque. To add to the ludicrous 
and extravagant folly of the scene, the whole assembly 
were allowed an unlimited supply of brandy. Music, 
grotesque masking, and harlequinade of every sort, 
filled up the measure of this patriarchal conclave, to 
the immense delight and merriment of the populace. 
The same ludicrous and farcical ceremony was renewed 
on three different occasions, both at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, and by this means the popular idea of 
the patriarch c^me to be that of an imperial buffoon, 
or public jester, like the farcical Abbot of Unreason 
or Lord of Misrule of the middle ages. 

During the celebration of this festival at St. Peters- 
burg, the principal inhabitants were expected to keep 
open house. Their tables were spread with a cold 
collation, and with abundance of strong liquors ; and 
so promptly did the citizens avail themselves of this 
free hospitality, that it is said there was scarcely 
a sober person to be found in the whole city. After 
these proceedings had lasted for nine days, the Czar 
crowned the whole by a grand entertainment at the 
senate house, at the conclusion of which each guest 
was required to empty a huge flaggon, like the world- 
famed bear of the Baron of Bradwardine, capable of 
containing a full bottle of wine. " To avoid this,*' 
says Captain Bruce, " I made my escape, pretending 
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to the officer on guard that I was going on a mes- 
sage firom the Czar, which he believing let me pass; 
I went to the house of a Mr. Kelderman, who had 
formerly been one of the Czar's tutors, and was still 
in great favour with him. Mr. Kelderman followed 
me very soon, but not before he had drank off his 
double-eagle, and coming into his own house, he 
complained that he was sick with drinking; and sit- 
ting down by the table, laid his head on it, appearing 
as if fallen asleep. This being a common custom 
with him, his wife and daughters took no notice of 
it; till after some time observing him neither to 
move nor breathe, and coming close up to him, we 
found he was dead, which threw the family into 
great confusion. Knowing the esteem in which he 
stood with the Czar, I went and informed him of the 
sudden death of Mr. Kelderman. His Majesty's 
concern at the event brought him immediately to 
the house, where he condoled with the widow for 
the loss of her husband, ordered an honourable burial 
of the deceased at his own expense, and settled on 
her an annuity for life." 

This melancholy catastrophe, resulting from the 
enforced potations of the Czar, did not put an end 
to the strange system of compulsory entertainments 
and festivities; which, though so strange in our 
estimation, were probably by no means ill-adapted 
for accomplishing the ends that Peter had in view. 
In his anxiety to advance his people to such a state 
of civilization as should enable them to compete on 
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equal terms with the nations of western Europe, he 
had tried the influence of the fine arts, with little 
effect. Painting and architecture flourished under 
his own direct patronage, hut without any visihle 
effect on the education of the people; while the Italian 
ojjera, introduced by him, which more directly ap- 
pealed to popular taste and gratification, proved a 
failure. The coarse jests of the mock patriarch's 
carnival, and the marriage of the royal jester, proved 
greatly more congenial to the rude Muscovite than 
the sweetest tones and most moving scenes of the 
opera. 

One of the great points aimed at by the Czar was 
the bringing of the two sexes together in public, 
and thereby breaking down that system of Oriental 
seclusion of the females, which, so long as it lasted, 
he perceived must form an obstacle to progressive 
civilization, and a barrier to any perfect freedom of 
intercourse with foreigners. With this object in 
view, he specially ordained regulations for enforcing 
the practice of assembling together in each other's 
houses; though the method adopted by him seems 
somewhat curious when tested by our ideas of per- 
sonal liberty and social intercourse. "The Eni- 
peror," says one of the biographers of Peter the 
Great, "had endeavoured to bring the two sexes 
more frequently and publicly together, and had in 
some degree succeeded. He now instituted a regu- 
lation by which he should more effectually ensure 
this intercourse, by soirees or conversaziones, which 
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he wisely judged was the first step to smooth down 

the roughness of^ and give a polish to his untutored 

countrymen. The regulations themselves show, in 

some degree, what the state of society was at that 

time. 1. A public notice was to be hung out at the 

house of assembly. 2. The company to assemble 

not sooner than five, nor continue later than ten. 

3. The master of the house to find chairs, candles, 

liquors, and all necessaries that might be required; 

materials, as cards, &c., for gaming ; but not obliged 

to attend to or wait on his guests. 4. Every one to 

come and go when he pleases, within the prescribed 

hours. 5. Every one to sit, walk, play, or converse, 

just as it suits him ; any breach of etiquette to be 

punished by the person committing it emptying 

the great eagle. 6. Noblemen, officers of state, 

of the army and navy, respectable merchants and 

ship-builders, with their wives and children, to have 

liberty to frequent these assemblies. 7. A particular 

place to be assigned to the servants. 

These soirees are said to have been attended with 
the happiest effects, though the admission of such a 
mixed company was sometimes productive of rather 
awkward situations. The great propensity which 
the Russians generally had for strong liquors, the 
ladies as well as gentlemen, was occasionally in- 
dulged in to excess, and scenes occurred that would 
not be tolerated in civilized society. It required 
time to get rid of this gross indulgence, if it has yet 
been entirely eradicated; for it is stated, on very 
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competent authority, that " intoxication is not dis- 
graceful, and, even among people of good condition, 
if a lady be overtaken in liquor, it is no subject of 
reproach ;" the Russians are said to be " friendly, 
jovial, and courteous ; boast of their friendship ; and 
those that are not able to stand find ready assistance 
from those who can." 



CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATION OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 

It has already been made abundantly manifest by 
various of the anecdotes recorded of Peter the Great, 
that, like other distinguished popular reformers, 
nothing was too minute to be unworthy of his notice, 
or to seem undeserving of care. On his return from 
Holland and England, after he had suppressed the 
insurrection of the Strelitzes with the utmost rigour 
and cruelty, he set himself resolutely to effect the 
regeneration of the country. A reformer familiar 
only with the humanity and refinement of Western 
civilization would probably have despaired of a people 
who retained far more of the characteristics of the no- 
made Tartar than of the European. Peter, however, 
with all his fine natural genius and indomitable energy, 
was only himself emerging from the same condition, 
and therefore saw no insurmountable difficulties in 
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the attempt to lead his people in his own footsteps. 
The very first object which the intrepid reformer 
assailed^ was the national dress. This was formed 
entirely on the Tartar model, and had midergone 
no modification from any intercourse with western 
Europe. The direct influence of government had 
hitherto fostered this Oriental costume, and the dress 
of the Russian soldier seemed to the rest of Europe 
equally barbarous and inconvenient. He wore a 
pair of loose and very wide drawers, presenting to 
the eye the appearance of a petticoat, and over this, 
a long coat reaching to the heels, and belted round 
the waist. Such a dress was manifestly equally 
unsoldier-like, and ill-adapted for the actual vicissi- 
tudes of war. The dress was completed by a conical 
cap or helmet on the head, and its effeminate charac- 
ter was somewhat awkwardly redeemed by a great 
bushy, untrimmed beard, nearly covering the face. 
The whole dress manifestly had its origin in the 
indolent and uncleanly customs of the wandering life 
among the Tartar hoards of Asia, and served as an 
easy cover for slothfulness and filth. It was, more- 
over, a most manifest and visible bar of separation be- 
tween the native Russian and the civilized European. 
' The whole of these exterior emblems of barbarism 
were at once condemned by the Czar. The soldiers 
were required to shave, and compelled to adopt the 
European costume, with all the harassing attentions 
to orderj uniformity, and tidiness of dress, which is 
now universally required of the soldier. 
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The objections to the Mnscovite dress were no less 
applicable to the civilian than the soldier; bnt Peter 
was a practical man, and knew the danger of hastily 
meddling with the hereditary prejudices and fixed 
habits of a whole people. He had already had 
sufficient evidence of the personal enmiiy with which 
he was regarded in certain influential quarters. The 
clergy, moreover, had as usual set their faces reso- 
lutely against all innovation; and there were millions 
of serfs prepared to resent any encroachment on their 
deeply rooted prejudices and customs. The beard 
especially, in its untrimnied and ample condition, 
which has been recognised for upwards of two thou- 
sand years as one of the most unmistakeable ex- 
terior symbols of barbarism, was regarded by the 
Russian peasantry as one of their most sacred per- 
sonal rights ; and nothing probably could have led 
more certainly to a revolution, and a complete over- 
throw of all the Czar's schemes of reform, than any 
attempt at a universal enforcement of his plan for 
assimilating the native Russians to the more ci\dlized 
natives of western Europe. He accordingly limited 
the imperative requirement of uniformity to the new 
model, to the army alone, while he left to all ranks 
of civilians the free choice between shaving their 
beards and docking the skirts of their coats, or paying 
a ^ed tax. This, for the citizens, was fixed at one 
hundred roubles; while from the priests and the 
peasantry it was levied in the form of a fine of a 
kopeck every time they passed the gate of any city. 
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Such was the pertinacity with which they preserved 
their beards, as a distinguishing mark from foreigners, 
for whom they were taught by the clergy to entertain 
an inveterate dislike, that this tax on beards soon 
became a productive source of revenue to the Czar. 

Among the nobility, officials, and public function- 
aries of all sorts, the will of the Emperor in such a 
matter of taste was of course law, and thus the influ- 
ence of fashion and example was brought to bear on 
the people, especially in St. Petersburg, and other 
large towns. But this, which exercises so powerful 
an influence in Paris or London, aff*ected only a very 
small circle in Russia ; and, to this day, the rough, 
bushy beard of the native Muscovite is a universal 
characteristic of the lower classes in Russia. 

It was not, however, as a mere reformer of an un- 
gainly and barbarous costume that Peter interfered. 
He aimed at promoting the personal comfort, as well 
as reforming the manners of his subjects. 

" The Emperor," saysM. St^ehlin, "notwithstand- 
ing the important affairs that demanded his attention, 
did not neglect those which seem of inferior conse- 
quence, but which, nevertheless, contribute to the 
happiness of the people. Several of his actions prove 
this beyond dispute ; but the only one we shall men- 
tion here, is the pains he took to improve the Russian 
Idbti. The hbti is a kind of shoe worn by the coun- 
try people, and is made of osiers, or the bark of the 
birch tree matted in the form of a sock, and tied on 
the foot with a string. 
E 
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The Czar having remarked that the Russian pea- 
sants made more neat and durable labtis than the 
Finlanders, attributed the diseases to which the latter 
were subject to this want of industry. He asked 
them why they did not make their labtis with more 
care ? and as they answered they could not, he sent 
for six men, well skilled in the business, from the 
governments of Novogorod and Cassan, from whence 
many thousands are circulated, every year, over the 
different provinces of the empire. 

These six workmen were successively distributed 
through the parishes of Finland, where, under the 
inspection of the vicars, they taught the peasants to 
make their labtis in a more wholesome and durable 
manner ; nor were they permitted to return home till 
all the inhabitants had learned their method. 

The vicars were obliged to give an account every 
month to the governor of Vibourg of the progress 
made by their parishioners. They also received a 
sum of money, which they distributed to the shoe- 
makers at the rate of a rouble per week. 

By these means the Czar procured the Finland 
peasantry shoes more capable of resisting the weather, 
and consequently more proper to defend them from 
the diseases to which they were exposed by those 
they were before accustomed to wear.*' 

An amusing specimen of the obstinate ignorance 
of popular prejudice was furnished by a reform of 
a different nature, effected by the Czar. He had 
seen, from his intercourse with European nations, 
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the inconvenience which arose from the calendar of 
Hussia differing from all the others. The Russian 
year began on the first of September, and hence, for 
a third of every year, the date of the year was irre» 
concilable with that of other countries. The in- 
convenience of this became at once manifest when 
commercial intercourse had been established with 
Holland and Great Britain, and Peter accordingly 
resolved that an alteration should be made, so as to 
bring the Russian calendar into uniform agreement 
with that ]0ecognised throughout the rest of Christian 
Enrt^ie. He fixed on the opening year of the 18th 
century as most suitable for this important change, 
and issued orders that the year 1700 should com- 
mence on the first, of January, and be inaugurated 
by a general jubilee, and suitable religious solemni- 
ties calculated to impress the new change on the 
popular mind. This, however, was an innovation on 
ancient customs which no religious solemnities could 
reconcile to the minds of the bigoted and refractory 
Russian priesthood. It was a settled dogma of the 
Russian Church that God created the world in the 
month of September, and any attempt to shifb the 
beginning of the year fi'om that which, it seemed to 
them, had been unalterably fixed from all time for 
its commencement, was, in their estimation, such a 
profane and athiestical innovation as Antichrist alone 
could originate. To the rude populace, in whose 
minds this idea of creation had been indoctrinated as 
one of the most essential points of their belief, the 
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profanity of tlie proposed change seemed even less 
manifest than its impossibility. The great bulk of 
them demanded of their priests, with incredulous sur- 
prise, how the Czar proposed to change the course of 
the Sim I and were answered by such refinements of 
stolid bigotry and ignorance as left them all the 
more impressed with the impious daring of this new 
imperial design. The Czar, however, had already 
achieved so much, that even the most ignorant 
and incredulous were impressed with a vague belief 
that he would, somehow or other, accoitiplish this 
feat. Meanwhile the Czar's authority sufficed to 
establish the change at St. Petersburg and the prin- 
cipal sea-ports, where its immediate adoption was of 
the most importance. In all public offices, courts of 
justice, and throughout the army and navy, the new 
style was, in like manner, introduced by the Czar's 
authority; and thus, while the priests continued in 
remote rural districts to denounce it as profane, im- 
pious, and impossible, the change slowly spread 
wherever commerce or court patronage extended their 
influence, until in Russia, as elsewhere, the old style 
became obsolete. 

The construction of a fleet, and the creation of an 
efficient navy, were points of no less difficulty, from 
their interference with the stubborn prejudices of a 
people, whose capital had hitherto been remote from 
all intercourse with any maritime nation, and whose 
clergy taught them to look upon all foreign arts and 
customs with a contempt and hatred still more intense 
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than the feelings with which the Chinese have been 
accustomed to look down on all beyond the pale of 
the celestial empire as ignorant barbarians. But 
the Czar had other and no less formidable difficulties 
to remove, in the absence of all sea-board to the 
Russian empire, as it stood when he succeeded to his 
father's throne. With the attainment of the latter, 
some of the other obstacles disappeared, and by the 
transference of the court and capital to the Neva, at 
the head of the Gulf of Finland, where the nobles and 
citizens were brought under the direct influence of 
foreign merchants, and of the growing Russian navy, 
all direct opposition to this important change was got 
rid of. When, however, the peace of Neustadt was 
signed, on the 10th of September 1721, by which 
the dominion of the Gulf of Finland and the com- 
mand of the Baltic Sea were finally secured to Russia, 
the Czar determined, with characteristic vigour, to fit 
even his inland people for appreciating the important 
advantages thus secured to them. 

By the peace of Neustadt, all the conquests of 
Peter the Great were finally secured to him; and he 
thus became absolute sovereign over Livonia, Estho- 
nia, Ingria, Carelia, Wyburg, and all the adjacent 
islands. The joy of the Czar was unboimded, as 
in this he may be said to have attained the summit 
of his desires. Yet with a wisdom and modera- 
tion singularly contrasting with the bigoted hatred 
of foreigners, which the creed of his church and 
country cherished, one of his first proceedings was 
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to try by all means to attach the people to him as 
securely as he had done the country. All Swedish 
prisoners were set at liberty, and both officers and 
soldiers were tempted by the offer of equivalent or 
superior rank, and better pay, in the Russian army, 
to adopt the country as their own. To the civilians, 
and the inhabitants of the sea-ports, he was still more 
liberaL The reformed Protestants of Riga obtained 
from him a church for the public exercise of their 
religion, along with privileges and immunities which 
they had in vain sought for from the Swedish govern- 
ment. To these were added other privileges extend- 
ing to the whole community, and specially adapted 
to encourage foreigners to settle among them. In 
like manner, he restored to the Livonians rights and 
privileges of which they had been deprived during 
the reigns of the two preceding Swedish sovereigns, 
and for which they had striven with a resolute deter- 
mination that brought some of their chief men to the 
block. By these and the like means, the Czar effec- 
tually consolidated his extended empire, and bound 
his new subjects to him by the most effectual ties, 
originating in a community of interest. 

The Czar now sought to enlist the sympathy of 
the whole empire in his new acquisitions, and to 
awake in their minds a sense of their importance. 
For this purpose a day of public thanksgiving for 
the peace was appointed. A general amnesty was 
ordered to be proclaimed throughout the empire, not 
only for such as had committed offences deserving of 
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punisliment, but even for those on whom sentence had 
been passed. All public debts were declared to be 
remitted to those who were unable to pay ; and the 
poor subjects of the Czar were absolved from all 
arrears of taxes or imposts due to the treasury, up 
to the day of the proclamation of the peace. The 
senate carried these commands into immediate exe- 
cution, and by its orders all persons confined in the 
prisons or galleys, whether for debts, misdemeanors, 
or political crimes, were liberated. Even those ac- 
cused of high treason were included in this compre- 
hensive amnesty, robbery and murder being the sole 
exceptions to its merciful operations. 

The Czar now found leisure to exhibit to the in- 
habitants of his ancient inland capital, such illustra- 
tions of the changes wrought on the empire as might 
help to break down their old prejudices, and awaken 
them to some interest in its progress. A period of 
jubilee in celebration of the peace was fixed to be 
held at Moscow; and the Czar, breaking through his 
wonted aversion to bearing a part in any public cere- 
monial display, introduced these public rejoicings by 
making his triumphal entry into Moscow at the head 
of his guards. Triumphal arches were erected in the 
principal streets, and fetes, balls, masquerades, and 
public games, followed, which lasted for six weeks. 
In the midst of these, the Czar contrived to introduce 
the means for accomplishing the object he had in 
view. A series of grand marine processions were 
contrived so as to exhibit to the inhabitants, who had 
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never seen the sea, some adequate representation of 
the new powers and means of extended influence 
acquired by the nation, and thereby to convey 
to them some definite ideas of a commercial and 
warlike navy. A yacht of beautiful workmanship 
was completely rigged as a ship; splendidly de- 
corated with painting and gilding, and himg with 
the most showy banners. This vessel was mounted 
with twelve small brass guns, and being placed on a 
sledge drawn by horses, a select crew was provided, 
consisting of the Czar himself, the Duke of Holstein, 
and the most distinguished officers of the army and 
navy, all dressed in a gala naval costume. A band 
of martial music occupied the poop; and in this naval 
chariot the Czar rode daily through the principal 
streets of Moscow, halting at the house of some of 
the principal nobles at which he was to dine, and 
greeting his host with a salute from the guns of the 
yacht. 

After this royal galley came a frigate of 16 guns, 
completely manned with youths habited like Dutch 
skippers, but with their dresses made of rich velvet. 
These trimmed the sails, and performed all the 
manoeuvres of a ship at sea. This again was follow- 
ed by a richly decorated barge, the crew of which 
consisted of the Empress and the principal ladies of 
the court. Upwards of thirty vessels of various kinds 
followed. Pilot boats were seen, from which the 
pilots heaved the lead, and note^ the soundings. 
Trading ships, pinnaces, fishing sloops, and wherries, 
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were all represented, each filled with masqueraders 
in the costumes of the different nations of Europe; 
and some of them so large as to require forty horses 
to draw them. Thus were the inhabitants of Moscow, 
who had never before seen anything of the kind but 
the clumsy flat-bottomed barges on their own little 
stream, apprized in some measure of the nature of a 
marine, and of the imposing spectacle of the commer- 
cial and warlike navy, by means of which they were 
now being brought into intimate union with civilized 
Europe. Few proceedings of the great Czar are more 
thoroughly characteristic of that original genius which 
80 peculiarly capacitated him to become the reformer 
and regenerator of his people. While the populace 
of Moscow were intent only on pleasure, the Czar had 
a deep purpose in view in these singular fetes. Their 
hereditary aversion to maritime affairs, and to all in- 
tercourse with other nations, was being sapped and 
broken down, and they were thus being fitted for 
bearing a more active part in the extending commer- 
cial relations of the Russian empire, which, before the 
death of the Czar, connected the Finland GulfJ by 
direct intercourse, with the empire of China. By 
means such as this, Peter gradually changed the ex- 
ternal aspect, the social habits and ideas, and the 
whole manners of the people. Their Tartar robes 
and beards gave place to a costume more nearly ap- 
proaching that of western Europe; and the old titles 
of boyards, okolnitchie, dumnie-diaki, and the like, 
were superseded by those of presidents, counsellors, 
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senators, generals, and admirals, such as the Czar had 
become familiar with during his sojourn in England 
and the Low Countries. 



CHAPTEB YI. 

RUSSIA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Catherine II., the celebrated Empress of Russia, 
undertook, in January 1787, a royal progress through 
her dominions, in order to visit in triumph the Crimea, 
or ancient Tauris, renowned both in fable and in his- 
tory, which her troops had recently wrested from the 
sway of the fierce Mussulman. This journey dis- 
closed, in succession, the various scenes of a pano- 
rama which we will attempt to sketch, in order to 
convey some idea of Russia towards the close of the 
eighteenth century; thus forming a connecting link 
between Russia as it was, and as it is. 

The imperial cortege consisted of fourteen car- 
riages, twenty- four ordinary sledges, and forty bag- 
gage waggons, while relays of five hundred and sixty 
horses were in waiting at every stage. The cold was 
intense ; the roads, hardened by the frost and snow, 
were in excellent condition, and the number and fine 
condition of the horses enabled them to move at such 
a rate, that the carriages mounted on their lofty 
sliders seemed to fly along the ground. 
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At the period of the year selected the days are at 
the shortest, the sun appearing above the horizon only 
six or seven hours out of the twenty-four ; but the 
Oriental luxury affected by the Russian court found 
means of effectually supplying the want of light 
on the way. At short distances on both sides of 
the road, enormous piles of fir-trees, cypresses, 
beeches, and pines were placed, and being lighted as 
they approached, they moved along a path illuminated 
with a brilliancy rivalling that of the day. 

It would be tedious to describe all the towns and 
villages which the imperial cortege passed in so long a 
ioumey; we will mention only those which appear to 
deserve some notice from their size, antiquity, wealth, 
or historical interest. 

During the first part of this journey, begun in the 
middle of a rigorous winter, the Empress and her suite 
had to traverse immense plains covered with snow, 
and vast forests of firs bristling with icicles, present- 
ing sometimes, by the reflection of the sun^s rays, the 
brilliancy of the crystal and the diamond. At this 
season, a great part of Russia differs little from 
Siberia itself in point of cold. Every animal remains 
under cover, and the natives cower over their hearths, 
close to the indispensable stove with which each cot- 
tage is provided. No living thing is ever seen to 
move along those dreary solitudes of snow and ice, 
excepting now and then long trains of sledges, flying 
in different directions at fiill gallop, bearing the varied 
products of agricultural and manufacturing industry 
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to the different towns and villages, resembling fleets 
of merchantmen traversing a sea of ice. 

It is not difficult to imagine the striking contrast 
that now presented itself. In the midst of this waste 
of snow, a thousand blazing piles stretched themselves 
in a line as far as the eye could reach, along which 
flashed the imperial cavalcade, environed with all the 
pomp and luxury of an Eastern court. At some dis- 
tance from the towns and villages which they passed in 
succession, the solitudes were peopled with multitudes 
of the citizens and villagers, whom curiosity, or the fear 
of official censure, prompted to brave the rigours of 
the climate, and who welcomed their sovereign as she 
passed with prolonged cheers and acclamations. 

At every halting- place, the Empress found either 
a palace or some elegant mansion fitted up for her 
reception. At all the towns, the persons compos- 
ing her suite obtained accommodation with the weal- 
thiest of the inhabitants; but in the villages and 
smaller towns, they could find shelter only in the 
peasants' houses, where the heat of their close and 
confined rooms was so excessive, that sleep was not 
to be thought of. A little narrow slit was the only 
window, imparting a faint glimmer of light to a low- 
roofed chamber, almost completely filled by an enor- 
mous stove, surrounded T^ith wooden seats placed 
close to the walls. This stove serves the peasant, his 
wife, and children, instead of a bed ; and a burning 
twig of resinous wood supplies them with light. 

The face of the country which the Empress passed 
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throtigh at the commencement of this journey, pre- 
sents little variety of aspect, consisting, as it does, 
only of forests and frozen marshes. The government 
of St. Petersburg alone contained seventy thousand 
acres of wood; but owing to the rigour of the climate, 
the consumption was so great, that the Empress, by a 
ukase, commanded that not more than the thirtieth 
part should be cut in any one year, and the ground 
immediately thereafter re-planted. 

Smolensk, Porkhoff, and other towns in succession, 
presented themselves to the eye of the travellers. 
Smolensk, the first of these, is associated by French- 
men with the memory of fruitless victories and 
terrible disasters. The flames of the burning city, 
kindled by the inhabitants themselves in 1812, 
glared ominously on the deceitful triumph of the 
most celebrated warrior of modem times ; and on his 
return, its charred and blackened ruins seemed to 
scowl on the thinned ranks of his shattered array, and 
to foretell the speedily approaching overthrow of the 
empire founded by that extraordinary man. 

The commerce of Smolensk with Riga and Poland 
was at this time in a state of great vigour, and had 
been rapidly developed by the advancement of agri- 
culture and civilization in the southern provinces of 
the empire : its government forms one of the richest 
provinces of Eussia, and its resources arising from 
agriculture are less exposed to vicissitudes than 
wealth derived from most other industrial sources. 

The situation of Smolensk is highly picturesque: 
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the beauty of the Dnieper, the rapidity of its current, 
which, commencing almost at its source, flows past 
the ancient city of Kieff with majestic impetuosity, 
and even continues to increase till it falls into the 
Euxine Sea ; the steep and precipitous nature of its 
banks, crowned at some points by buildings in the 
form of an amphitheatre; at others, hollowed into 
deep and rugged ravines ; and country seats, gardens, 
and orchards, mingled in pleasing and endless confu- 
sion — all present to the eye of the traveller the most 
singular scene that can be imagined. The more 
striking features of the picture, it is true, could, at 
the season of the Empress's journey, be seen only as 
through a veil; still it was impossible not to be 
struck with the change of aspect which the face of 
the country presented, from the time they left the 
government of St. Petersburg, and had entered an in- 
teresting chain of heights that commences near Pork- 
hoff, and forms the source of the Dwina, Wolga, and 
Dnieper, which pour their waters, the first into the 
North Sea, and the two others into the Caspian and 
Black Seas. 

After three days' stay at Smolensk, the travellers 
resumed their journey, and six days* travelling 
brought the Empress to Kieff, the venerable capital 
of the early Czars of Russia, situated on the Dnieper, 
about four hundred leagues from St. Petersburg. 
Here again they paused, the further prosecution of 
the journey being deferred till the melting of the ice 
set free the navigation of the river. 
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The approach to Kieff awakens in the mind that 
deep feeling of reverence which the sight of the relics 
of ancient times rarely fails to inspire. The pictu- 
resque situation of the ancient city also adds to this 
impression. On beholding it, we are reminded that 
it formed the cradle of an immense empire, long 
plunged in obscurity, but which, in the course of a 
century and a hal^ has risen to so colossal a height, 
both in power and resources. 

It was from the walls of Eieff that the first armies 
set out to assail the tottering throne of the Eastern 
empire, and from thence proceeded the chieftains who 
hurled their lances at the gilded portals of the city of 
Constantine. It was to Kieff that a Greek princess 
first brought the light of the gospel, which has since 
spread with such rapidity, reaching even to the icy 
regions of the pole. The name Kieff comes from a 
Sarmatian word, Kivi^ which signifies mountain; and 
in point of fact it is built on several steep and lofty 
elevations. Founded in the fifth century, it did not 
become the capital of the Russian empire till the 
eleventh. Eiefif has experienced many disastrous 
vicissitudes. It has been taken and retaken by the 
khan of Tartary, and its fortifications have been re- 
peatedly demolished, and its inhabitants carried into 
captivity. 

This city is built on an elevation, rising perpendi- 
cularly in some places, two hundred and forty f^^t 
above the level of the river, which gives it an impos- 
ing appearance when viewed from the opposite bank, 
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and enables it still to retain some semblance of its 
ancient dignity. At tbe time of the Empresses visit, 
it covered a vast space of groutid, but presented to the 
eye an incongruous mixture of majestic ruins and 
miserable huts, a few large convents, many churches 
with gilded domes, and numerous palaces and other 
stone buildings, which had been begun, but never 
finished, and were now mouldering in premature 
decay. The ground on which the city is built forms 
three natural divisions : the first consists of the fortress 
of Petshersky, and its suburbs ; the second contains 
the ancient city ; the third, forming the district called 
Podol, consists of the more newly built houses close to 
the Dnieper. Each of these divisions is surrounded 
by ramparts, which communicate with each other by 
means of intrenchments. 

The environs of Kieff are occupied here and there 
with hermitages and monasteries pleasantly situated. 
Among these is the monastery of Vouidoubetz, the 
name of which recalls an ancient tradition. " Prince 
Vladimir," say the old chronicles, " having received 
Christian baptism, resolved to destroy the pagan 
temples and their idols ; he made the principal idol, 
which was named Peroun, be dragged from its place 
and flung into the river. The superstitious people, 
attached to the worship of their favourite idol, cried 
with groans, * Peroun, Peroun, vouidoubey V that is, 
* Peroun, Peroun, come out of the water I' It so 
happened that the idol got aground at the place 
w^here the monastery of which we speak stands, and 
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it' 

,. ^jfte spot ever after was laered in the ^es of the 
ereduloas people; hence its name, Yonidoabets/' 

A temporary palace of vast size had been reared 
in expectation of the Empress's visit, of elegant pro- 
poitioMf^ and richly and tastefully fitted up, where 
she reeeived the homage of the clergy and nobility, 
the merchants, and the numerous visiters from a dis- 
tance., who had been attracted by the magnificence 
and Bovelty of the spectacle that now met their eye : 
a anqplvous court; a rich nobility; warlike chief- 
tains^' officers of all ranks; bearded merchants, in 
long robes ; the famous Cossacks of the Don, in their 
rich Asiatic costume, celebrated for the length of 
their lances and their undisciplined valour; and 
Tartars, formerly the lords of Russia, now the humble 
. siiijecta of the Empress. A prince of Georgia brought 
' / . to the foot of the throne the tributes of Pharos and 
Colchis; representatives of the numerous tribes of 
the Eirghis followed — a nomadic and warlike people, 
often vanquished, never subdued; and, finally, the 
fierce Kalmoucks appeared, the descendants of those 
Huns who, xmder the leadership of King Atilla, burst 
like a deluge over the fairest countries of Europe. 

The representatives of the whole East seemed to 
pour in to obtain a sight of the modem Semiramis, 
presenting at one view the most striking contrasts of 
manners, figures, and costumes. 

Here the Empress passed the winter, but as soon 
as the waters of the Dnieper were released from their 
wintry chain, and nature resumed the fjEurer colours 
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of spring, Catherine gave the signal to depart, and 
embarked on the 1st of May 1787, on board a 
splendid galley, followed by as proud a fleet as 
stream ever bore on its bosom. It consisted of 
twenty.four ships, having on board three thousand 
sailors and soldiers; at their head sailed seven galleys 
of an elegant form and tasteful decorations, and fur- 
nished with numerous crews, all clothed in splendid 
uniforms. The cabins fitted up in the afber part of 
the ships were resplendent with silk and gold; each 
galley had its band of music; and numberless shallops 
and small boats, covering the face of the waters in all 
directions, accompanied the imperial squadron in its 
progress. The whole scene seemed more like a 
creation of the fancy than a scene of actual life. 

The Empress was received, as soon as she made 
her appearance, with firing of cannon and the shouts 
of an immense multitude, who had come from all 
parts of the empire to enjoy the spectacle, or had 
been commanded to join the adulatory crowd which 
lined both banks of the river as she passed; nor 
were the usual theatrical disguises so characteristic 
of a Russian imperial progress wanting on this occa- 
sion. The cities, villages, country houses, and even 
the humblest cottages, were so ornamented and 
disguised with triumphal arches, garlands of flowers, 
and elegant architectural fagades, as to deceive the 
eyes with the appearance of magnificent cities, palaces, 
and gardens, which in reality had no existence. 

The snow had now wholly disappeared; a smiling 
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yerdare covered the ground ; the fields were enamel- 
led with flowers; a bright son imparted life and 
freshness to nature ; and the gay scene was farther 
enlivened by harmonious music proceeding from the 
galleys. The varied costumes of the spectators who 
lined the banks gave additional life and interest, and 
as the Empress approached the great towns, picked 
men £rom the different cavalry regiments were drawn 
up to receive her, in all the dazzling glitter of their 
acms and the splendour of their uniforms. The 
weather, the season of the year, nature and art, all 
seemed to combine to secure the triumph of Prince 
Potemkin, whose government Catherine was then 
traversing. This powerful favourite hoped, by sur- 
rounding his sovereign with so many evidences of her 
power, at the moment when she was passing in 
triumph through countries recently vanquished by 
her arms, to inflame her ambition, and awaken the 
desire of attempting new conquests. 

The course down the river extended from Kieff to 
Kaydak, a distance of four hundred and forty- six 
versts. Near the latter town, the cataracts of the 
Borysthenes begin, the most dangerous of which is 
the eighth, named Ninajetinsk, seven hundred fathoms 
in length, with a fall of six and a quarter feet. 

Prince Potemkin had prepared a nocturnal fete to 
celebrate the entree of his sovereign into Kaydak. 
As soon as the night was sufficiently advanced, the 
moxmtain of Eanieff burst into a flame : a winding 
fosse having been dug in its sides, all round, filled with 
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combustible matter. When fully lighted up, it pre- 
sented the appearance of lava issuing from a volcano, 
and rushing furiously down the mountain sides; and, 
as if to complete the resemblance, a hundred thousand 
muskets were fired at the same instant, causing the 
air to reverberate for miles around. The effect of 
the whole was doubled by the reflection from the 
waters of the Dnieper. 

The imperial party arrived at Krementschuk on the 
10th of May, when spring was shedding life and beauty 
around. There a large and splendid mansion was pre- 
pared for the reception of the Empress, surrounded 
by a garden laid out in the English taste, into which 
Prince Potemkin, at great expense, had caused to be 
transplanted a number of trees of enormous size. 
Twelve thousand troops were mustered, all newly 
clothed and equipped; the nobility also attended in 
their rich dresses, and the merchants and gentry 
came from all the provinces of the empire. 

Prince Potemkin was unwearied in his endeavours 
to gratify his sovereign to the utmost. Whatever 
means his boundless power or knowledge of the 
Empress's character could suggest, he employed to 
this end with equal ability and success. He was a 
special adept in the well-known Russian manoeuvre, 
of cheating the eyes of the travellers as they traversed 
these sandy and barren deserts with the appearance 
of life and fertility. He took care not to allow the 
fleet to come to anchor, excepting only before pic- 
turesquely situated towns and villages. Immense 
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flocks of sheep were seen browsing the green sward; 
groups of peasantry enlivened the mountain sides; 
boats in countless numbers sailed about the river, 
filled with youths of both sexes singing their native 
airs, all brought, for mere show, to meet the eye of 
the Empress as she sailed past, and trained as so 
many actors, to ape in this manner the appearance 
of prosperiiy, contented cheerfulness, and devotion 
to their rulers. 

At Krementschuk, the prince gave orders for a 
grand military spectacle to take place in her pre- 
sence, in which forty-five squadrons of cavalry and 
a numerous body of infantry went through the 
mancBuvrings of a mock fight. After the review, 
Catherine re-embarked on board her galley, and 
resumed her route. The river at this point becomes 
wider and shallower, which made the navigation 
more difficult than it had hitherto been, and every 
now and then, owing to light or contrary winds, 
some of the ships got aground on the low-lying 
islands and sandbanks that impeded the channel. 

On the 20th May, the whole party landed, and 
encamped at some distance from Kaydak. The 
Empress, after hearing mass in the imperial tent, 
laid the first stone of Ekatharinoslaff, a royal palace 
built on a commanding site, from whence the wind- 
ings of the Dnieper and the wood-clad islands that 
adorned this part of its course could be seen for miles. 
Near this spot also is the celebrated cataract, long 
regarded as absolutely impassable. The Dnieper at 
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this place is encumbered throughout its whole breadth 
with rocks, stretching in a chain from one side to 
the other; some allowing the water to flow past, 
others forming cascades, down which it dashes and 
foams with fiiry. Experience, however, has taught 
the boatmen of the Dnieper to overcome its difficul- 
ties, and when the water is high the passage can be 
effected with little difficulty, under the guidance of 
certain old Zaporavians accustomed to the perilous 
navigation. 

On leaving Ekatharinoslaff, the imperial party 
entered the steppes, those vast and solitary plains, 
whose tame and level aspect is broken only at long 
intervals by a few inconsiderable hills, down the naked 
sides of which mere threads of water here and there 
are seen to descend, forming small winding streams 
in the plains below. These steppes may be tra- 
versed seven or eight leagues together, without meet- 
ing a single human being or seeing a house or tree. 
Flocks of sheep and studs of horses, allowed to run 
at large all the year round, alone people these vast 
solitudes. ^ 

Upon visiting these regions, the sight of an im- 
mense horizon of verdure produces for a time an 
effect on the mind similar to that awakened by the 
first view of the ocean; but as the traveller advances, 
an irrepressibly painful feeling of loneliness soon 
begins to make itself felt, at seeing nothing but the 
sky above, and one boundless and unvaried expanse 
of verdure all around. 
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Lying partly in Europe and partly in Asia, these 
steppes extend, on the European side, from the Bug 
to the Sea of Azoph, and, on the Asiatic side, from 
the Caucasus to the frontiers of China, presenting 
everywhere ihe same unv«irying features. 

The imperial party had to traverse one of these 
steppes for a hundred leagues, before they reached 
Kherson, the capital of the government of the same 
name. It was in the government of Kherson, to- 
wards the end of the last century, that the Due de 
Eichelieu founded the city of Odessa, that brilliant 
creation of Catherine II., who, as if by enchantment, 
transformed, in a few years, what was formerly an 
arid waste, into a territory covered with populous 
villages, in the midst of which rises one of the most 
flourishing cities of Europe. 

From Kherson the Empress proceeded to Keseker- 
man, situated on the right bank of the Dnieper. 
This little town formerly belonged to the Nogais 
Tartars. Catherine crossed the river at this place, 
and on landing at the other side, found a troop of 
Tartars of the chief families waiting to do her homage, 
and act as her escort. From this place, in order to 
reach Perekop, it was necessary to cross the great 
desert of Kogais, an immense steppe, totally bare of 
trees, in which the only vestige of human labour is 
a bridge built of dark-coloured stones, across the 
little river of Kalentchuk. 

At this place, as previously arranged by Prince 
Potemkin, ' fifty squadrons of Cossacks of the Don 
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unexpectedly presented themselves to the view of* 
Catherine, whose picturesque Asiatic costumes, the 
rapidity of their movements, the beauty and spirit 
of their horses, and their fine appearance at full gal- 
lop, with their long lances in rest, made the bleak- 
ness of the desert steppes be forgotten. 

This spectacle was followed by another scarcely 
less striking. A tribe of wandering Tartar shepherds 
with their camels, presented themselves in the plain 
to the eye of the travellers. Next, an immense tent 
appeared, that advanced, or at least seemed to ad- 
vance, by ks own proper motion, along the grassy 
plain. Shortly after, a number of Kalmoucks were 
seen to come out of this singular locomotive dwelling, 
the invisible genii, doubtless, by whom the apparent 
pfodigy had been effected. 

The reader will be interested in some details as to 
the construction of Kalmouck tents. First of all, a 
slight circular frame is prepared, of wooden trellis- 
work, about four feet high from the ground, and 
enclosing a space from fifteen to twenty feet in 
diameter; on the upper cornice of this frame, as a 
base, another conically shaped frame is placed, made 
of laths or thin wooden rods, twenty-five or thirty 
feet long; these rods do not meet in a point at the 
vertex of the cone, but their upper ends are attached 
all round a small circle of wood, a little below the 
proper vertex, which is cut away, thus forming a 
truncated cone. These rods are kept in their places 
by means of transverse strips of leather, fastened by 
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pms, which can be taken oat at pleasure. The whole 
18 covered by an immense web of camels'-hair cloth, 
reaching to the ground. The lower folds of this 
ooyering can be raised on any side at the convenience 
of the inmates; while the upper aperture serves for 
ventilation, and also allows the smoke to escape. The 
fiarmtore of the tent consists of couches and raised 
divans, made of the same material as the covering 
of the tent. Thirty individuals may lodge comfort- 
ably in one of these tents, the flocks and camels 
ftleeping on the outside all around it. When about 
to travel to a distant part, they take off the cover- 
ing, remove the nails, tie up the rods in bundles, 
and place the whole in a single waggon. When, 
however, they have to move only a short distance 
in search of fresh pastures, they do not take the tent 
to pieces, but simply bear it up from the inside, and 
make it move slowly along till they reach their 
destination. It was a manoeuvre of this sort which 
they performed in the presence of the Empress. 
Those who are accustomed from their youth to this 
sort of dwelling, probably find it sufficiently com- 
modious, and suited to the circumstances of a nomadic 
life. There is something childish, however, and 
ludicrous in the extreme, to fancy a sovereign making 
a progress through her dominions, not to discover its 
wants and promote the amelioration of the people, 
or to redress their grievances, but only to be made 
the sport of such theatrical displays, by which barren 
wastes and wretched hovels were made for the 
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moment to assume the appearance of well-peopled 
regions and comfortable dwellings. 

The imperial party arrived, almost immediately 
after traversing this great steppe, at Perekop, a narrow 
isthmus which separates the Black Sea from the Sea 
of Azoph, and which constitutes the entrance and the 
key of the peninsula of the Crimea, to which the 
Empress had restored the ancient name of Tauris, or 
Taurida. The mountain district in the southern part 
of Tauris presents to the eye a richly varied aspect; 
the air is pure and healthy, the sky clear, and nature 
lavish in her bounties. The majestic appearance of 
the hills, some of which rise to the height of eighteen 
hundred feet, is highly imposing. The numerous 
valleys that lie at their base abound in fertile vines ; 
fruits and flowers, woods and clumps of trees, streams, 
cascades, and richly cultivated fields, all combine to 
give charm and variety to the scene. The change, 
indeed, is very remarkable. After crossing these 
mountains, the climate resembles that of Naples and 
Venice ; while toward the north, in the plain extend- 
ing from the Baltic to the Euxine — that is, a distance 
of eight hundred leagues, where not a single eleva- 
tion rises to serve as a screen from the biting winds — 
during a great part of the year, the traveller experi- 
ences the rigour of the polar regions. 

Considering the extent of the Crimea, the variety 
of its productions, and the means of defence that 
nature has lavished on it, it is not wonderful that so 
many nations, even from the earliest times, have 
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engaged in fierce contests for its possession. Its most 
ancient inhabitants, so far as traditional records have 
come down to ns, were the Kimeres, or Kimbres, who 
gave their name to the Eimerian Bosphorus ; then 
came in succession the Scythians, the Greeks, the 
people of Pontus under their celebrated king Mithri- 
dates, the Romans, the Alans, the Goths, the Huns, 
the Eozars, the Comans, the Pelchenegues ; and, last 
of all, the Tartars, who, in the thirteenth century, 
gave to the Tauris the name of Crim^ or fortress, 
and there founded the kingdom of the Khans of the 
Crimea. 

Less than two centuries after, the Crimea became 
the prey of the Turks, under Mahomet II., who 
invested a descendant of the celebrated Gengis with 
the title and authority of Khan of the Crimea, 
Catherine, only a short time previous to the com- 
mencement of the journey now referred to, had de- 
throned the last khan, and effected the conquest of 
the Tauris, which gave to Russia the command of the 
Black Sea, and laid open her road to the Ottoman 
capital. Thus victorious over every obstacle, Cathe- 
rine had now the satisfaction of entering the Tauris 
in triumph, and seating herself on the throne of 
those Tartar princes, whose ancestors had so long 
compelled the Czars of Russia to do homage to the 
chiefs of the grand horde. 

On the 30th June, the Empress passed the famous 
lines of Perekop, which, notwithstanding the strength 
of the position, and the depth of the artificial ditches. 
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had never been able to arrest the progress of an 
enemy. At this place, a strong body of Tartar 
cavalry presented themselves, to act as a guard of 
honour to the Empress ; nor would she consent to have 
any other escort during her sojourn in the Crimea 
than these same Tartars, who held her sex in con- 
tempt, were inveterate enemies of Christianity, and 
had been only so recently subjugated to her sway. 
This daring proof of her confidence in their good 
faith and loyalty succeeded wonderfully with these 
barbarians. 

The next day the Empress and her escort crossed 
the Salguire, and, taking a final leave of the desert, 
they eagerly turned their &ces in the direction of the 
mountains, amid the smiling valleys of which they 
hoped once more to enjoy some repose, and refresh 
their eyes with the sight of picturesque hills, cultivated 
plains, elegant mansions, an active peasantry, and 
the true comforts of civilized life, of which, notwith- 
standing all the ingenious devices already described, 
they seemed to have lost nearly every trace while 
traversing the wild and solitary steppes. 

They arrived, in the evening, at the town of Bach- 
tchi-Sarai, and the whole imperial court took up its 
quarters in the palace of the ancient khan. This 
city is situated in a narrow valley or gorge, on the 
River Tschourouk, founded in the sixteenth century 
by the Tartars. Its meanly built houses rise like 
an amphitheatre, on the declivities of the lofty hills 
surrounding its narrow site, and, in some places. 
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overbang it to such a degree as to seem to threaten 
it with destmctiozi : altogether, the scene that presents 
itself is one of the most singular that can be imagined. 

A frightftd disaster is said to have nearly overtaken 
the Empress as she entered the city. The road de- 
scends with extreme abruptness, bristling with rocks 
on dther side. The carriage of the Empress was 
heavy, and the horses spirited and intractable. Feel- 
ing the descending pressure, they took their bits in 
their months, and rushed down the steep declivity 
b^ween the rocks with an impetuosity that threatened 
every moment to upset the carriage and dash it to 
pieces. The efforts of the Tartars to stop them were 
vain, and dismay filled every heart. Catherine alone 
remained calm and unmoved, without betraying the 
slightest symptoms of fear. At last, after dragging 
the carriage over some pieces of rock, they stopped, 
of their own accord, at the entering of a street, so 
suddenly, that some of them fell, and, but for the exer- 
tions of the Tartar horsemen, the carriage must have 
been upset in passing over their bodies. Happily 
the danger was averted, and the Empress was con- 
ducted to the palace of the Khans, where all the 
persons composing her suite took up their abode. 

In each apartment, the only piece of furniture was 
a large and commodious divan, or raised dais, that 
went round the whole room. A large square basin 
of white marble occupied the centre, in which a 
fountain incessantly played, sending forth cool and 
sparkling jets of water. A feeble light illuminated 
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the apartments, passing through small panes obscured 
with paint ; and, even when they were opened, the 
daylight could scarcely find its way through the 
branches of rose-bushes, laurels, jessamines, pome- 
granates, and orange-trees, which covered the win- 
dows with their foliage, and served as a sort of natu- 
ral window-blind and screen. 

Catherine only stayed five days at Bachtchi-Sarai, 
and enjoyed, with the pride of a sovereign and the 
delight of a woman, the pleasure of occupying the 
throne of the Tartars, hitherto the conquerors and 
the lords of Russia, who, only a few years before 
their final overthrow, had ravaged its provinces, dis- 
turbed its commerce, devastated its recent conquests, 
and rendered their possession insecure. 

Leaving Bachtchi-Sarai, they passed through plea- 
sant valleys, and crossed the Cabarta, which may be 
compared to a continuous garden, watered by streams 
of great beauty. Next they came to Inkerman, 
anciently called Theodosia by the Greeks ; there is 
the ancient Kherson, and the city on which the Em- 
press had conferred the name of Sevastopol. The 
sight of the coasts of the Tauris, formerly consecrated 
to Hercules and Diana, awakened in the minds of the 
travellers their recollections of ancient Greek fable, 
the story of the kings of the Bosphorus, and the ex- 
ploits of Mithridates at the extremity of a cape seen 
rising to a point above the tempestuous waves that 
dash themselves at its foot. The imagination seeks 
to discover the ancient temple consecrated there to 
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Diana, but every vestige of classic art and faith has 
given place to the evidences of a power, which now, 
after the lapse of two thousand years, may justly bo 
pronounced barbarian, in comparison with that which 
so long before preceded it in the occupation of this 
remarkable peninsula. 

At Karason Bazar, another elegant palace, built 
in the centre of a garden of vast extent, laid out in 
the English fashion, awaited the Empress. This, also, 
was the work of the Prince Potemkin. When she 
descended into the garden, in the evening, to enjoy 
the coolness of the shade, the sparkling play of the 
waters, and the perfume of the flowers, she suddenly 
beheld all the hills within a circle of five leagues in 
diameter, lighted up with three lines of fires of dif- 
ferent colours : a conically shaped hill in the centre 
of this dazzling horizon, exhibited in letters of light 
the cypher of the Empress ; and, from the summit, a 
magnificent display of fireworks was made, at the 
close of which &feu-de-joie of three hundred thousand 
muskets added another of those magnificent but 
puerile spectacles, with which the governors of Russian 
provinces are accustomed to divert the attention of 
their Emperors from the affairs and interests of their 
subjects. 

The day after this fete, the pomp of which triumphed 
for a moment over the usual apathy of the Mussul- 
mans, Catherine returned to the mountain district, 
and directed her course to Soudark, whose vines and 
fruits of all kinds, occupying a valley of nearly three 
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leagues in extent, are preferred to all others in the 
peninsula. The reyal party stopped for a short while 
at Star Krium, formerly Karkoupool, which was, in 
the thirteenth century, one of the principal cities in 
the Tauris. A little further on, they came to the 
walls, or rather the ruins of the celebrated and un- 
fortimate Theodosia, called by the Tartars Kerim 
Stambouly (the Constantinople of the Crimea), and 
to which Catherine restored the ancient name, but 
without the hope of reviving its ancient splendour. 
One or two inhabitants only were seen wandering 
amid the silent ruins. 

The Empress was deeply moved by a spectacle that 
formed such a melancholy contrast to the magic scenes 
that had hitherto met her view : it seemed as if fate 
had willed to abate the proud feelings awakened by 
her triumphal progress, by presenting at its termina- 
tion these memorials of the vicissitudes of human 
things, and of the destruction that must overtake, 
in their turn, the most flourishing cities, and which 
even the mightiest empires cannot escape. 

It was the intention of the Empress to follow the 
line of coast in her return northwards, and to push 
forward to the Sea of Azpoh ; but the advanced season 
of the year, the unhealthy nature of the coast, and 
the necessity of return without delay to the capital, 
determined her to modify somewhat the course she 
had at first proposed to pursue. Theodosia was, in 
consequence, the terminating point of this progress ; 
the cortege regained Krementschuk, and rested some 
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days at Moscow. The Empress arrived at Czarsko- 
zelo, on the 22d of July, after paying a second visit 
to the pretty town of Tver, to Waldai, and the cele- 
brated Novogorod, the most ancient of the five suc- 
cessive capitals of Russia, which owed its existence 
to the conquering genius of Rurik. 

Among the persons who accompanied the suc- 
cessor of the great Peter in this triumphant progress 
through her dominions, was Joseph II., Emperor of 
Austria, under the name of Count Falkenstein. 

Several members of the diplomatic body also formed 
part of the imperial cortege, particularly the brilliant 
Count de Segur, ambassador of France, who has left 
-an account of this journey, as attractive in its style as 
it is learned and ingenious, and from which the chief 
portions of the description now presented to the reader 
are derived. We shall quote at length the conclud- 
ing words of hLs narrative : — This long and singular 
journey, which had presented to us in succession the 
appearance of an immense gallery, adorned with pic- 
tures the most varied and novel, being at last brought 
to a close, I took leave of the Empress, and returned 
to St Petersburg, to resume the course of a diplomatic 
life, but which I felt for some time to be tame and 
monotonous, after the exciting scenes I had quitted. 
It seemed, indeed, like exchanging the rapid and 
varied action of romance for the grave and sober 
realities of history. 

No longer moving in that charmed circle, I do not 
no^ witness every instant, as in our triumphal and 
o 
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romantic course, constant objects of interest: fleets cre- 
ated, as it were, in a moment; squadrons of Cossacks 
and Tartars flocking in from the depths of Asia ; lines 
of road gleaming with blazing piles ; mountains in a 
blaze ; enchanted palaces ; gardens springing up in a 
night; wild caverns; temples of Diana; nomade tribes, 
camels, and dromedaries, wandering in the desert ; 
hospodars of Wallachia; dethroned princes of the 
Caucasus; persecuted kings of Georgia; all tendering 
their homage and addressing their petitions to the 
Queen of the North. 

I must now return to the dry calculations of poli- 
tical science and discussions in diplomacy, in which 
are weighed as in scales — and these sometimes par- 
tially adjusted — the great interests of the world, the 
fate of nations, and the lives of men. ^ 

But if these presented to my view only matters of 
the most common-place interest, I was destined to re- 
ceive, on my arrival, news from the West, too visibly 
announcing the advent of an era, which was to be 
marked by a revolution, the mightiest the world had 
yet seen, in the opinions, the laws, and the manners 
of men, and by the new forces that were to be 
brought into play in the affairs of social life : all fitted 
to awaken reflections, hopes, and fears, of a character 
widely different from the feelings inspired by this 
short and brilliant dream of the Tauris — ^this new 
chapter in the thousand and one nights, the illusion 
of which has just been dispelled. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RUSSIA AS IT IS. 

It is a singular problem which the student of his- 
tory now sees working out in modern Russia. In the 
stories gleaned, in previous pages, from the life and 
times of Peter the Great, we witness the regenerator 
of the old Muscovite kingdom contending within with 
the barbarism of his people; while he struggled 
without against the national foes, and sought, from 
the spoils of his enemies, to wrest the means for sup- 
plying the geographical deficiencies of the country. 
From Sweden, he snatched the ports of the Baltic, 
thereby securing a place among the commercial and 
maritime powers of Europe; while, from Holland and 
England, he sought to derive the arts, along with the 
interchanges of commercial relations, by which the 
real progress of the country could best be promoted. 
But wonderful as were the changes which he effected, 
it is surprising how much of them depended on his 
own personal will and sustaining power ; and it was 
scarcely possible that he should find a successor fit to 
supply his place. His territorial acquisitions, and the 
victories obtained over foreign foes, were not difficult 
of imitation by imperial successors ; but his greatest 
conquests, over internal barbarism and national pre- 
judices, almost ceased to be thought of when their 
originator was laid in the grave, or at best only sur- 
vived, in what may be styled the material aspect of 
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fleets, armies, and colossal edifices ; while the moral 
4^ange3 he aimed at were despised or forgotten. 

Yet, with all this, the influence of Peter on Russia 
was no transitory one. Some of the stories narrated in 
previous chapters, sufficiently illustrate the wonderful 
transformations effected on his country by the great 
Czar; while the narrative occupying the immediately 
preceding pages, depicts the aspect of the newest por- 
tion of the mighty empire over which the Empress 
Catherine ruled with no relaxing sway. Yet, after 
all, the results of Peter's great life-work prove no- 
thing so certainly as that it is a much simpler thing 
to transform the waste marshes of the Neva into the 
isplendid capital of St Petersburg, than to convert the 
t)arbarian Muscovite into a civilized member of the 
igreat European community of people. 

A striking example of the courage of Peter^s 
latest successor, the present Emperor Nicholas, serves 
to show how little has been the real change effected 
on the ignorant and servile populace : " At the time 
when the cholera, imported overland from India, 
had spread in Russia with a malignity which tem- 
pered as it travelled westwards, its fearful ravages 
amongst the population so worked upon the popular 
terror and ignorance, that they imagined it to be, not 
•a disease, but the effect of poison; some versions tax- 
ing the foreigners and the Poles, others the doctors and 
the authorities, with having conspired to destroy the 
people. To such a pitch were the passions of the po- 
pulace inflamed, that they broke through all bpimds. 
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in the agcmy of tbeir fear and suBpicioos rage, and 
proceeded to those outrages which, if not peculiar ta 
slaves released from their chain, almost inyariably 
mark their conduct. All over Russia, but particu- 
larly in St Petersburg, an indiscriminate massacre 
of all connected with the medical profession took 
plaee; the doctors were hurled out of windows, their 
heads carried on pikes, their bodies torn to shreds, 
and the police and authorities everywhere sought 
shelter in concealment. The same superstitious pre- 
judices had invaded the ranks of the soldiers; the 
fearful ravages of the pestilence put an end to order, 
and all men felt like the crew of a ship about to go 
to peees — ^released from restraint before the face of 
death. The mob were thus allowed to proceed from 
one extravagancy to another, till the Emperor rode 
out alone into the midst of their infuriated ranks, and 
by the courage and presence of mind he displayed, 
succeeded in bridling in a few minutes the menacing 
and unshackled monster. Addressing the rioters in 
the sternest tones of his sonorous voice, he command* 
ed them to ' kneel in the dust, and endeavour to pro- 
' pitiate the wrath of the Almighty, who had sent this 
vbitation for their sins, and not increase his anger by 
their lawless conduct.' 

The crowd, awed by his imposing and majestic 
manner, kneeled down as one man, followed him in 
the prayer which he oflfered up, and, quite humbled 
by hii subsequent reprimand, returned to order and 
obedience.^' 
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But indeed the vices and degrading characteristics 
which render the Muscovite population so low in the 
scale of nations, is clearly traceable to the demoral- 
izing influence of a despotic government, characterized 
by all the vices, and by few, if any, ctf the redeeming 
traits of Oriental despotism. For ages not only has 
the Russian serf been subjected to a servitude so ab- 
solute that he is sold along with the land as regularly 
as the cattle that graze the fields, but the tyrant who 
is thus the absolute arbiter of his destiny is himself 
a slave. It is this position of the Eussian noble 
which confers so hopeless a character on the hotbed 
civilization of Russia. He may be justly styled the 
abject serf of the Czar. He dared not leave Russia, 
even for the briefest tour, without the Imperial per- 
mission; and so arbitrarily and rigidly is this en- 
forced, that when the great exhibition of the works 
of all nations took place in the Crystal Palace at Lon- 
don in 1851, some of the merchants of Russia, but 
none of its nobles, were permitted to visit it; the 
Emperor deciding for them, precisely as might be 
done for so many children, that a sight of it might 
be of use to the merchant class, but could not avail 
the nobles for any good purpose. In this respect 
the policy of Peter the Great is entirely reversed. 
" Encouraged," says the author already quoted, " so 
long to travel, that the desire of visiting foreign coun- 
tries has become, with all the higher orders, a pre- 
dominant passion, the present Emperor places many 
obstacles in the way of all who wish to go abroad, 
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and obliges them to return at the expiration of three 
years, under pain of forfeiting their property and rank. 
To many the permission to leave the country is alto- 
gether reused, and in every case it is only renewed 
with the utmost difficulty. 

It is said, in defence of these summary measures 
against absenteeism, that without them most of the 
wealthy Russians would quit their own country, and 
scatter their wealth over Europe; and this is a highly 
probable supposition, which, when their unenviable 
condition at home is considered, can scarcely be mat- 
ter of surprise." The nobles, moreover, are, as a 
body, the mere creatures of the Emperor. The old 
Norman barons and Saxon thanes, from whom our 
ancient British peerage has sprung, were the equals 
of the kings in rank, disputed with them on common 
ground, and warred with them when needs were, with 
no sense on cither side of the just limits of their rank 
being overstepped. Hence the struggles of the barons 
to maintain their rights kept the Crown in check, or 
forced the king to exalt the Commons as a counter- 
vailing power. It is altogether different with the Rus- 
sian noble. Ilis origin is most frequently thorouglily 
Oriental. The late Pasha of Egypt was the son of 
a slave, and in his early life a humble trader of 
tobacco. Such a pedigree might suit hundreds of 
those who in Russia enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges which attach to its peerage. "The present 
laws of the empire," says the author of "Revelations 
of Russia," " confer the distinction of a Russian noble 
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on every individual in the service of the crown, who 
holds a rank, civil or military, equivalent to that of 
a commissioned officer. 

This nohiHty of office are designated by the title of 
' chenoTmiksj* or men of rank. The lowest of these 
who sits behind the desk of a public office, is equally 
a nobleman with the wealthy descendant of the com- 
peers of the house of Eomanoff, and is entitled to all 
the privileges which the proudest descent confers, 
including the qualification of becoming a baron or 
master of slaves, should promotion in office, by giving 
more ample scope for extortion and public robbery, 
ever afford him the means of purchasing them. 

The type of this class may be seen in every govern- 
ment office — ^a personage, who sits in a coat with the 
imperial button, his green or purple velvet collar 
designating the department to which he is attached ; 
but who, beneath this insignia of his rank, eschews a 
shirt, who wraps his feet in a tattered rag instead of 
stockings, using his fingers for a pocket-hankerchief, 
and smelling strongly of vodtka (corn-brandy) and 
onions. He must be addressed as * vashe lilagarodie^ 
* your nobility.' He rejoices in a salary of L.15 per 
annum, and maintains the dignity of the imperial ser- 
vice by unblushingly pocketing a bribe of a grivnik, 
a coin of the value of threepence half- penny English, 
without which, if you have occasion to ask him even 
a question, he will not open his lips. This class of 
employes are to be found of every grade — ^from the 
individual just described, up to the minister of the 
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imperial court, whose salary is L.4000, and who is 
calculated to sell his favours at L.100,000 per annum 
more; they differ, indeed, in fortune and in external 
refinement, but in point of corruption, venality, and 
servility, may be unhesitatingly ranked together. 

The landed proprietors, with the exception of an 
inconsiderable portion who have obtained possession 
ci slaves and land in the manner above alluded to, 
are the immediate descendants of those turbulent 
Boyars, of whom we read so much in the early his- 
tozy of Russia; a feudal and wealthy aristocracy, 
plunged in all the excesses of ignorance and barba- 
rity, and formidable only to their Czars, until the 
time when Peter the Great not only reduced them to 
obedience, but commenced depriving them of every 
valuable privilege — a work which his successors have 
fi^wed up so perseveringly and unremittingly, as 
to have reduced them to the most degraded condition 
of any landed aristocracy or people in Europe. 

In pursuance of this system of poHcy, nothing was 
left them but their wealth, of which probably they 
were not stripped, from the conviction that their ge- 
neral tendency to luxury and extravagance — another 
Oriental feature in their character, and which all the 
additional temptations to profusion offered by civili- 
zation could only increase — ^would rapidly tend to 
the ruin and dissipation of their fortunes ; a provision 
which is daily being realized, and for the facilitation 
of which govermnent has carefully provided. The 
Crown is always ready to advance money on slaves 
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and estates, which is seldom repaid, and eventually 
enables it to gather them into its own domains. 

Originally encouraged by every possible means to 
visit foreign countries, and to intermingle with the 
subjects of more civilized nations, and naturally gifted 
with considerable aptitude for imitation, this class 
took readily, and at once, the superficial impress of 
that civilization with which it came in contact, and 
exhibits, without its valuable substratum, all the po- 
lish which should be the finishing varnish of the pic- 
ture, not, as it is, a gloss to cover its defects. It has 
adopted the tone, the maimers, the elegance, and ex- 
ternal refinement of the best society of other countries, 
with which those who travel have principally mingled, 
and which they have widely disseminated amongst 
the ranks of the untravelled class at home; but has 
acquired little of its solid instruction, and still less of 
those feelings inherited by other nations from the 
chivalrous institutions which for so many centuries 
tempered their feudal darkness, tinging the public 
mind unconsciously with an admiration for what was 
noble, an abhorrence of what was base. 

It is to this cause that the feeling may be traced, 
animating even the lowest and most brutalized mem- 
bers of a British mob, when they will not tolerate 
any unfair superiority in a street contest, or a blow 
inflicted on a fallen man. It is to this cause that we 
may trace the feelings which, in Britain and other 
European countries, make those in the most abject 
condition blush at being detected in a lie, and which, 
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if chivahy owe its partial development to Christianity, 
must be admitted to have acted more directlv on the 
civilization of the modem world than Christianity has 
done in any other way. 

This is a groundwork of character unknown in 
Russia, where feudality existed, but chivalry never. 
That keen and vivid sense of honour, to which in 
France and England all classes are so generally sen- 
sitive, though each in their peculiar station in a dit • 
ferent degree, and which we are apt, before we com- 
pare them with those countries where the causes from 
which they are derived never existed, to attribute to 
their intuitive perceptions of right and wrong, is in 
Russia everywhere wanting, both amongst high and 
low." 

It was a bold and not unwise scheme for begin- 
ning the civilization of the Muscovite, when Peter the 
Great put a tax on his beard, and strove to force him 
into some external assimilation with the ciWlized 
nations of western Europe. But, after all, it was 
at best little more than a washing of the outside of 
the platter. The external proprieties of personal 
cleanliness and attention to dress, when voluntarily 
performed, are valuable as the indices of other and 
more valuable traits. But the mere shaving and 
dressing of a savage will no more suffice to civilize 
him than they will transform a monkey into a man. 
It has accordingly been remarked by the Marquis de 
Custine, whose keen eye saw through much of the 
superficial gloss of modem Russian civilization, that 
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the palace of the Russian noble is firequently crowded 
with the appliances of English and French civiliza- 
tion, of which its owner can make no use, while, 
beneath his own showy Parisian dressing-gown, the 
curious eye may catch a glimpse of the coarse, dirty 
shirt, and other still more unmistakeable indications 
of what Napoleon indicated in his shrewd observa- 
tion, '*Grattez le Russe et vous trouverez leTartare." 
" Graze the Russian, and you will find the Tartar 
peep through.'^ He is indeed still to a great extent 
the savage, with only the outside trappings of civili- 
zation, and as usual with such, he has shown himself 
more expert at copying the vices than the virtues of 
his models. Placed thus in contact with nations which 
have slowly and naturally advanced to their present 
high condition, he stands doubly at a disadvantage, 
being neither capable of rightly profiting by their 
example, nor of partaking of the natural develop- 
ment of his own faculties, if left freely to manifest 
themselves under the healthful stimulus of an en- 
larged sphere and increasing facilities of action. 
Napoleon showed his juster estimate of the true 
means of civilizing such a people when he exclaimed, 
" Woe to Europe if ever a Czar should arise who 
wears a beard!" Such a man would have forty mil- 
lions of serfs to follow him blindly for every purpose 
he might plan. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BBCOLLBCTIONS OF ST. PBTERSBURO. 

Hatikq described some of the first steps which 
marked the rise of St Petersburg amid the marshes 
of the NeFa, we shall now glance at its present aspect, 
and the civilization which has actually sprung up 
from the indefatigable labours and indomitable will 
of its founder. 

It 18 thus that a recent traveller communicates to 
VB his recollections of the capital of the great Czar. 
*' Having made my arrangements for visiting the Rus- 
aian capital, I set sail from Stockholm in a steamer, 
along with a miscellaneous assemblage of Swedes, 
Germans, French, English, and even Americans. 
As we steamed northward, we dashed through archi- 
pelago after archipelago of islands, some with bold 
and rocky shores, and others sloping greenly down 
to the tranquil sea. Having passed the Aland 
Islands, one of which, not thirty miles from the coast 
of Sweden, has heen seized and strongly fortified by 
her powerful and unscrupulous neighbour, we turned 
xAto a narrow inlet, and touched Russian soil at Abo, 
the ancient capital of Finland. 

Here we made our first acquaintance with those 
agents whom his Imperial Majesty deputes to watch 
that nothing treasonable or contraband finds entrance 
into his dominions. Our intercourse here was, how- 
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ever, brief, our passports merely being demanded, and 
permission granted us to go on shore, while the 
steamer was detained. At Cronstadt and St. Peters- 
burg we formed a more intimate, if nql more agree- 
able, acquaintance with these functionaries. Setting 
out again, we coasted eastward up the Gulf of Fin- 
land, passing the grim fortress of Sveaborg, with its 
eight hundred guns, and garrison of fifteen thousand 
men, and shot up the beautiful bay to Helsingfors, 
one of the great naval stations of Russia. Touching 
at Revel, on the opposite shore of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, we ran due east up the Gulf, encountering the 
great Russian summer fleet, which was performing 
its annual manoeuvres, and on the morning after 
leaving Helsingfors, came in sight of the shipping 
and fortifications of Cronstadt. As we crept slowly 
up the narrow and winding channel by which alone 
the harbour can be reached, and passed successively 
the grim lines of batteries which command every por- 
tion of it, we were forced to confess that it formed a 
fitting outpost to a great military power. 

Cronstadt is not only the chief naval depot of 
Russia, but is properly the port of St. Petersburg, as 
the capital is inaccessible to vessels drawing more 
than eight or nine feet of water. Hence Cronstadt 
is included in the St. Petersburg customs district, and 
vessels clear indifferently for either, and are subject 
to only a single custom-house examination. It forms 
the key to the capital, which would be entirely at 
the mercy of any fleet which should once pass its 
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batteries. It Has therefore been fortified so strongly 
as to be apparently impregnable to all the navies of 
the world. We came to anchor under the guns of 
the fortress, and were soon put imder the charge of 
our amiable friends of the custom-house, who took 
complete possession of the deck, while the passengers 
and oflBicers of the vessel were directed to repair to the 
cabin to give an account of themselves, their occupa- 
tions, pursuits, and designs, to these rude and filthy 
representatives of the Czar. It was well for us that we 
had been in a measure hardened to these annoyances 
by our previous continental experiences. Police and 
custom-house functionaries are nowhere famous for 
civility, but the rudest and most imendurable speci- 
mens of that class whom it has ever been my fortune 
to encounter are the lower orders of the Russian ofti- 
cials. We could, however, congratulate ourselves, that 
the infliction was light in comparison to what it would 
have been had we proceeded by land from Abo. 
There, trunks, pockets, and pocket-books, are liable 
to repeated searches at different stations along the 
route. We were told of travellers who had their 
boxes of tooth-powder carefully emptied, and their 
soap-balls cut in two, in quest of something treason- 
able or contraband. 

But there is an end to all things human — even to 
Russian police examinations. Our passports were 
luckily all in order, and as our steamer was cleared 
for St. Petersburg, we escaped the vexations attend- 
ant upon an inspection of luggage and a change of 
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vessel. Everything was put under seal, even to an 
ancient umbrella which had borne the brunt of many 
a shower in half the countries of Europe. 

After our seven hours' detention, we found our- 
selves at last steaming up the transparent Neva, 
and straining our eyes to get a first view of the city 
of Peter. After something more than an hour's 
paddling against the rapid current of the river, the 
gilt dome of the Cathedral first caught the eye, fol- 
lowed by the sight of dome after dome, tower upon 
tower, spire after spire, gilt and spangled with azure 
stars, long before the flat roofs and walls of the city 
were visible. 

No sooner had our steamer touched the granite qiuzi 
than it was taken possession of by a horde of custom- 
house and police officers, a shade or two less filthy 
and disgusting than their Cronstadt brethren; for it 
is a noticeable fact, the higher you proceed in official 
grade, the more endurable do the Russian officials 
become, till you reach the heads of the departments, 
who are as civil and well-behaved a body of func- 
tionaries as ever clasped fingers upon a bribe. A 
few copecks or roubles, as the case may require, in- 
sinuated into the expectant palms of the searching 
officials, have a wonderful tendency to abate the rigour 
of the examinations, which being completed, and a 
silver rouble paid to the officer in attendance, the tra- 
veller is at liberty to go on shore in search of a hotel 
or lodgings. 

The instructed traveller will resist the seductions 
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of the Russian Hotels, with their magnificeiit fronts, 
and Russian, German, and French sign-boards; for 
once past the portals, he will find that the noble stair* 
cases and broad passages, the damask curtains and 
velvet sofas, are dirty beyond all description. If he be 
wise, be will make his way to some boarding-house 
upon the Quai Anglais^ conducted by an emigrant 
from some country where the primitive faith in the 
virtues of dusters^ and soap and water, is cherished. 

No sooner is the stranger established than he must 
take an interpreter, and make the best of his way to 
the police-office, to get a permit of residence. This 
he obtains after an interrogation from a very civil 
functionary, to whom must be paid a proportionate 
fee. But this permit is good only for the capital and 
its immediate vicinity. If the Russians are slow to 
welcome the coming, they are none the more ready 
to speed the parting guest. The traveller must not 
leave the capital till he has published an advertise- 
ment announcing his intention in three successive 
numbers of the Gazette, an operation which consimies 
a space of from a week to ten days. 

These preliminaries duly attended to, we were at 
liberty to commence our examination of St. Peters- 
burg. The traveller who first sees the city tmder a 
summer sun is always struck with amazement. Its 
public places are so vast, its monuments so numerous 
and imposing, its quays so magnificent, and its edi- 
fices, public and private, so enormous, and constructed 
apparently of materials so massive and enduring, that 
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he is ready to pronouijice it the most magmficent city 
upon earth. 

• A century and a half ago the low marshy shores 
of the Neva, and the islands formed by the branches 
into which it separates just before it empties itself 
into the GuK of Finland, were inhabited only by a 
few scattered Finnish fishermen. But commanding 
the entrance to Lake Ladoga, it was a military posi- 
tion of some importance, and the Swedes had long 
'maintained there a fortress, the possession of which 
had been often unavailingly contested by the Rus- 
sians, up to 1703, when Peter the Great made him- 
self master of it. He determined to found upon this 
desolate spot the future capital of his vast empire, 
and at once commenced the task, without waiting for 
peace to confirm the possession of the site. He as- 
sembled a vast number of the peasantry from every 
quarter of his empire, and puslj^d forward the work 
with the energy of an iron will, armed with absolute 
power. The surrounding country, ravaged by long 
years of war, could furnish no supplies for these enor- 
mous masses, and the convoys which brought them 
across Lake Ladoga were frequently detained by 
contrary winds. Ill fed, and worse lodged, labouring 
in the cold and wet, multitudes yielded to the hard- 
ships, and the foundations of the new metropolis were 
laid at the cost of a hundred thousand lives, sacrificed 
in less than six months. 

With Peter, to will was to perform ; he willed that 
a capital city should be built and inhabited, and built 
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and inhabited it was. In April 1714, a ukase was 
issued directing that all buildings should be erected 
in a particular manner ; another, three months later, 
ordered a large number of nobles and merchants to 
erect dwellings in the new city. In a few months 
more another ukase prohibited the erection of any 
stone mansion in any other portion of the empire, 
while the enterprise of the capital was in progress ; 
and that the lack of building materials should be no 
obstacle, every vessel, whether large or small, and 
every peasant's car which came to the city, was 
ordered to bring a certain specified number of build- 
ing stones. The work, imdertaken with such rigid 
determination, and carried on with such remorseless 
vigour by Peter, was continued in the same unflinch- 
ing spirit by his successors; and the result was the 
present St. Petersburg, with its aspect more imposing 
than that of any other city on the globe, but bearing 
in its bosom the elements of its own destruction, the 
moment it is j^eed from the control of the iron will 
which created and now maintains it — a fitting type 
and representative of the Russian Empire. 

The whole enterprise of founding and maintaining 
St. Petersburg was and is a struggle against nature. 
The soil is a marsh so deep and spongy that a solid 
foundation can be attained only by constructing a 
subterranean scaffolding of piles. Were it not for 
these, the city would sink into the marsh like a stage 
ghost through the trap-door. Every building of any 
magnitude rests on piles ; the granite quays which line 
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the Neva rest on piles. The very foot-pavements 
cannot be laid upon the ground, but must be sup- 
ported by piles. A great commercial city is main- 
tained, the harbour of which is as inaccessible to 
ships for six months in the year, as the centre of the 
desert of Sahara. In the neighbouring country no 
part produces anything for human sustenance save 
the Neva, which furnishes ice and fish. The severity 
of the climate is most destructive to the erections of 
human hands ; and St, Petersburg, notwithstanding 
its gay summer appearance, when it emerges from 
the winter frosts, resembles a superannuated belle at 
the close of the fashionable season ; and can only be 
put in proper visiting order by the assiduous services 
of hosts of painters and plasterers. Leave the capital 
for half a century to the unrepaired ravages of its 
wintry climate, and it would need a Layard to unearth 
its monuments. 

But sure as are the wasting inroads of time and 
the climate, St. Petersburg is in daily peril of an 
overthrow whose accomplishment would require but 
a few hours. The Gulf of Finland forms a vast fun- 
nel pointing eastward, at the extremity of which 
stands the city. No portion of the city is fifteen feet 
above the ordinary level of the water. A strong 
westerly wind, blowing directly into the mouth of the 
funnel, piles the water up so as to lay the lower part 
of the city under water. Water is as much dreaded 
here, and as many precautions are taken against it, 
as in the case of fire in other cities. In other cities 
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alarm- signals announce a conflagration; here they 
give notice of an inundation. The firing of an 
alarm-gun from the Admiralty, at intervals of an 
hour, denotes that the lower extremes of the islands 
are under water, when flags are hung out from the 
steeples to give warning of danger. When the water 
reaches the streets, alarm-guns are fired every quar- 
ter of an hour. As the water rises the alarms grow 
more and more frequent, until minute-guns summon 
boats to the assistance of the drowning population. 

Such is the danger which menaces the Russian 
capital on its lower side ; now for the upper : — Lake 
Ladoga, which discharges its waters through the 
Neva, is frozen over to an enormous thickness during 
the long winter. The rapid northern spring raises 
its waters and loosens the ice simultaneously ; when 
the waters of the GuK are at their usual level, the 
accumulated ice and water find an easy outlet down 
the broad and rapid Neva. But let a strong west 
wind heap up the waters of the Gulf just as the 
breaking up of Lake Ladoga takes place, and the 
waters from above and from below would suffice to 
inundate the whole city, while all its palaces, monu- 
ments, and temples, would be crushed between the 
masses of ice. Nothing is more probable than such 
a coincidence. It often blows from the west for days 
together in the spring ; and it is almost a matter of 
certainty that the ice will break up between the 
middle and the end of April. Let but a westerly 
storm arise on the fatal day of that brief fortnight, 
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and farewell to the city of the Czars. St. Petersburg 
will be sunk deeper than plummet can sound in the 
Finnish marshes, from which it has so magically risen. 
Nor is this merely a matter of theory and specula- 
tion. Terrible inundations, involving enormous de- 
struction of life and property, have occurred. The 
most destructive of these took place on the 17 th of 
November 1824. A strong west wind heaped the 
waters of the GuK up into the narrow funnel of the 
Neva, and poured them, slowly at first, along the 
streets. As night began to close in, the rise of the 
waters became more and more rapid. Cataracts 
poured into doors, windows, and cellars. The sewers 
spouted up columns, like whales in the death-agony. 
The streets were filled with abandoned equipages, 
and deserted horses struggling in the rising waters. 
The trees in the public squares were crowded with 
those who had climbed them for refuge. During the 
night the wind abated, and the waters receded. But 
the pecuniary damage of that one night is estimated 
at five millions of pounds sterling, and the loss of 
lives at eight thousand. All through the city a 
painted line traced upon the walls designates the 
height to which the waters reached. Were ever 
house-painters before engaged upon a task so ghastly? 
But suppose that, instead of November, April had 
been the date of this inundation, when the waters 
from the Lake above had met those from the Gulf 
below, St. Petersburg would have been numbered 
among the things that were. 
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Nothing of the kind can be more imposing than 
the view of St. Petersburg from the tower of the 
Admiralty, upon some bright June day, such as that 
on which I first beheld it. Under foot, as it seemed 
from the galleries, lay, the Admiralty-yards, where 
great ships were in process of erection, destined for 
no nobler service than to perform their three months 
summer cruise in the Baltic, and to be frozen im- 
movably in the harbours for six months out of twelve. 
The will of the Czar can effect much, but it cannot 
convert Russia into a naval power until he can secure 
a seacoast, and harbours which cannot be shut up to 
him by a single hostile fortification. Russia cannot 
be a maritime power till she is mistress of the en- 
trance to the Baltic and the Black Sea. 

To the right and the left of the Admiralty stretch 
the great squares, upon which stand the principal 
public edifices and monuments of the capital; the 
Winter Palace, with its six thousand constant occu- 
pants ; the Hotel de VEtat Major^ whence go forth 
orders to a million of soldiers; the Senate House, 
and the Palace of the Holy Synod, the centres of 
temporal and spiritual law for the hundred nations 
blended into the Russian Empire ; the Church of St. 
Isaac, with its four porticoes, the lofty columns of 
which, sixty feet in height, are each of a single 
block of granite, and the walls of polished marble; 
its cupola, covered with copper overlaid with gold, 
gleaming like another sun, surmounted by a golden 
cross, and forming the most conspicuous object to the 
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approacliibg visiter, whether he comes up the Gulf, 
or across the dreary Finnish marshes; yet, high as 
it rises in the air, it sinks scarcely a less distant 
below the ground, so deep was it necessary to drive 
into the marsh the forest of piles upon which it rests, 
before a firm foundation could be secured. Here is 
the statue of Peter — ^the finest equestrian statue in 
the world — ^reining his steed upon the brink of the 
precipice up which he has urged it, his hand stretched 
out in benediction toward the Neva, the pride of his 
new-founded city. Here is the triumphal column to 
Alexander, * the Restorer of Peace,' the whole ele- 
vation of which is 150 feet, measuring to the head of 
the angel who bears the symbol of the Christian faith 
— the cross victorious over the crescent — above the 
capital, cast from cannon captured from the Turks. 
The shaft is a single block eighty- four feet in height 
— ^the largest single stone erected in modem times ; 
and it would have been still loftier had it not been 
for the blind, unreasoning obedience to orders, so 
characteristic of the Russian. When the column 
had been determined upon, orders were despatched 
to the quarries to detach, if possible, a single block 
for the shaft of the length of eighty- four feet, though 
with scarcely a hope that the attempt would succeed. 
One day a despatch was received by the Czar from 
the superintendent, with the tidings that a block had 
been detached, free from flaw, one hundred leet long ; 
but that he was about to proceed to reduce it to the 
required length. The sovereign mounted in hot 
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haste to save the block from mutilatioii, and to pre- 
senre a coltlmn so much exceeding his hopes ; but he 
was too late, and arrived just in time to see the six- 
teen feet severed from the block, which would other- 
wise have been the noblest shaft in the world. 

The length of these public places, open and in full 
view, right and left, from the Admiralty Tower, is a 
fbUmile. 

Stretching southward from the tower lies the 
'Great Side' of St. Petersburg, cut into three con- 
centric semicircular divisions, of which the Admiralty 
is the centre, by three canals, and intersected by 
three main avenues. These three Perspectives, or 
Prospekts, as they are called, diverge like the spokes 
of a wheel from the Admiralty, and run straight 
through the city, through the sumptuous quarters of 
the aristocracy, the domains of commerce, and the 
suburbs of the poor ; while the view is closed by the 
mists rising from the swamps of Ingermanland. 

Turning from the ' Great Side,' and looking 
northward, the arms of the Neva diverge from near 
the foot of the Admiralty Tower, as the Perspectives 
do from the southern side. The width of the Neva, 
its yielding bottom and shores, and the masses of ice 
which it sweeps down, make the erection of bridges 
so difficult that they are placed at very rare intervals, 
so that a person might be obliged to go miles before 
reaching one. But the stream is enlivened by boats 
and gondolas, ready to convey passengers from one 
bank to the other. We were never weary of watch- 
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ing with a glass from the Admiralty Tower, alter- 
nately, the river, gay with boats and shipping, and 
the Perspectives, thronged with their brilliant and 
motley crowd. With a somewhat different, but cer- 
tainly no less absorbing interest, we gazed down, 
from the same elevation, into the works of the citadel, 
Vipon Petersburg Island, whose minutest details were 
clearly visible. This citadel is useless as a defence 
of the city against a hostile attack ; but it furnishes 
a ready means of commanding the capital, and sup- 
plies a refuge for the government in case of an in- 
surrection. Like the fortifications of Paris, it is 
designed not so much to defend as to control the city. 
St. Petersburg is certainly the most imposing city, 
and Russia is the most imposing nation, in the world 
I — at first sight. But the imposing aspect of both is, 
to a great extent, an imposition. The city tries to 
pass itself off for granite, when a great proportion is 
of wood or brick, covered Avith paint and stucco, which 
peels off in masses before the frosts of every winter, 
and needs a whole army of plasterers and painters 
every spring to put it in presentable order. You 
pass what appears a Grecian temple, and lo, it is 
only a screen of painted boards 1 A one- storey ed 
house assumes the airs of a loftier building, in virtue 
of a front of another storey bolted and braced to its 
roof And much even that is real is sadly out of 
place. Long lines of balconies, and pillars, and por- 
ticoes, which would be appropriate to Greece or Italy, 
are, for the greater part of the year, piled with snow- 
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drifts. St. Petersburg and Russian civilization are 
both of a growth too hasty, and too much controlled 
fix)m without, instead of proceeding from a law of in- 
ward development, to be enduring. 

The capital, to be seen to advantage, must be 
viewed during the few weeks of early sunmier, or in 
the opening ^sinter, when the snow forms a pavement 
better than art can produce, and when the cold has 
built a continuous bridge over the Neva, without 
having as yet become severe enough to drive every 
body from the streets. 

The Neva is the main artery through which pours 
the life-blood of St. Petersburg. But the life-current 
is checked from the time when the ice is too far 
weakened by the returning sun to be passable, and 
not yet sufficiently broken up to float down to the 
Gulf. At that time, all intercourse between por- 
tions of the city on its opposite banks is suspended. 
Everybody is anxious for the breaking-up of the ice. 
Luxuries from more genial climes are waiting in the 
Baltic for the river to be navigable. No sooner is 
the ice so far cleared as to afford a practicable pas- 
sage for a boat, than the glad news is announced by 
the artillery of the citadel, and, no matter what the 
hour, the commandant and his suite hurry into a 
gondola, and push over to the Imperial Palace, 
directly opposite. The commandant fills a large 
goblet with the icy fluid, and presents it to the Em- 
peror, informing him that his gondola, the first which 
has that year crossed the liver, is the precursor of 
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navigation. The Czar drains the cup to the health 
of the capital, and returns it, filled with ducats, to 
the commandant. Formerly it was observed, by 
some mysterious law of natural science, that this 
goblet grew larger and larger, year by year, so that 
the Czar stood in danger of suffocation from his grow- 
ing bumpers. Some wise man at last suggested that 
this tendency to the enlargement of the goblet might 
be counteracted, by limiting the number of ducats 
returned by way of acknowledgment. The sugges- 
tion was acted upon, and, greatly to the comfort of 
the imperial purse and stomach, was found to be per- 
fectly successful. The sum now given is two hun- 
dred ducats. This goblet of Neva water is surely 
the most costly draught ever quaffed since the time 
when Cleopatra dissolved the pearl in honour of Mark 
Antony. 

The most striking winter spectacle of St. Peters- 
burg, to a foreigner, is that of the ice mountains. 
They are in full glory during * Butter Week,' of 
which more anon, when Russia seems to forget her 
desire to be anything but Russian. The great Place 
of the Admiralty is given up to the popular celebra- 
tions, and filled with refreshment-booths, swings, and 
slides. To form these ice moimtains, a narrow scaf- 
fold is raised to the height of some thirty or forty 
feet. This scaffold has on one side steps for the pur- 
pose of ascending it ; on the other it slopes off, steeply 
at first, and then more gradually, imtil it finally ter- 
minates on a level. Upon this long slope blocks of 
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ice are laid, over which water is poured, which by 
freezing unites the blocks, and furnishes a uniform 
surface, down which the merry crowd slide upon 
sledges, or more frequently upon blocks of smooth 
ice cut into an appropriate form. 

Two of these moimtains usually stand opposite and 
fronting each other, their tracks lying close together, 
side by side. 

This is a national amusement all over Eussia. 
Ice mountains are raised in the court-yards of all the 
chief residents in the capital. And an imitation of 
them, for summer use, covered wjth some polished 
wood, instead of ice, is often found in the halls of 
private dwellings. In the imperial palace there is 
such a slide, built of mahogany. 

Street-life iii St. Petersburg presents many as- 
pects strange to one who comes fresh from the capi- 
tals of other countries. One of the first things which 
will strike him is the silence and desertion of most 
of the streets. The thronging, eager crowd of other 
cities is unknown. There is room enough and to 
spare here. Broad streets, lined with rows of palaces, 
are as silent and lonely as deserted Tadmor, and a 
solitary droshka breaking the imiformity of the lone- 
liness, heightens the effect. Leaving these broad, 
still streets, and mingling in the throng that presses 
in and through the Admiralty Place, the Nevskoi 
-Perspective, or the Place of St. Isaac, the most 
noticeable feature, at first glance, is the preponder- 
•ance of the military. The ordinary garrison of the 
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capital amounts to 60,000 men. The Russian army 
comprises an almost infinite variety of uniforms, and 
specimens of these, worn by the ilite of every corps, 
are constantly in the capital. 

There are the Tartar guards, and the Circassian 
guards, Cossaks from the Don, from the Ural, and 
from Crimea. The wild Circassian, enacting the 
double part of soldier and hostage, silver-harnessed 
and mail-coated, alternates with the skin-clad Cossack 
of the Ural, darting, lance in rest, over the parade- 
ground. There are regiments uniform not only in 
size of the men, colour of the horses, and identity of 
equipments, but in the minutiae of personal appear- 
ance. Of one, all the men are pug-nosed, blue-eyed, 
and red-bearded; of another, every man has a nose like 
a hawk, with eyes, hair, and beard as black as a 
raven's wing. Half the male population of St. Peters- 
burg wear uniform; for, besides these 60,000 sol- 
diers, it is worn by officers of every grade, by the 
police, and even by professors of the imiversity and 
teachers and pupils in the public schools. 

Turning from the military to the civil portion of 
the population, the same brilliant variety of costumes 
everywhere meets the eye. The sober- suited native 
of western and civilized Europe jostles the brilliant 
silken robes of the Persian or Bokharian ; the China- 
man flaunts his dangling pig-tail, ingeniously pieced 
out by artificial means, in the face of the smoothly- 
shorn Englishman; the white- toothed Arab meets 
the tobacco- stained German; Yankee sailors and 
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adventarers, portly English merchants, canny Scotch- 
meiif dwarfish Finlanders, stupid Lettes, diminutive 
Kamtschatkans, each in his own national costume, 
make up a lively picture ; while imderlying all, and 
more worthy of note than all, are the true Russian 
peasantry — ^the original stock out of which Peter and 
his successors have fashioned their mighty empire. 

The Russian of the lower orders is anything but 
an inviting personage at first sight. The name by 
which they have been designated, in their own lan- 
guage, time out of mind, describes them precisely. 
It is tschomoX narod, ' the dirty people.' An indi- 
vidual of this class is called a mujik. He is usually 
of middle stature, with small light eyes, level cheeks, 
and flat nose, of which the tip is turned up so as to 
display the somewhat expanded nostril. His pride 
and glory is his beard, which he wears as long and 
shaggy as nature will allow. The back of the head 
is shaved closely; and as he wears nothing about 
his neck, his head stands distinctly away from his 
body. His ideal of the beauty of the human head, 
as seen from behind, seems to be to make it resemble, 
as nearly as may be, a turnip. He is always noisy, 
and never clean ; and when wrapped in his sheepskin 
mantle, or ccflan of blue cloth, reaching to his knees, 
might easily enough be taken for a bandit. As he 
seldom thinks of changing his inner garments more 
than once a week, and as his outer raiment lasts half 
his lifetime, and is never laid aside during the night, 
and never washed, he constantly affords evidence of 
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his presence anything but agreeable to the organs 
of smell. But a closer acquaintance will bring to 
light many traits of character which belie his rude 
exterior, and will show him to be in reality a good- 
natured, merry, friendly fellow. His most striking 
characteristic is pliability and dexterity. If he does 
not possess the power of originating, he has a won- 
derful faculty of copying the ideas of others, and of 
yielding himself up to carry out the conceptions of 
any one who wishes to use him for the accomplish- 
ment of his ends. There is an old German myth 
which says that the Teutonic race was framed, in the 
depths of time, out of the hard, unyielding granite. 
The original material of the Russian race must have 
been Indian rubber, so easily are they compressed 
into any form, and so readily do they resume their 
own, when the pressure is removed. The raw, un- 
trained mujik is drafted into the army, and in a few 
weeks attains a precision of movement more like an 
automaton than a human being. He becomes a 
trader, and the Jews themselves cannot match him in 
cunning and artifice. 

The miijik is a thoroughly good-tempered fellow. 
Address him kindly, and his face unbends at once, 
and you will find that he takes a sincere delight in 
doing you a kindness. In no capital of Europe are 
the temptations to crimes against the person so nu- 
merous as in St. Petersburg, with its broad lonely 
streets, unlighted at night, and scantily patrolled; 
but in no capital are such crimes of so rare occurrence. 
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But the mujik has two faults. He is a thorough 
rogue, and a great drunkard. He will cheat and 
drink to excess, from sheer love for the practices; 
and without the least apparent feeling that there is 
anything out of the way in so doing. But in his 
cups he is the same good-natured fellow. The 
Irishman or Scotchman, when drunk, is quarrelsome 
and pugnacious; the German or the Englishman, 
stupid and hrutal; the Spaniard or Italian, reveng- 
fiil and treacherous. The first stages of drunkenness 
in the mujik are manifested hy loquacity. The 
drunker he is, the more gay and genial does he grow; 
till at last he is ready to throw himself upon the 
neck of his worst enemy, and exchange embraces 
with him. When the last stage has been reached, 
and he starts for his home, he does not reel, but 
marches straight on, till some accidental obstruction 
trips him up into the mire, where he lies imnoticed 
and unmolested, till a policeman takes charge of him. 
This misadventure is turned to public advantage, for, 
by an old custom, every person, male or female, of 
what grade soever, taken up drunk in the street by 
the police, is obliged the next day to sweep the streets 
for a certain number of hours. In our early rambles, 
we often came across a woeful group thus improving 
the ways of others, in punishment for having taken 
too little heed of their own. 

Perhaps the most thoroughly Eussian of all the 

tschornoi narod are the kvoshtshiks^ or public drivers; 

at least they are the class with whom the traveller 
I 
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comes most immediately and necessarily into contact, 
and from whom he derives his idea of them. Such is 
the extent of St. Petersburg, that when the foreigner 
has sated his curiosity with the general aspect of. the 
streets, he finds that he cannot afford time to walk 
from one object of interest to another. Moreover, in 
winter — and here winter means fully six months in 
the year — ^the streets are spread with a thick cover- 
ing of snow, which soon becomes beaten up into 
powdered crystals, through which locomotion is as 
difficult as through the deepest sands of Sahara; and 
the wind whirls these keen crystals about like the 
sand- clouds of the desert. Everybody, not to the 
manner bom, whose pleasures or avocations call him 
abroad, is glad to draw his mantle over his face, and 
creeping into a sledge, wrap himself up as closely as 
he may in furs. In spring and summer, when the 
streets are usually either a marsh or choked with in- 
tolerable dust, pedestrianism is equally disagreeable. 
All this has called into requisition a host of Jehus, so 
that the stranger who has mastered enough Russian 
to call out Davai ishvoshtshik ! "Here, driver 1" 
or even lifts his hand by way of signal, has seldom 
need to repeat the summons. 

Like his cart-borne kindred, the Tartars and Scy- 
thians, the ishvoshtshik makes his vehicle his home. 
In it he eats, drinks, and often sleeps, rolling himself 
up into a ball in the bottom, to present as little sur- 
face as possible to the action of the cold. Russian- 
like, he always names a price for his services that 
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will leave ample room for abatement. But once en- 
gaged, lie is, for the time being, your servant, and 
accepts any amount of abuse or beating as the natural 
condition of the bargain. 

The mujik^ of every class, seems indeed to be bom 
ready bitted, for the use of any one who has a hand 
steady enough to hold the reins. They are the best 
servants in the world, for one who has the gift of 
command. It is this adaptation between the strong- 
willed autocrats who, since Peter, have swayed the 
destinies of Eussia, and the serviceable nature of the 
people, that has raised the empire to its present posi- 
tion. A single weak ruler would change the whole 
destiny of Eussia. 

The native Eussians have strong religious tenden- 
cies, though they smack a little too much of those of 
the light-fingered Smymiote, whom we detected pur- 
chasing candles to light before his patron saint, with 
the first-fruits of the purse of which he had not ten 
minutes before relieved our pocket. In all places 
where men congregate, there are pictures of saints 
before which thfe mujik crosses himself on every oc- 
casion. In an inn, or restaurant, each visiter tarns 
to the picture and crosses himself before he sits down 
to eat. If a mujik enters your room, he crosses him- 
self before saluting you. Every church is saluted 
with a sign of the cross. At frequent intervals in the 
streets, little shrines are found, before which every- 
body stoj^s and makes the sacred sign, with bared 
head. The merchant in the gostmnoi dvor^ or bazaar. 
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every now and then walks up to his saint, and with a 
devout inclination, prays for success in trade. 

No one has seen St. Petersburg, who has not been 
there at Easter. The Greek Church finds great 
virtues in fasting; and a prolonged fast- time implies 
a subsequent carnival. The rigour of the Eussian 
fasts strictly excludes every article of :food containing 
tiie least particle of animal matter. Flesh and fowl 
are, of course, rigorously tabooed; so are milk, eggs, 
butter; and even sugar, on account of the animal 
matter used in refining it, of which a small portion 
might possibly remain. The fast preceding Easter, 
called, by way of eminence, * The Great Fast,' lasts 
seven full weeks, and is observed with a strictness 
unknown even in Catholic countries. The lower 
classes refrain even from fish during the first and last 
of these seven weeks, as well as on Wednesdays and 
Fridays in the remaining five. When we reflect how 
large a part some or all of these animal substances 
form of the cuisine of all northern nations, and in 
Russia most of all, we shall be ready to believe that 
this Great Fast is an important epoch in the Eussian 
calendar, and is not to be encountered without a pre- 
paratory period of feasting, the recollection of which 
may serve to mitigate the enforced abstinence. 

Among the upper classes in St. Petersburg, balls, 
routs, and all carnival revelries, begin to crowd thick 
and fast upon each other as early as the commence- 
ment of February. But the mass of the people com- 
press these preparatory exercises into the week before 
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the beginning of the fast. This is the famous Mas- 
sldnitza, or ' Butter Week/ which contains the sum 
and substance of all Russian festivity. All the butter 
that should naturally have gone into the consumption 
of thet succeeding seven weeks is concentrated into 
this. Whatever can be eaten with butter is buttered ; 
what can not, is rejected as unworthy of being used. 
The standard dish of the week is blinni, a kind of 
pancake, made with butter, fried in butter, and eaten 
with butter- sauce. For this one week, the great na- 
tional dish of shtsheCy or cabbage-soup, is banished 
from the land. 

Breakfast despatched, then come the amusements. 
Formerly the swings, ice-mountains, and temporary 
theatres were erected upon the frozen plain of the 
Neva. But some years since, the ice gave way un- 
der the immense pressure, and a large number of the 
revellers were drowned. Since that time, the great 
square of the Admiralty has been devoted to this pur- 
pose. For days previous, long trains of sledges are 
seen thronging to the spot, bearing timbers, poles, 
planks, huge blocks of ice, and all the materials 
necessary for the erection of booths, theatres, swings, 
and slides. These temporary structures are easily 
and speedily reared. A hole is dug in the frozen 
ground, into which the end of a post is placed. It is 
then filled with water, which^ under the influence of 
a Eussian February, binds it in its place as firmly as 
though it were leaded into a solid rock. The carnival 
commences on the first Sunday of the Butter Week, 
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and all St. Petersburg gives itself up to sliding and 
swinging, or to watching the sliding and swinging of 
others. By a wise regulation, eating and drinking 
shops are not allowed in the square, and the staple 
potables and comestibles are tea, cakes, and nuts. 
Few more animated and stirring sights are to be seen 
than the Admiralty square at noon, when the mirth 
is at the highest among the lower orders, and when 
all the highest classes make their appearance driving 
in regular line along a broad space, in front of the 
booths, reserved for the equipages. Everybody in 
St. Petersburg of any pretensions to rank or wealth, 
keeps a carriage of some kind; and every carriage, 
crowded with the family in their gayest attire, joins 
in the procession. 

Butter Week, with its hlinni and ice mountains, 
passes away all too quickly, and is succeeded by the 
grim seven weeks' fast. The Admiralty square looks 
desolate enough, lumbered over with fragments of the 
late joyous paraphernalia, and strewed with nut-shells 
and orange-peel. Public amusements of almost all 
kinds are prohibited, and time passes on with gloomy 
monotony, only broken by a stray saint's day, like a 
gleam of sunshine across a murky sky. 

As the fast draws near its close, preparation is on 
tiptoe for a change. The egg-market begins to rise, 
owing to the demand for ' Easter eggs,' for on that 
day it is customary to present an egg to every ac- 
quaintance on first greeting him. This has given rise to 
a veiy pretty custom of giving presents of artificial eggs 
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of every variety of material, and frequently with the 
most elegant decorations. The imperial glass manu- 
factory furnishes an immense number of eggs of glass, 
with cut flowers and figures, designed as presents 
from the Czar and Czarina. 

Saturday night before Easter at last comes and 
goes. As the midnight hour which is to usher in 
Easter-day approaches, the churches begin to fill. 
The court appears in the Imperial chapel in full 
dress; and the people, of all ages, ranks, and condi- 
' tions, throng their respective places of worship. Not 
a priest, however, is to be seen, until the midnight 
hour strikes, when the entrance to the sanctuary of 
the church is flung open, and the song peals forth — 
Christohs vosskress! Christohs vosskress ihs mortvui — 
"Christ is risen! Christ is risen from the dead!" 
The priests in their richest robes press through the 
throng, bowing and swinging their censers before 
the shrine of the saints, repeating the * Christ is 
risen!' The congregation grasp each other's hands, 
those acquainted, however distantly, embracing and 
kissing, repeating the same words. The churches 
are at once in a blaze of illumination within and 
without; and all over the city cannons boom, rockets 
hiss, and bells peal in token of joy- The Great Fast 
is over, and the Easter festival has begun. 

In the churches the ceremony of blessing the food 
is going on. The whole pavement, unencumbered 
with pews or seats, is covered with dishes ranged in 
long rows, with passages between for the officiating 
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priests, who pace along, sprinkling holy water to the 
right and left, and pronouncing the form of benedic- 
tiou; the owner of each dish all the while on a keen 
look-out that his food does not fail of receiving some 
drops of the sanctifying fluid. Before daylight all 
this is accomplished; and then come visitings and 
banquets, congratulations of the season, bowings, 
hand-shakings, and, above all, kissing. 

All Eussia breaks out now into an Oriental 
exuberance of kisses. Every member of a family 
salutes every other member with a kiss. All ac- 
quaintances, however slight, greet with a kiss and a 
a Christohs vosshress. Long-robed mujiks mingle 
beards and kisses, or brush their hirsute honours 
over the faces of their female acquaintances. In the 
public offices all the employees salute each other and 
their superiors. So in the army. The general em- 
braces and kisses all the officers of the corps; the 
colonel of a regiment those beneath him, besides a 
deputation of the soldiers; and the captain salutes 
all the men of his company. The Czar does duty at 
Easter. He must of course salute his family and 
retinue, his court and attendants. But this is not 
all. On parade he goes through the ceremony with 
his officers, and a selected body of privates, who 
stand as representatives of the rest, and even with 
the sentinels at the palace gates. So amid smiles 
and hand-shakings, and exclamations of " Christ has 
arisen!" pass on the days of the Easter festival. 
Ample amends are made for the long abstinence of 
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the Great Fast, by unbounded indulgence in the 
coveted animal food, to say nothing of the copious 
libations of brandy, evidences of which are visible 
enough in groups of amateur street-sweepers who 
subsequently are seen plying their brooms in the 
early morning hours* Such is St. Petersburg, when 
most Russian/' 

Some of the views and opinions expressed here 
are amply borne out by the evidence of numerous eye- 
witnesses ; while all travellers appear to concur in the 
same opinion as to the superficial character discover- 
able underneath the seeming magnificence and im- 
posing massiveness of the buildings of St. Peters- 
burg. The Russian autocrat seems indeed to have 
an obstacle to contend with, more insurmountable 
than all the difficulties which beset the old despots^ 
of the Nile, even when contending with the vast 
African deserts of sand which hem in on either side 
the great valley of the Nile. This obstacle is to be 
found in the venality and utter want of honest pricfe 
or high principle in any rank of the Emperor's 
agents. The following notice of St. Petersburg and 
its inhabitants,, by the author of "Revelations of Rus- 
sia," himself an eye-witness, embraces confirmatory 
opinions from, other well-known travellers : — 

" St. Petersburg, the offspring of the first Peter, is 
the type of that modem Russia, with the existence of 
which it is coeval; modem. Russia, corrupt, polished, 
and uncivilized, its oriental barbarism glossed over by 
the varnish of European usages. 
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It is not yet a hundred and forty years since the 
first buildings of this imperial city replaced the fisher- 
men's huts on the banks and marshy islets of the 
Neva, and it is little more than that period since the 
ground on which it stends was Swedish territory. 

No city in Europe is more striking to the beholder 
than St. Petersburg — few, perhaps, are less imposing. 
The magnificence of its squares, its buildings, and 
canals, and the advantageous manner in which its 
most imposing monuments are grouped together, pro- 
duce an effect no European city can rival. But then 
the incongruous medley of the Greek and mixed 
southern architecture of its remarkable buildings, 
mth the* domes and minarets of Muscovite Byzan- 
tine churches, gold, blue, green, silver, and star- 
bespangled, and the modem and parvenu look of the 
stuccoed fronts of its gigantic edifices, the very white- 
ness of the plaster, in an atmosphere as clear and 
void of smoke as that of Italy, irresistibly remind us 
that it is a thing of yesterday. 

There are none of those historical associations con- 
nected with the spot which invest with interest the 
old moss-grown buildings of the middle ages, and 
cause us to look with some reverence on the mean old 
narrow streets and churches of more ancient cities. 
Neither has architecture or sculpture any of those 
treasures to offer to our view which in older countries 
reward our patient research. Vast triumphal gates 
and arches rise before the beholder, the arms and 
trophies obviously of stucco, painted bronze ; and the 
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gigantic steeds and statues of that metal which sur- 
mount them afc lamentable in execution. Every- 
where the idea seems to have prevailed of raising 
edifices Egyptian-like and Babylonic, such as the 
genius of Martin conceived to have stood on the place 
of now clay-covered ruins. But the idea has only 
been carried out as far as magnitude is concerned ; for 
instead of bearing the impress of time-defying solidity, 
which we know to have outlasted the very memory of 
empires passed away, so characteristic of Egyptian 
monuments, or the architectural magnificence which 
modem imagination has transferred to canvass, St. 
Petersburg, with its gigantic piles, has nothing in its 
favour but their magnitude ; we gaze on them with no 
more awe than on the miniature Gothic castle of the 
Cockney; and if in St. Petersburg everything reminds 
us that it has sprung up like a rapidly developed 
marsh-plant from the morass on which its pile-sus- 
tained foundations rest, so we labour under the pain- 
ful and irresistible impression that it will be as ephe- 
meral. 

This impression it produced, not only on the elo- 
quent and imaginative Marquis de Custine, but on the 
minute and homely Kohl, and the less matter-of-fact 
Bremner. *The Russian capital,' says the latter, 
* has filled the nations with wonder by its sudden rise; 
is it to fill them with greater wonder by its yet more 
sudden fall ? Shall the proud monarch of the north 
hear it said of his darling seat, as it was said to the 
repining prophet, of the gourd which had made him 
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SO exceedingly glad — *It came up in a night, and 
perished in a night I ' * The ancients/ the marquis 
observes, * built with indestructible materials, beneath 
a conservative sky ; here, where the climate destroys 
everything, are raised up palaces of wood, houses of 
planks, and temples of stucco. It is true the Russian 
workmen spend their lives in remaking, during sum- 
mer, what the winter has undone. Nothing resists 
the influence of this climate; those edifices which 
appear the most ancient were reconstructed yester- 
day. Stone lasts here no longer than the lime and 
mortar in other climes. These polar solitudes are 
peopled with statues and basso-relievos to perpetuate 
historical events, without remembering that in this 
country monuments endure even less than the recol- 
lections of the past. This city, with quays of granite, 
is a marvel, but the palace of ice, in which the Em- 
press Elizabeth held a banquet, was no less a wonder, 
and lasted as long as the snow-flakes, those roses of 
Siberia.' 

* The idea,' says Kohl, * that this beautiful youth- 
fal city, with all its magnificent creations, is doomed 
to destruction, is really awful. At any rate, we 
need not be surprised, if told by the newspapers 
some morning, that Petersburg, which suddenly rose 
like a splen meteor from the marshes of Finland, 
has disappeared as suddenly, like the ignis fatwus 
which haunts such situations.' 

Now, if the judgment of travellers ought seldom 
singly to be relied on — some wanting the power, others 
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Opportunities of discerning — some from' an alpine 
height, when a vale of Chamouni opens before them, 
looking only to the mule-tracks and inequalities of 
their road — others, whose eye embraces the wide 
expanse, mistaking, in their enthusiasm, clouds for 
mountains ; if our own impressions, coloured by our 
momentary tone of mind, or influenced by vaguely 
remembered facts, is to be mistrusted, yet when we 
find them agreeing with those of men so different in 
ideas, language, and temper, and these men so well 
agreed among themselves, we may venture to deduce 
that this appearance of perishability is one of the 
marked and characteristic expressions of the features 
of this gigantic city. 

It is said that the soil of St. Petersburg is in many 
parts fathomless bog, and that the piles rather float 
than directly sustain the buildings above them ; and 
it is well known that a prevalence of west winds, 
such as, if rare, will probably occur once in a century 
or two, would suffice to raise the waters of the Gulf 
of Finland high enough to sweep away the devoted 
city. It will be remembered how nearly this hap- 
pened in the reign of Alexander." 

The oldest monuments of architectural skill which 
have survived the wasting influence of time are the 
vast structures stiU remaining on the banks of the 
Nile. These, we have every reason to believe, were 
produced under the influence of a despotism no less 
absolute than that of the Russian Czars ; but all the 
natural influences on which th& permanency of archi- 
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tectural art so mainly depends were as fevourable to 
the old Egyptian as they appear to be inimical to 
modern Sclavonic art. The dry soil and pure atmo- 
sphere of Egypt preserve even the pigments laid on 
their most exposed facades, more fresh after the lapse 
of upwards of twenty centuries, than similar decora- 
tions in the humid latitudes of northern Europe, afb^ 
an interval of only a very few years. The manner 
in which the northern capital of St, Petersburg has 
risen up, amid the wide waste, where only a few poor 
fishermen's huts were formerly to be seen, at the will 
of a single absolute ruler, naturally suggests the com- 
parison of the Russian capital with some of the gigan- 
tic works begot in like manner, in obedience to the 
despotic will of the old Pharaohs of Egypt. Such 
comparisons, however, tell in all respects most strongly 
against the modem builders. St. Petersburg has, 
indeed, been not inaptly styled a vast encampment 
of lath and plaster. "Nothing can be more true," 
says the author of " Revelations of Russia," "than that 
man can here never rest from his labour ; when he 
has raised up a crowd of colossal edifices, he has not 
only built nothing for future ages, but has hardly 
done anything for his immediate posterity. Such 
continuous reparations are necessary, that each gene- 
ration may ahnost be calculated to have built the 
whole city, by instalments of annual repairs. To this 
the material, no less than the climate and situation, 
contributes. That chiefly used in St, Petersburg for 
external embellishment, is in no climate very durable; 
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but the thick, massive walls of brick or stone, else- 
where comparatively time-defying, are here mere 
hollow shells, which the fraud of architects, courtiers, 
and ministers, has filled with sand and rubbish, 
although the price of every brick and stone thus 
replaced has been wrung from the blood and sweat 
of the Russian people. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that, in a very 
few years — ^in half the time that has elapsed since St. 
Petersburg arose from the marsh — if this city were 
not being perpetually built, the marsh would again 
succeed the city ; the stucco would be dust ; the 
walls it covers, ruins imbedded in the mud ; and the 
cold spungy moss of this northern climate again 
creeping over it, with the acid cranberry that alone 
seems to flourish in its alternate bed of snow and 
stagnant waters. Only the St. Isaac's Cathedral, 
the Alexander column, and the granite quays of the 
Neva's bank, it is said, would, a century hence, sur- 
vive the ruins of St. Petersburg, were it not for the 
intervention of man's preserving hand." 

The term "encampment," applied above to St. 
Petersburg, is peculiarly appropriate, when all the 
circimistances which characterize the Russian capital 
are considered. Peter the Great not only fixed its 
site within a foreign district, just snatched fiom the 
domains of the Swedish Crown, but it remains even 
to this day like a colony planted among a strange 
people. The whole country which surrounds it is 
still principally peopled by Finns ; the opposite bank 
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of the Neva is Finnish ground; and while the abori- 
ginal natives of the Grand Duchy of Finland are said 
secretly to indulge in Swedish sympathies, there is 
no room to question the fact that the native Russian 
still looks upon St. Petersburg with the feelings of a 
stranger, and regards the ancient Moscow as the true 
capital of the empire. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE RIVER NEVA. 

Gkandetjr and meanness are the conflicting elements 
which strike the traveller, as he explores the archi- 
tectural wonders of the Russian capital. Before, 
however, we attempt to follow him, we must devote 
some little space to a description of the river, to which 
was mainly owing the choice of the site by the great 
founder of St. Petersburg, whose colossal equestrian 
statue still forms one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments on the banks of the Neva. Though by no 
means faultless, this monument cannot fail to strike 
every beholder with a sense of its imposing grandeur; 
nor has it been surpassed, or indeed equalled, by any 
more recent equestrian statue erected in any of the 
capitals of Europe. Its pedestal, a huge mass of gra- 
nite, fifteen hundred tons' weight, was transported on 
trucks from a marsh distant four miles from the city, 
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and is placed at one end of the Isaac Bridge, where 
it occupies the central point of a wide open area. 
Upon this bold natural pedestal the fine equestrian 
statue of the great founder of St. Petersburg is placed, 
and forms one of the most conspicuous objects in the 
Eussian capital. The Czar is reining back his horse, 
which is trampling under foot a serpent, emblematic 
of envy, while he extends his right hand towards 
the river, as if calling into being the commerce of 
the Neva, and the magnificent edifices which line its 
banks. . 

In attempting to convey to the reader some idea 
of the grandeur of the northern capital which the 
first Emperor of Russia called into existence, amid 
the marshes of the Gulf of Finland, the finest, if 
not indeed the only grand natural feature of the site, 
must be acknowledged to be the River Neva. It 
enters the sea by many branches, along all of which 
portions of St. Petersburg are built; but the prin- 
cipal one, on which the finest parts of the city stand, 
is called the Grand Neva. At its chief point is the 
Vasili Ostrofi^, or BasiFs Island, more frequently 
styled, from its size and importance, the Island, 
From this the Isaac Bridge is carried to the main- 
land, and at its opposite end is the Isaac Square, the 
central point of the capital, adorned not only with 
Peter's statue, but also containing the Admiralty, the 
Senate House, and St. Isaac's Cathedral. 

The bridge itself is a curious structure, singularly 
contrasting with the substantial granite quays which 
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line the river on either hand. It is built entirely on 
boats; and though upwards of a thousand feet in 
length, and forming a roadway sixty feet broad, it is 
entirely composed of unpainted wood, without gravel, 
or paving of any kind, to protect the massive square 
logs from being injured by the action of the carriages 
or waggons which crowd it throughout the summer. 
Twenty large boats or pontons are firmly anchored 
in the riyer, where they are with difficulty kept 
stationary in the stream, the strongest moorings 
proving no more than sufficient to resist the violence 
of the current. From these pontons huge beams 
start upward sufficiently high to support a roadway 
elevated to the ordinary height of more substantial 
bridges. Beneath this the waters of the Neva rush 
ceaselessly on, communicating, in the calmest state 
of the river, a loose rocking motion, perceptible in 
passing from one division to another. The strength 
of the bridge, however, amply suffices for all the pur- 
poses of traffic, and is fully able to bear any load of 
waggons that can find room on it at one time. It is 
completed in compartments, each of which can be 
floated away on its own ponton, by merely detaching 
the fastenings to the adjacent one, and loosing the 
moorings. A certain number of these are removed 
every morning at two o'clock, and the passage thereby 
left free for vessels proceeding to the custom-house, 
or moving up the river. But a stronger power even 
than the swifii current of the Neva must either be 
resisted or given place to on its bosom. The brief 
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summer of Northern Eussia rapidly passes away, and 
no sooner has the frost of its early winter fairly set 
in, than the whole bridge has to be taken to pieces, 
and its pontons floated away into harbour, where 
they are laid up till the river is again free from ice. 
All communication is then at an end between the 
opposite sides of the river till the ice has fairly formed 
and bridged over the whole surface of the river with 
its solid pavement. The whole river then becomes a 
fair, and both business and pleasure are pursued on 
its bosom far more than on the land. Games and 
festivities of every kind enliven it throughout the 
long winter; but this also, though protracted to a 
degree scarcely conceivable by us, in a seat of com- 
merce and civilization, at length comes to an end, and 
the Vasili Ostroff is once more cut off from inter- 
course with the mainland, until the floating ice has 
cleared away sufficiently to admit of the pontons of 
St. Isaac's Bridge again floating in safety on the 
waters of the Grand Neva. 

This fine river is the outlet of the Ladoga Lake, 
a natural reservoir, forming the largest fresh water 
lake in Europe. Within its large area the water 
deposits all its impurities, so that when it reaches St. 
Petersburg it is pure as crystal, and has been com- 
pared by a German traveller to the Rhine, when it 
first issues from the icy glaciers of the Alps. On the 
bosom of this noble river are borne alike from the 
interior, and from foreign climes, nearly all the ne- 
cessities and the luxuries of life to the citizens of the 
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great capital reared along its banks, and on the little 
archipelago of islands formed at its mouth. It yields, 
also, abundance of fine fish, and its pure waters afford 
an unfailing supply for all the requirements of the 
city, which is otherwise without a single spring of 
pure water within a distance of many leagues. 

The principal branch of the river, called the Grand 
Neva, is as broad as the Thames at London, but in- 
stead of the dingy wharfs and mean alleys lining the 
muddy banks of the Thames, the sides of the Neva 
are bordered by broad, open, granite quays, with 
flights of steps at intervals to descend to the water; 
while along these fine open quays many of the prin- 
cipal public buildings are ranged, some of which we 
shall attempt to describe. On the river itself, during 
the open season, two or three large newly built men- 
of-war are retained afloat after being launched, until 
they are ready to be sent down to Cronstadt to com- 
plete their rigging and receive their stores. Numerous 
ponton bridges connect the banks of the river at 
various points, constructed for the most part on the 
same principle as the great Isaac Bridge, though this 
obviously tends greatly to obstruct the general use of 
the river as a highway and principal artery of the 
capital, such as the Thames with its thousands of 
steam-boats, lighters, barges, and wherries, is to 
London. The Neva, however, is by no means want- 
ing in such traffic, though the ponton bridges tend 
to circumscribe the limits of operation in the use of 
such river transports. Numerous lighters and small 
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vessels are constantly plying up and down, and hand- 
some gondola- shaped passage boats cross from side to 
side, giving a lively and animated character to the 
river scene. 

In winter, though all is changed, and every vessel 
disappears from the open river, a no less animated 
spectacle gives new life to the river. A large space 
is set apart exclusively for the skaters, but they 
are to be met on every part of the river, like the 
pedestrians on the broad trottoirs in summer. The 
sledges now take the place of the lighters and gon- 
dolas, and pass to and fro with great velocity, ex- 
hibiting every variety of style and costume. 

It will not be wondered that the River Neva is a 
source of pride and pleasure, as well as of anxiety 
and fear, to the people who have built the great 
capital near its embouchure. We may imagine what 
the condition of London would be, if twice a-year the 
whole bridges from Chelsea to the pool were shut up 
for an indefinite period, and the Thames itself ren- 
dered impassable for barge or wherry. Yet this 
takes place every autumn and spring while the ice 
is forming, and again when the thaw sets in, towards 
the close of March, and the huge accumulations of 
floating ice sweep down from Lake Ladoga into the 
Gulf of Finland. We have already refarred to 
the imminent danger to which the Kussian capital 
has been more than once exposed under the combined 
influence of floods, and a gale in the Gulf. With 
all these various causes of interest and anxiety in 
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operation, it is not difficult to conceive of the mingled 
feelings of admiration and awe with which the 
citizens of St. Petersburg view their proudly rolling 
river. We have already referred to the ceremonial 
by which the re-opening of the Neva, so long locked 
in the iron grasp of winter, is greeted; but its observa- 
tion by a recent traveller is not unworthy of being 
repeated here, where the river is the special subject 
under consideration : — 

"The waters of the Neva," says Kohl, "is as 
daily a topic with those that dwell on its banks as 
the waters of the Nile is to the Egyptians ; and this 
is the less surprising, as the Neva is a source not 
only of delight and enjoyment to the people of St. 
Petersburg, but also one of constant anxiety, and 
sometimes of terror. 

The northern winter imprisons the lovely nymph 
of the Neva in icy bands for six months in the year. 
It is seldom till after the beginning of April that the 
water acquires sufficient warmth to burst her prison. 
The moment is always anxiously expected ; and no 
sooner have the dirty masses of ice advanced suf- 
ficiently to display as much of the bright mirror of 
the river as may suffice to bear a boat from one 
side to the other, than the glad tidings are announced 
to the inhabitants by the artillery of the fortress. At 
that moment, be it day or night, the commandant of 
the fortress, arrayed in all the insignia of his rank, 
and accompanied by the officers of his suite, embarks 
in an elegant gondola, and repairs to the Emperor's 
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palace, which lies immediately opposite. He fills 
a large crystal goblet with the water of the Neva, 
and presents it to the emperor as the first and most 
precious tribute of returning spring. He informs his 
master that the force of winter has been broken, 
that the waters are free, that an active navigation 
may now again be looked for, and points to his own 
gondola as the first swan that has swam on the river 
that year. He then presents the goblet to the Em- 
peror, who drinks it off to the health of the dear 
citizens of his capital. There is not probably on the 
face of the globe another glass of water that brings a 
better price ; for it is customary for the Emperor to 
fill the goblet with ducats before he returns it to the 
commandant. Such at least was the custom; but 
the goblet was found to have a sad tendency to en- 
large its dimensions ; so that the Emperor began to 
perceive that he had every year a larger dose of water 
to drink, and a greater number of ducats to pay for 
it. At last he thought it high time to compromise 
matters with his commandant, who now receives on 
each occasion a fixed sum of 200 ducats. Even this, 
it must be admitted, is a truly imperial fee for a 
draught of water ; but the compromise is said to have 
effectually arrested the alarming growth of the goblet 
As the close of winter approaches, the ice of the 
Neva assumes a very remarkable appearance, resolv- 
ing itself into a number of thin bars of ice, of about 
an inch in diameter, and equal in length to the thick- 
ness of the crust that covers the river. These bars 
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have at last so little adhesion, that it becomes danger- 
ous to venture on the ice, except where it is covered 
by a solid mass of snow. The foot, pushing down 
some of these bars, will sink at times through ice 
several ells thick ; and the large masses of ice, ap- 
parently quite solid, that lie on the dry ground, break 
into a multitude of glassy bars when gently touched 
with a stick. Several weeks, therefore, before the 
ice breaks up, all driving or walking upon it is pro- 
hibited. Here and there some open spaces begin to 
show themselves, and a quantity of dirty snow-water 
collects upon the surface. The icy crust that, a few 
weeks previously, had looked so gay and animated 
with its sledges and promenaders, becomes now quite 
oppressive to look upon, and every one longs to see 
the dirty, useless, worn-out servitor take his depar- 
ture. There has often been fine warm weather for 
several weeks before the Neva shows the least sign of 
recovering her liberty ; for which, in the end, she is 
usually more indebted to rain and wind than to the 
rays of the sun. One good shower at this season has 
more effect upon the ice than three days of sunshine; 
and it is rarely till after there have been several 
rainy and windy days in succession, that tlie ice is got 
into motion. The surest symptom of an approaching 
break-up is the disappearance of the water from the 
surface. As long as there is water on the ice, nobody 
hesitates to venture on it, even when the horses have 
to wade breast high ; but as soon as the water dis- 
appears, the fact is taken as a warning that the ice 
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has separated from the banks, and has become too 
porous to retain water on its surface. 

It is generally between the 6 th and the 14tli of 
April (old style), or between the 18th and the 26th, 
according to the calendar in use in most parts of 
Europe, that the Neva throws off her icy covering. 
The 6th is the most general day. On that day the 
interesting fact is said to occur, on an average, ten 
times in a century, so that ten to one against the 6th 
is always thought a fair wager. The 30th of April 
(12th of May, N. S.) is considered the latest day, 
and the 6th of March (18th, N. S.) is considered the 
earliest day on which the ice ever breaks up. On 
each of these days the occurrence is supposed to take 
place once in a hundred years. It is generally about 
the middle of November, and more frequently on the 
20th (2d of December, N. S.) than on any other day, 
that the ice is brought to a stand- still. In 1826 the 
river was not frozen up before the 14th of December, 
and in 1805 as early as the 16th of October. 

The breaking up of the ice is an anxious moment 
to every one. A multitude of wagers are always de- 
pending upon it, and every one is more or less in- 
terested. The carpenters and work-people long to 
earn an honest penny or two by the reconstruction of 
the bridges; the ladies wish the Neva and the Gulf 
of Finland clear, that the steamer from Lubeck may 
arrive with the latest nouveatdes from Paris j the 
merchants are often in the most painful suspense, lest 
a protracted winter, by delaying the arrival of their 
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vessels, should mar the finest speculations ; booksellers 
and students are longing for a supply of the new 
books that have been ushered into life in England, 
France, and Germany, during the preceding six 
months. The sick native, and the home- sick stran- 
ger, are alike anxious for the day that may re-establish 
the communication with more genial climes, and al- 
most the only subject of speculation at this season is 
the day when the river will be free again. On Easter 
Sunday and Easter Monday a great number of bets 
are sure to be laid. One man, in 1836, had betted 
against every day, from the 1st to the 17th of April, 
and won nearly all his wagers. 

The departure of the ice always forms an exciting 
spectacle, and crowds are sure to be attracted to the 
quays by the first gun fired from the citadel. The 
golden gondola of the commandant is not long alone 
in its glory, for hundreds of boats are quickly in 
motion, to re-establish the communication between the 
different quarters of the city. 

The first blow is more than half the battle on these 
occasions, but it is not all the battle. It is only that 
part of the ice which lies in the immediate vicinity 
of St. Petersburg that moves away on the first day. 
The ice from the upper part of the river frequently 
comes down afterwards in huge masses, and more 
than once forces the inhabitants of the one side to 
postpone their visits to their friends on the other side. 
For several weeks afler the first break-up, the ice 
continues occasionally to come down in great force 
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from the Ladoga Lake. As this lake has a snrfaee 
of two thousand square miles, if all the ice had to go 
down the Neva, which is only a verst in breadth, and 
not very rapid in its current, it would take more than 
two months of incessant eisgang. It follows, there- 
fore, that the greater part of the ice must melt within 
the lake itself; still quite enough remains for the 
annoyance of the St. Petersburgers, who are often in- 
convenienced by the accumulation that takes place at 
the mouth of the river. The boatmen of St. Peters- 
burg, however, are tolerably familiar with ice, and 
the navigation on the river is seldom interrupted by 
these later arrivals from the lake. 

All the other harbours of the Baltic are usually 
free from ice before that of St. Petersburg, and a 
number of vessels are almost always awaiting, in the 
Sound, the news that the navigation of the Eussian 
capital has been resumed. The first spring ship that 
arrives in the Neva is the occasion of great rejoicing, 
and seldom fails to bring its cargo to an excellent 
market. It is mostly laden with oranges, millinery, 
and such articles of taste and vanity as are likely to 
be most attractive to the frivolous and wealthy, who 
seldom fail to reward the first comer by purchasing 
his wares at enormous prices. The first ship is soon 
followed by multitudes, and the most active life suc- 
ceeds to a stillness like that of death. All the flags 
of Europe come floating in from the sea, and fragile 
rafts and rudely-built barges descend the river with 
the products of the interior. The contents of the 
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warehouses find their way on ship-hoard. The ships 
of war take their departure for their peaceful evolu- 
tions in the Baltic. The smoking steamers are seen 
snorting and splashing up and down the river, where 
a few weeks before a seal could not have found room 
to air himself. Every day, every hour, brings some- 
thing new, till the disenchantment of the icy palace is 
complete. 

An immense quantity of ice is consumed in Russian 
house-keeping. Throughout the summer, ices are 
sold in the streets of every Russian town; and not 
only iced water, iced wine, and iced beer, but even 
iced tea, is drank in immense quantities. The short 
but excessively hot summer would spoil most of the 
food brought to market, had not the winter provided 
in abundance the means for guarding against such 
rapid decomposition. An ice-house is therefore looked 
on as an indispensable appendage, not merely to the 
establishments of the wealthy, but even to the huts 
of the peasants. In St. Petersburg alone there are 
said to be ten thousand ice-houses, and it may easily 
be supposed that to fill all these cellars is a task of 
no trifling magnitude. It is not too much to calculate 
that each ice-house, on an average, requires fifty 
sledge loads of ice to fill it. The fishmongers, 
butchers, and dealers in quass, have such enormous 
cellars, that many hundreds of loads will go into 
them, and the breweries, distilleries, &c., consume in- 
calculable quantities. According to the above cal- 
tiilation, five hundered thousand sledge loads of ice 
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would have to be drawn out of the Neva every year; 
but this calculation is under rather than over the 
mark. It is certainly the merchandise in which the 
most extensive traffic is carried on during winter. 
Whole processions of sledges laden with the glitter- 
ing crystals may then be seen ascending from the 
Neva, and thousands of men are incessantly at work 
raising the cooling produce from its parent river. 

The breaking of the ice is carried on in this way : 
— ^The workmen begin by clearing the snow away 
from the surface, that they may clearly trace out the 
form of the blocks to be detached. They then mea- 
sure off a large parallelogram, and mark the outline 
with a hatchet. This parallelogram is subdivided 
into a number of squares of a size to suit the capacity 
of their sledges. When the drawing is complete, the 
more serious part of the work begins. A regular 
trench has to be formed round the parallelogram in 
question. This is done with hatchets, and as the ice 
is frequently four or five feet thick, the trenches be- 
come at last so deep that the workmen are as com- 
pletely lost to the eye as if they had been labouring 
in a mine. Of course, a sufficient thickness of ice 
must be left in the trenches to bear the workmen, 
which is afterwards broken with bars of iron. When 
the parallelogram has thus been loosened, the sub- 
division is effected with comparative ease. A num- 
ber of men mount the swimming mass, and with their 
pointed iron ice-breakers, they all strike at the same 
moment upon the line that has been marked out. A 
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few volleys of this kind make the ice break just along 
the wished-for line, and each of the oblong slips thus 
obtained is broken up again into square pieces after a 
similar fashion. To draw the fragments out of the 
water, a kind of inclined railroad has to be made on 
the side of the standing ice. This done, iron hooks 
are fastened into the pieces that are to be landed, and, 
amid loud cheers, the clear, green, crystalline mass is 
drawn up by willing hands. As the huge limips lie 
on the snow, they appear of an emerald green, and 
are remarkably compact, without either bubble or 
rent. As soon as the sledge is loaded, the driver 
seats himself upon his merchandise, and thus, coolly 
enthroned, glides away to the cellars of his customers, 
enlivening his frosty occupation with a merry song. 
It is by no means without interest to visit the ice- 
shafts of the Neva, and watch the Russian labourers 
while engaged in a task so congenial to the habits of 
their country. 

In the cellars, the ice is piled up with much art and 
regularity, and all sorts of shelves and niches are made 
for the convenience of placing milk, meat, and similar 
articles there in hot weather. Such a description, at 
least, applies to what may be called a tidy, orderly 
ice-house ; but tidiness and order do not always pre- 
side over Russian arrangements, and in the majority 
of cellars, the ice is thrown carelessly in and broken 
into pieces, that it may be packed away into the 
comers, and that as little space as possible may be 
left, unoccupied. The consistency and durability of 
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the ice do not appear to suffer from this breaking pro- 
cess; on the contrary, the whole, if well packed, soon 
freezes into one compact mass, that is afterwards proof 
against the warmest summer. The Russians are so 
accustomed to these ice-houses, that they are at a loss 
to understand how a family can do without them ; and 
their housewives are in the greatest trouble when they 
think they have not laid in a sufficient supply of ice 
during the winter, or when in summer they fancy 
their stock likely to run short. It may safely be 
estimated that the ice consumed in St. Petersburg 
during the summer costs the inhabitants from two to 
three millions of rubles." 

It is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion, 
after carefully exploring St. Petersburg, and watch- 
ing it through the entire round of the changing sea- 
sons, that such a site would never have been chosen 
but by the dictation of a despotic ruler accustomed 
to see all difficulties and obstacles yield to his iron 
will. By fixing the site of his new capital only ten miles 
farther up the river, the Czar might have secured a 
position sufficiently elevated to place his capital entirely 
beyond the reach of the river floods, while he would 
stiU have had the river navigable for the largest 
vessels, and enjoyed all the advantages requisite for 
a capital which are compatible with such a high 
northern latitude; just as \London is at this present 
day as flourishing a sea-port as if its site had been 
fixed in the marshy fens of Essex, where the sea has 
to be shut out by embankments, and buildings must 
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be reared on piles. The insurmountable disadvantages 
incident to the site at the mouth of the Neva were early- 
perceived by its builders, and had it been the work of 
private speculators, like the new towns which spring 
up along the banks of the freshly explored rivers of 
America, it would have been speedily abandoned for 
a safer site; but St. Petersburg was the scheme of 
one whose iron will was only strengthened by oppo- 
sition, and his imperial successors have continued the 
same war with the elements with wonderful success. 
From what has been already stated of the changes 
which are produced on the river by the annual frosts 
and thaws, it will readily be perceived how great an 
obstacle the want of permanent bridges must place 
in the way of trade and general intercourse, in a 
capital built on a group of islands. Substantial stone 
bridges have been built over the Fontanka, Moika, 
and Ligofka canals, amounting to about thirty in 
number, and most of them the work of the Empress 
Catherine: but even these are found naiTow, and 
inadequate to the increasing traffic of the city; and 
policemen are stationed at each of them, who not 
only maintain order, but urge the carriages and 
waggons across the bridge at their utmost speed. 
This duty they manage in thorough Eussian fashion, 
assailing both horses and drivers with their staffs if 
they fail to proceed at a rppid trot. About thirty 
more bridges, including several suspension bridges, 
have been more recently constructed; but such is the 
size of this growing capital, and so many are the 
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islands, and intersecting streams and canals, that 
great inconvenience is felt from the limited means of 
communication. But the mere delay at crossing one 
of the permanent bridges, or even the necessity of 
taking a circuitous rout, is trifling when compared 
with the obstructions already described as the result 
of the use of ponton bridges. The Isaac's Bridge 
has already been described, and it is the only one 
which connects the two most important parts of the 
city, the Vasili Ostroff and what is called the great 
side. Nine in all of the principal bridges of St. 
Petersburg, which span the broadest and deepest 
waters of the Neva, consist merely of timber carriage- 
ways resting on pontons. Various causes combine 
to render it difi&cult, if not altogether impossible, to 
replace these with stone bridges, though many pro- 
jects have been considered with a view to such per- 
manent structiu-es. The current of the Neva is 
exceedingly strong and rapid, and while the water is 
very deep, the soil is so marshy and insecure, that 
even after the enormous outlay requisite for laying a 
foundation sufficient to bear the solid pier of such a 
bridge, it seems doubtful whether the next winter 
might not see the whole swept away. The briefiiess 
of the season in which such work could be executed 
is another great, if not insurmountable impediment; 
for it seems certain that whatever work in the bed of 
the river was left incomplete, exposed to the violence 
of the changes which winter and spring effect on the 
Neva, must be destroyed. One of the spring pheno- 
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xnena peculiar to this river is of a remarkable cha- 
racter* It BometimeB happens that the whole ice 
in the Ghilf of Cronstadt gets broken up bj stormy 
weather, while that in the river remains firm for some 
time after. The immense pressnre on the great field d 
ice in the Neva from Lake Ladoga down to its em- 
bondmre is then left to act withoiit any connterpoise, 
and the whole mass in the river glides down in aa 
imbroken body, like a rock moving on an inclined 
plain. This, it must be obvious, is a force such as we 
have not the slightest conception of from any pheno- 
mena witnessed on the rivers of our milder latitudes, 
and can only be compared to some of those tremen- 
dous operations of nature witnessed in the remote 
arctic regions around the pole. It has been seen in 
the description of the operations of the ice-gatherers 
on the Neva that the ice is frequently from four to 
five feet thick. The vast waters of Lake Ladoga, into 
which sixty rivers run, sends all its surplus waters, 
and a large portion of the ice formed on its surface, 
down the Neva. It is easy, therefore, to perceive 
that piers which amply suti&ce for bearing the noble 
granite arches of London Bridge, might be swept 
away by the ice of the first winter on the Neva. The 
slow, continuous pressure of the solid mass of ice ex- 
tending from Lake Ladoga to the Y asili Ostro^ can 
be compared to nothing so much as one of those rock- 
avalanches which occasionally occur in the Alps, 
where a whole mountain mass gives way, and slides 
into the valley below. Under such enormous pres- 
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sure, it seems that piers founded in the slimy marsh 
must inevitably yield, until they at length glided &om 
below the superincumbent arches, and left; them to 
drop into the river. 

The mere cost of public works has never been the 
cause which has prevented their being proceeded with 
in Russia; and the apprehension of the great outlay 
required for bridging the Neva, is least likely to in- 
terfere with the attempt, if once a feasible plan has 
been devised; for the annual cost of maintaining the 
inadequate and temporary substitutes at present in 
use, could hardly fail to exceed in the end any single 
outlay demanded for such a purpose. Now that the 
bold scheme of Telford, in his noble Menai Suspen- 
sion Bridge, has been followed by the still bolder 
undertaking of Stephenson in spanning the same 
strait with the great Britannia Tubular Bridge, it 
is obvious that to the skill and enterprise of British 
engineers the feat of spanning the Neva, in defiance 
of its torrents and its vast fields of ice, offers no in- 
surmountable obstacles. Hitherto, however, no Rus- 
sian engineer appears to have been found equal to 
the task, though scarcely a year elapses in which 
some new plan is not proposed, discussed, adjourned, 
and forgotten. "The nine ponton bridges of St. 
Petersburg,^' says the intelligent German traveller. 
Kohl, " are so constructed that they may easily be 
taken to pieces, and quickly be put together again. 
During summer they remain undisturbed, each pon- 
ton moored to its atfchor, and fastened to huge pUes; 
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but wlien the ice begins to come down the river 
in automn, the bridges are taken asunder. Each 
bridge has its commandant, with a hundred or two 
of workmen under his command. When the bridge 
has thus been removed, the intercourse between the 
different portions of the city can be carried on only 
by means of boats. As soon as the ice stands, the 
bridges are reconstructed, for the ice on the Neva 
always forms a very rough surface, fer which reason 
most people prefer using the bridges when they wish 
to cross the river ; though a number of paths, cross- 
ing each other in all directions, are also soon formed 
in the vast snowy desert. 

In spring, the bridges continue to be used till the 
artillery of the fortress announces the bresiking up 
of the ice, when they rapidly disappear, under the 
dexterous management of the commandants and their 
experienced assistants. Preparations have usually 
been made some days before, by clearing a space in 
the river, to allow the pontons to glide safely down 
into their several havens of refuge. As soon as the 
ice has passed, the bridges are restored; but every 
succeeding arrival of ice makes another demolition 
necessary. Such is the eagerness of the inhabitants 
of the different quarters to be able to avail them- 
selves of the accommodation of their bridges, that 
they take advantage even of the shortest interval of 
open water. Each time that the Isaac's Bridge is 
put together, an expense of several hundred rubles 
is incurred; nevertheless, I hate seen it taken to 
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pieces and put together again two or three times on 
one day; and in the course of one spring it is said 
to have been broken up and reconstructed no less 
than twenty- three times. 

It may easily be supposed that St. Petersburg has 
to pay dearly enough for these wretched wooden 
bridges. The constant demolition and reconstruction 
soon wear the wood out, and the boards at the top 
are quickly worn to dust by the carriages incessantly 
passing across. It is not at all impossible that the 
Isaac's Bridge, during the short period of its exist- 
ence, has cost more than the massive bridge of Dres- 
den during the three hundred years that have elapsed 
since it was built." 

The noble bridge over the Elbe here referred to 
is regarded as the finest structure of the kind in 
Germany. It has sixteen arches, is thirty- six feet 
in width, and one thousand four hundred and twenty 
feet long — ^that is, two hundred feet longer than Water- 
loo Bridge, London. It was partially destroyed in 
1813, on the retreat of the French imder Marshal 
Davoust, and is now decorated with an inscribed 
bronze crucifix, commemorative of its restoration by 
the Emperor Alexander. It is no slight conmient 
on the costly and unsatisfactoiy character of the 
temporary modem ponton bridges of St. Petersburg, 
that the modem Isaac's Bridge should already have 
cost more in its brief existence than the substantial 
stone stmcture which spans the Elbe at Dresden, 
even tjiough war has so violently anticipated the 
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effects of time. Such is the River Neva, with the 
straetiires specially pertaining to it. Its banks are 
lined for miles with solid granite embankments, sus- 
taining the broad quays which range on either side ; 
and to some of the principal buildings raised along 
these thoroughfareSi or placed within the ample 
squares of the Imperial City, we shall now direct 

» 

oar attention. 



CHAPTER X. 

THB CHtmOHBS OF ST. PBTEBSBURGh 

In the ecclesiastical architecture of St Petersburg, 
a curious mixture of Byzantine and Moorish aiBhi- 
tecture is apparent, bearing in this respect no unsuit- 
able analogy to its own curious ecclesiastical system. 
The great architectural work is the Cathedral of St. 
Isaac, the protector of the empire. It is now nearly 
finished, after the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money, much of which was wasted, in consequence 
of changing plans or imperfect execution. It was 
founded by Peter the Great; but his plans were 
rejected by Catherine ; and it was begun anew on 
a grander scale, with marble for its material In 
every successive reign something has been done to- 
wards the furtherance of this design ; but the foun- 
dations were at first insecure, and the constant re- 
newal of these, added to the changing plans of new 
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architects, overseers, and masters of the works, have 
80 crippled later operations, that the revenues of each 
succeeding Emperor have been more encroached upon 
for the repair of his predecessor's blunders, than for 
the actual extension of the work. At length the 
present Emperor took cognisance of the unprofitable- 
ness of such an unprogressive system, and wisely re- 
solved to begin nearly de novo. The old work was 
accordingly swept away, and the present magnificent 
pile was commenced on a system of substantial dura- 
bility, which strikingly contrasts with much of the 
most costly and showy work of the city. It has four 
fronts, so that no economy interferes with the archi- 
tect's display of all the resources of his art and his 
genius. The walls are of beautiful white marble, and 
the peristyle, which forms the main feature in each 
front, consists of twelve noble columns of polished • 
red granite, each of one solid block, sixty feet in 
height, and seven in diameter. These masses form 
the^ shafts of the colimin, added to which are capitals 
and bases of bronze ; and as the order adopted is the 
Corinthian, the beauty of the whole may be conceived. 
The dark red columns, with their still darker capitals 
of bronze, are thrown out boldly against the walls of 
pure white marble behind, and adds greatly to the 
effect of the architectural design by their striking 
contrast. 

The Emperor Nicholas grappled with the diflficulty 
which had baffled all his predecessors, in a way that 
only a Bussian autocrat of the nineteenth century 
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could do. He decided that the whole nmst be com- 
pleted in ten yearg, and took the most efifectoal mode 
of accomplishing this, by decreeing the annnal ex- 
penditure of a smn apparently adequate for the erec- 
tion of a cathedral on the most magnificent scale 
that the ambition of his architect might devise. The 
requisite machinery was soon set agoing. Long sheds 
were constructed in the great square which faces the 
Neva. The gigantic masses of granite were he¥m 
out of the quarry, and transported thither ; and being 
completed in their cylindrical form and due proper-^ 
tions, hundreds of workmen were to be seen daily 
employed in polishing the pillars, and lightening ' 
their labours with a song. Five thousand labourers 
were engaged at one time on the cathedral. Even 
the operation of transporting the huge stones from 
the river across the square was an object of gene- 
ral interest, and afiforded abundant proof of their 
gigantic size. The beams on which they were rolled 
were speedily reduced to mere threads by the great 
weight. The lifting them up when finished, and 
swinging them into their places, was a still more 
laborious task; but this also was accomplished with- 
out difficulty, by means of a gigantic frame-work, 
with wheels and pulleys, so wisely constructed to 
avoid all risk of danger from its giving way, that it 
was pronounced to have been ten times too strong for 
the purpose. As each of the pillars was raised to its 
site, a coin of the reigning Emperor was placed in 
the centre of the bronze base on which it was to rest ; 
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and there these memorials of the imperial builder 
now rest, secure beyond the reach of injury or ab- 
straction, until the time comes when other ages shall 
see the gorgeous pile deserted and fallen, and its 
crumbling colunms shall reveal the numismatic evi- 
dences of the date and artistic style of coinage, when 
its noble porticos were reared. The same substantial 
appliances which have been employed in raising the 
shafts of the porticos of* St. Isaac's Cathedral, have 
been expended on the still more important and more 
difficult task of obtaining a secure foundation. The 
abundance and the purity of the waters of the Neva, 
precludes all necessity for sinking wells in any part of 
St. Petersburg or its neighbourhood. Hence no ex- 
cavations for such a purpose have helped here, as 
they usually do, to reveal the depth and character of 
the superficial soiL The site of St. Petersburg is 
one vast, unsubstantial, spongy marsh, and requires 
a foundation of piles to, support even the slightest 
structure. The immense preparations, therefore, re- 
quisite for sustaining so massive and gigantic a 
fabric, and preventing a repetition of the failures of all 
the previous attempts, may readily be conceived. A 
whole forest of piles was driven into the swampy soil, 
until it became almost a solid mass of wood; and as 
this is excluded from the air, and placed in a situation 
favourable for its preservation for ages, it may be 
anticipated that Nicholas has found for his cathedral 
as firm a foundation as is possible on the marshy 
and unstable banks of the Neva. 
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The erection of sach a fllrueiure in our own day is 
a work not nnworthy of oar attention, so diffiarent is 
it from anything on which the British zeal and 
devout enei^ of the nineteenth century is expended. 
In ages long gone by, there was no want of the mis- 
taken devotion which fouid its expression in such 
costly and gorgeoos piles of scolptured stone; and 
when they were built, it was not by the mere com- 
mand of a despotic sovereign, who, in devoting the 
treasures of the nation to such a purpose, made no 
single sacrifice of his personal gratifications to aocom* 
plish the desired end. It is not uncommon for our 
age to be represented as altogether utiUtariaa and 
unspiritual; and those who say so point to our rail- 
ways, Conway and Brittania tubular bridges, gigantic 
viaducts, and the like, as the objects which now 
occupy the energies and swallow up the contribu- 
tions which more religious ages expended on cathe- 
drals and temples dedicated to the divine worship. 
All this, however, is mere prejudiced and ignorant 
reasoning, for were the contributions which the en- 
lightened piety of the nineteenth century expends on 
its benevolent and missionary schemes, devoted to the 
purposes of sacred architecture, our modem temples 
might rival ancient cathedrals as effectually as our 
railways and tubular bridges excel the engineering 
efforts of the ages referred to. Such as the Cathedral 
of St. Petersburg is, however, it is a work of no 
slight merit, and forms an enduring monument of the 
energy and perseverance of the Emperor Nicholas. 
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The intelligent German traveller, J. G. Kohl, 
who inspected the cathedral when far advanced 
towards completion, thus describes the impression 
produced on his mind : " The handsomest church in 
St. Petersburg is Isaac's Cathedral. The exterior 
is finished. It wants only the last decoration for the 
interior: the trophies and the pictures of saints. This 
church stands in the largest and most open place in 
the city, in the midst of its finest buildings and 
monuments : the Winter Palace, the Admiralty, the 
War-office, Alexander's Pillar, and the rock of Peter 
the Great; and will, when it has laid aside its mantle 
of scaffolding, show itseK worthy of such neighbours. 
On the spot where it stands, they have been at work 
upon a place of worship for the last century. A 
wooden church was followed by a church of brick ; 
a church of marble was then attempted, which 
failed, and was finished in brick. This half-and-half 
building vanished in its turn; and, under Nicholas 
I., the present magnificent building was erected, 
which will scarcely find so splendid a successor. It 
is entirely composed of granite blocks and polished 
marble. From the level of the upper part of Peter's- 
place rise three broad flights of steps, which might 
separately serve the fabulous giants of the Fiimish 
mythology for seats. They are formed from masses 
of granite rock brought from Finland. These steps 
lead from the four sides of the building to the four 
chief entrances, each of which has a superb peristyle. 
The pillars of these peristyles are all magnificent 
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granite monoliths from Finland, buried for centuries 
in its swamps, till brought to light by the triumphant 
power of Russia, and rounded, polished, and erected 
as caryatides, to the honour of God, in his temple. 
The pillars, crowned with their capitals of bronze, 
support the enormous beam of a frieze formed of six 
fire-polished blocks. Over the peristyles, and at 
twice their height, ris^ the chief and central cupola, 
higher than it is wide, in the Byzantine proportion. 
It is supported also by thirty pillars of smooth pol- 
ished granite, which, although gigantic in themsdves, 
look small compared to those below. The cupola is 
covered with copper oyerlud with gold, and glitters 
like the sun over a mountain. From its centre rises 
a small elegant rotundo, a miniature repetition of the 
whole, looking like a chapel on a mountain-top. The 
whole edifice is surrounded by the crowning and far- 
seen golden cross. Four smaller cupolas, resembling 
the greater in every particular, stand around, like 
children round a mother, and complete the harmony 
visible in every part. The walls of the church are to 
be covered with marble; and no doubt Isaac's Church 
will be the most remarkable building in St. Peters- 
burg, and supersede the Easan Church of the Virgin 
for great state festivals. This Kasan Church, which 
stands on the Perspective, is a monument of the so- 
often failing spirit of imitation in Russia. The Rus- 
sians wish to unite in their capital all that is grand 
or beautifiil in the whole civilized world. This church 
is meant for a copy of St. Peter's at Rome, and, un- 
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bearable as a copy, is, moreover, not a good copy. 
The puny effort is almost comic in its contrast to the 
mighty work of Buonarotti. It is fortmiate that it 
lies so far from its original: after the many lands he 
must pass through to reach it, the foreign spectator 
may have forgotten the impression of the southern 
prototype, and hence find the northern copy endur- 
able. A portico of pillars, as in Rome, leads from 
either side in a semicircle to the two entrances of the 
church; but the pillars are small, and what in Rome 
seemed necessary and suitable to circumstances, is 
here a superfluous and incomprehensible appendage. 
The doors are of bronze, covered with a multitude of 
worthless bas-reliefs. In great niches along the 
sides of the church stand colossal statues of the Grand 
Dukes Vladimir and Alexander Nevsky, of St. John 
and St. Andrew. In the interior, which is little 
suited to the wants of religious service, as performed 
in Russia, they were obliged to place the high altar, 
not opposite the chief entrance, but very awkwardly at 
the side. All is dark and straitened; and one cannot 
help pitying the fifty-six monoliths, the mighty giants 
who support the little roof, and lamenting that their 
prodigious strength is not employed in a labour more 
worthy of them. 

"Apart from these architectural discords, the church 
is not wanting in interest. First of all, the greedy 
eye is attracted by the silver of the ikonostases (the 
pictorial wall of the sanctuary). The balustrades, 
doors, and door- ways of the ikonostases are generally 
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of wood, carved and gilded, but in this drarch all its 
beams and posts axe of massive silver. The pillars 
of the balustrade rouiid the- boly place, the posts of 
the three doors, the arches twenty feet in height 
above the altar, and the frames of the pietiues, are 
all of silver. The edlyer beams are highly polished, 
and reflect with dazzling brilliancy the light of the 
thousand tapers that bum before them. I oould not 
learn how many hundredweight of silver were em- 
ployed; but, doubtless, many thousands of dosEens of 
French and Grerman spoons, and hundreds of wap- 
tureens and tea-pots, must have been melted down to 
furnish the material; for it was the Gofltaeks, laden 
with no inconsiderable booty from the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, who made an offering of this mass of 
silver to the Holy Mother of Easan, for the object to 
which it ih now appropriated I They seem to have a 
peculiar veneration for this Madonna, who is half 
their countrywoman ; for John Vassielevitsh brought 
her from Kasan to Moscow, whence Peter the Great 
transported her to -St. Petersburg. Her picture, set 
with pearls and precious stones, hangs in the church. 
It was before this picture that Kutusoff prayed before 
he advanced to meet the enemy in 1812, for which 
reason she is considered to be closely connected with 
that campaign.'^ 

It is an equally barbarous and mistaken idea to 
load architecture with such costly decorations of 
the precious metals, which ought rather to be ex- 
pended in exchange for the noblest works of the 
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sculptor. This is especially impolitic, when pillars^ 
railings, and massive beams, are made of such covet* 
able materials. Sooner or later, all such decorations 
are sure to fall a prey to hostile cupidity, or to be 
expended on the necessities occasioned by some great 
social disorganization or national calamity. Were 
they merely overlaid on the substantial masonry, 
their removal would not involve its destruction, 
though it deprived it of such important decorations; 
but when employed in parts scarcely less important 
than the keystones of an arch, they seem placed to 
tempt the destruction of the edifice which they adorn 
with such dangerous charms. Even the bronze 
capitals and bases of the granite columns of St. 
Isaac's are liable to the same objection. How much, 
it may be asked, of the ruined temples of Egypt, 
Greece, Psestum, or Palmyra, would now have been 
standing, if^ instead of being composed of blocks of 
granite or marble, the capitals of their pillars, and 
their lintels and door-posts, had been made even of 
bronze? The church-builders of Russia, however, 
have not allowed the thought of foreign invasion, or 
any dread of the possibility of internal commotion, 
to enter into the modifying elements by which their 
architectural schemes were influenced. Every adjunct 
is in the same costly style. In the church of the 
convent of St. Alexander Nefskoi, the sarcophagus 
of the saint is composed of 3250 pounds' weight of 
silver ; while in the older Cathedral of our Lady of 
Kasan, which that of St. Isaac will now supersede 
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on the most important state occasions, the picture of 
the Virgin displayed in one of its aisles is regarded 
with such reverence, that pearls and jewels to the 
value of 100,000 rouhles, or about L.4000 sterling, 
have been used in adorning it. This, of course, is 
a moveable decoration, admitting, in the hour of 
danger, of removal or concealment, like all other 
adornments, apart £rom the essential structural fea- 
tures of the fabric. 

Another class of decorations of the churches of 
St. Petersburg seems not unsuited to suggest such 
thoughts as we have referred to. The Kasan 
Cathedral, the Church of Peter and Paul in the 
Citadel, and various others of the principal churches, 
are adorned with the trophies of victory which have 
been wrested from various European and Asiatic 
nations. This is particularly the case with the 
Kasan Church, which has hitherto been the metro- 
politan cathedral; and foremost among these are 
prominently displayed the boastful evidences of Rus- 
sian triumph, both in Europe and Asia : — Keys of 
various French, German, and Low Country towns, 
and of Turkish and Persian fortresses, which have 
been subjected to the arms of Russia by the fortunes 
of war. Batons of French marshals, which have 
fallen into their hands, tell of successes over the 
armies of Napoleon, or of the memorable campaign 
of 1812 ; while Turkish horse-tail standards, flags, 
and flag-staffs, surmounted by the silver hand as 
large as life, the symbol of Persia, or with the 
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crescent of Turkey, tell of Oriental trinmplis won 
hj the ^jijLssian armies. French eagles, and tat- 
tered, InVstained banners, also give token of the 
nntold deeds of heroism by which the soldiers of the 
empire struggled to the last to maintain the honour 
of those banners under which Napoleon so often led 
them to victory. Among the civic trophies thus dis- 
played, are the keys of the cities of Hamburg, Leip- 
sic, Dresden, Rheims, Breda, and Utrecht; and among 
the batons of famous field-marshals, that of the Prince 
of Eckmiihl is pointed out with peculiar pride. Rus- 
sia, however, is in no way singular in displaying 
only the memorials of war which tell of her victories. 
The French veteran may gaze on such trophies with 
much complacency, not unmindful of others won on 
many a well-fought field by those who appear there 
only as the vanquished. 

Many other churches in St. Petersburg possess 
features which, in smaller capitals, would form ob- 
jects of wonder and admiration. They mingle the 
gorgeousness and meretricious tinsel of an Oriental 
taste in a manner that, perhaps, adds to their attrac- 
tions in the eye of the more civilized wanderer from 
the west of Europe. There are, in all, one hundred 
and forty churches in St. Petersburg, besides two 
large convents, with their chapels, and fifteen foreign 
places of worship. 

The palaces, the museums, the Imperial Library, 
the Academy of Sciences, the H6tel des Mines, and 
many others of the public buildings and institutions 
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of St. Petersburg, are no less ifortby of Attentive la- 
vestigftLicm by the traveller than the churobes. Our ■ 
purpose, however, ia mure with the illustrative eloriea 
of the country, and with the mannera of the people, 
than with those dei^criptions which are mogt valued 
in the trnveller'a guide-book. "Among the singular 
charocteriaticB of Bu9sia and it» people ivhich retain 
a distinctive nationality, even in its half-Europeanized 
capital, are the drosky and the drosky-driver of St. 
Petersburg; of which we shall here attempt some 
account. 



CHAFTEB XL 

THE DROSKT AWD ITS DBITSB. 

The drosky of St Petersbnrg is described by a re- 
cent traveller in Russia, as " one of tbe most ab- 
surd little vehicles ever invented." It is designed 
only for use during tbe brief summer of northern 
Russia; and as it is superseded during so large a 
portion of the year by the more easy and comfortable 
d)edge, it has continued to retain its original rude 
and tmcomforlable simplicity, amid all the imitations 
of the refinements of Paris, London, or Vienna, with 
which it is Burrounded. Probably most of our readers 
have 6een tbe velodpede, a locomotive macbine now 
Entirely out of use, but on which, not very many 
years unce, gentlemen might be seen careering at a 
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rapid pace, along our thoroughfiBires, or through the 
public Afrff This consisted simply of a narrow pole, 
with alpiil, or rather saddle, in the centre, and a 
large wheel at either end; and, mounted astride this, 
its rider propelled himself, with his own feet on the 
ground. This exploded invention might be supposed 
to have formed the model of the awkward and incon- 
venient vehicle which forms the common hackney 
carriage inr the streets of St. Petersburg. A low, 
narrow seat, covered with leather, and bearing some 
resemblance to the dismembered trunk of an old 
hobby-horse, is placed lengthways across the axles 
of four small wheels, between the two foremost of 
which is a box for the driver. On this the passenger 
mounts astride, with his feet placed in a pair of stir- 
rups, or metal steps, which hang within an inch or 
two of the ground, and brush the mud before them 
as the drosky sweeps along. When two passengers 
have to be accommodated on this strange conveyance, 
its awkwardness and inconvenience become still more 
apparent; and yet, often as this must have been felt^ 
no effort has been made to remedy it^ or even to de- 
termine how it may be effected with least discomfort 
to the passengers. The most frequent way is, for the 
two to mount with their faces to each other, where they 
present about as sightly and comfortable an appear- 
ance as a pair of riders would do mounted on the same 
horse, and looking into each other's faces I When a 
lady is one of the riders, the gentleman mounts en 
eavalieTj holding his companion in front of him, in 
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his lap; and, occasionally, two gentltmen may be 
seen to adopt tliis ammgemeiit ; bat, ^rittMJI^ P^ 
is tried, two passengers always look svSS^Kk' awk- 
ward and ridiculous when mounted together on a St. 
Petersburg drosky. Similar examples of the na- 
tional vehicle are to be seen at Moscow, and even at 
Odessa; but it is scarcely necessary to say, that 
they are not favourite conveyances with the ladies. 
They are used, however, even by Russian la^s of 
rank, without hesitation. Mr. John S. Maxwell, in 
*' The Czar, his Court and People/' thus graphically, 
though perhaps with somewhat of the prejudices of 
an Americaii traveller,, describes a scene he witnessed 
on his return from a short excursion on the Neva : 
'' Several Russian ladies were smoking their cigars 
with great composure; among them, quite conspi- 
cuous for beauty of person and attire, was a countess. 
She was attended by a frowsy footman, in a suit of 
livery, which may once have been gay and hand- 
some, but now was stained and spotted with time and 
filth. His chapeau was enormous, very antique, and 
not inappropriately termed by a companion, * the last 
of the cocked hats V When we reached St. Peters- 
burg, the countess sent her lacquey for a drosky. 
Now, a common drosky is nothing bat a bench 
resting upon springs, and running upon four wheels. 
Though intended for only one person, it will take 
two ; so the beautiful countess seated herself side- 
ways, in front, and the hideous lacquey a-straddle 
right behind her; and away they went, bouncing over 
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the pavemen^ a siagnlar spectacle to unaccustomed 
eyes!" t^ # 

Notlfeg'lldt inyeterate custom, and the national 
disinclination to change, could have prevented the 
rejection of this awkward and most inconvenient 
vehicle long aggi -It is justly remarked of it : " What 
especial recommendation it can have in such a cli- 
mate, and on such roads as may be seen in every 
Russian town, it would be impossible to discover. 
There is no kind of shelter in it. When it rains, the 
traveller is sure to be soaked ; when there is mud, 
he is defiled to the eyes; when there is dust, he is 
choked ; and when there is sun, he is roasted. In 
short, it is most ingeniously contrived for exposing 
him to the worst of every possible annoyance. Not- 
withstanding all these objexjtions, however, the love 
for this vehicle by the native Russian seems one of 
the most marked of his national passions. The num- 
ber of them in St. Petersburg is immense; but, as we 
have already shown, they are by no means confined 
to the capital, nor, indeed, to the large towns, but are 
to be met with in the remotest corners of the empire. 
Nothing could better serve to show the unreasoning 
obedience to Imperial example rendered by the native 
Russian, even where no command has imposed such 
necessity upon them ; for it must be obvious to the 
most superficial reasoning, that the vehicle suited to 
the Russian capital, lying scarcely four degrees south 
of the latitude of Iceland, must be singularly unfit for 
the southern, or even the intermediate parts of a 
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kingdom which stretched) from nortl^^ south, from 
the 70th to the 38th Agree of latitude^^ 

Some notices have already been ihtrclLtioda, of the 
drosky-driver, as a characteristic specimen of the na- 
tive Russian of the lower classes. The following 
account, derived from Bremner's '' Excursions in the 
Interior of Russia,'' &c., will afford a glimpse of 
some of the darker shades of his character : '' The 
isvoshtchik, or driver," he observes, "is generally 
some peasant that has mustered money enough among 
his friends in the country to buy a good horse and 
hire a drosky, in order to make a little fortune in the 
capital. His black hat and long blue garment are 
supposed to give him great dignity; but the filthy 
state in which his person generally seems to be, 
renders him by no means an enviable person to sit 
near. He drives extremely well ; but has the cha- 
racter of being a great extortioner when a stranger 
comes in the way. * How much must I pay for a 

drive to ?' ' Five roubles' (equal to 48. 2d.), 

is the answer. If you have Russian enough, offer 
him 8d. ; and he is sure to take it. We always 
found, when in company with Russians, or with 
countrymen who speak the language, that we could 
drive an amazing distance for a small sum." 

But extortion is by no means confined to the 
drivers of the hackney conveyances of St. Petersburg; 
and were that the worst reproach which could be 
brought against the isvoshtchik's character, it would 
only prove him to be on a par with his country's 
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nobles, and s^vemment officials of every rank and 
degree. The following cnrii§is story, narrated by 
Bremner, exhibits the isvoshtchik's cflkracter in an- 
other and much more unfavourable light: — ''An 
English gentleman at Moscow," says he, '' told ns 
that he had, the winter before, been the object of one 
of the most mysterious attacks ever heard of m 
drosky annals. On leaving the theatre, he had hired 
the first vehicle that presented itseli^ and ordered the 
owner to drive to a certain part of the city. After 
proceeding for a considerable time through the silent 
streets, then covered with deep snow, he remarked to 
his guide, that they were far out of the usual line ; 
but received, for answer, that all would soon be right. 
On they went, the streets always getting more lonely 
and more unknown, when, suddenly, a man started 
from the corner of a cross-lane, and attempted to 
throw the noose of a large rope over the passenger; 
but, before it caught, he was able to disentangle him- 
self, and urged the driver to press on. This coin^ 
mand was so reluctantly complied with, that he ndw 
began to be suspicious of him, as an accomplice in 
the attack which had been made. Instead of holding 
on, he loitered and changed his course, evidently as 
if in consequence of a premeditated plan. This put 
the Englishman more on his guard, and he became 
anxious to leave him; but, before he had time to 
.escape, he felt himself entangled in a strong noose, 
by which he was dragged from his seat. After 
trampling upon and bruising him, his assailants 
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notr greatly dissimilar, which occurred at the palace 
of Whitehall, in the days of our merry monarch, 
Charles II : — 

'^ The French ambassador was one day vaunting 
the dexterity of the Parisian thieves to one of the 
grand dukes, and related many anecdotes of their 
address. The Grand Duke was of opinion, that the 
St. Petersburg thieves were quite their equals ; and 
offered to lay a wager, that, if the ambassador would 
dine with him the next day, he would cause his 
Excellency's watch, signet-ring, or any other articles 
of his dress which he thought most secure, to be 
stolen from him before the dessert was over. The 
ambassador accepted the wager; and the Grand Duke 
sent immediately to the chief of the police, desiring 
him to send the adroitest thief he might happen to 
have in custody at the time. The man was dressed 
in livery, instructed what to do, and promised a par- 
don if he accomplished his task well. The ambas- 
sador had named his watch as the particular object 
of attention, both for himself and the thief; when he 
had got the watch, the supposed servant was to give 
the Grand Duke a sign. 

" The dinner began ; the preliminary whet, the 
soups and the r6ti, came and disappeared in their 
turns ; the red, white, Greek, Spanish, and French 
wines, sparkled successively in the glasses of the 
guests. The ambassador kept close guard on his 
watch; and the Grand Duke, observing his earnest 
anxiety, smiled, with good-humoured archness. The 
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pretended lacquey was busily assisting in the removal 
of the dishes; the dinner was n^rly over, and the 
prince awaited with impatience the expected signal. 
Suddenly his countenance brightened ; he turned to 
the ambassador, who was in deep conversation with 
his neighbour, and asked him what was the hour. 
His Excellency triumphantly put his hand to his 
pocket — ^he had it on his watch a few moments be- 
fore — and to the amusement of all, but particularly of 
the Grand Duke, drew out a very neatly-cut turnip! 
A general laugh followed. The ambassador, some- 
what embarrassed, would take a pinch of snuff, and 
felt in all his pockets for his gold snuff-box ; it 
was gone ! The laughter became louder. The am- 
bassador, in his embarrassment and vexation, had 
recourse to his seal-ring, to turn it, as he was accus- 
tomed ; it was gone I In short, he found that he had 
been regularly plundered of everything but what had 
been fastened on him by the tailor and the shoemaker 
— of ring, watch, snuff-box, handkerchief, toothpick, 
and gloves. The adroit rogue was brought before 
him, and commanded by the Grand Duke to give back 
the stolen property; when, to the great surprise of 
the prince, the pickpocket took out two watches, and 
presented one to the ambassador, and one to his 
Imperial Highness ; two rings — one for the Ambas- 
sador, and one for the Grand Duke ; two snuff-boxes, 
&c. In astonishment, his Highness now felt in his 
pockets, as the ambassador had done, and found that 
he too had been stripped of his moveables in a like 
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manner. The Grand Duke solemnly assured the 
ambassador that he had been quite unconscious of 
the thefib; and was disposed, at first, to be angry with 
the too dexterous artist. However, upon second 
thoughts, the fellow, who had enabled him to win 
his wager so triumphantly, was dismissed with a 
present, and a warning, to employ his talents in 
future to more useful purposes." 

The Russian is so accustomed to the smooth, noise- 
less progress of his sleigh or drosky over the snow, 
which forms the paving of St. Petersburg during a 
large portion of the year, that he cannot be recon- 
ciled to the endurance of our rough granite paving 
during his brief summer. To this reason may be 
ascribed the preference for what is known among us^ 
by the name of block-pavement, made of square or 
hexagonal sections of wood, cut across the grain, and 
embedded in sand and pitch; and which, after a very 
brief trial in London, has been abandoned, as equally 
costly and objectionable. The expense, which was 
great in London, is still more in Russia ; for, though 
the wood is there easily procured, the frosts and wet 
rapidly destroy it, and render constant repairs neces- 
sary. But the will of the Emperor is abundantly 
sufficient to outweigh any considerations, either of 
cost or convenience. It is no unimportant matter, 
however, in a city where so much importance is 
attached to equipages ; and where the block-paved 
Nefskoi, especially, is to be seen, at certain hours of 
the day, literally crowded with the showy equipages 
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of the nobility. Of these, some account may not un- 
fitly accompany that of the singular hackney convey- 
ances of Russia. 

In our own country, some little importance is at- 
tached to the number of horses employed on occa- 
sions of state ; but, in Russia, this forms one of the 
most important distinguishing badges of rank. '^ The 
equipages," says Mr. Bremner, " seen in this seduc- 
tive quarter are most singular, and, to an English 
taste, most amusing. We do not speak of the active 
little droskies, gliding along in thousands at every 
hour of the day, but of the great lumbering equipages 
of the higher classes, seen only at the fiashionable 
hours. In Russia, a man's rank is known by the 
number of horses he drives. One order of nobility, 
for instance, can drive two or three horses; but these 
are persons of very low dignity indeed. Another 
order can sport four ; the one above it, six ; and so 
on. A merchant, however rich he may be, cannot 
go beyond the small number allowed to his guild. 
The great point, therefore, is to have number, not 
quality; and four bad horses are thought much more 
of than two good ones worth treble the money. If a 
poor prince were to drive one less than his right, he 
might be taken for a rich count, which would be dis- 
graceful. The consequence is, that you may often 
see the most singular mixture of steeds to one car- 
riage — dissimilar in colour, size, paces. One thing, 
however, there is always sure to be — ^black strag- 
gling traces between the different pairs, shaking; 
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most clumsily up and down, and so long, that 
Ducrow might leap his whole stud across the in- 
terval without troubling their noble master to stop. 

" The coachman intrusted with this sorry squadron 
would appear to be selected by the size of his beard; 
in the same way that, in London, this functionary is 
chosen, as the French maintain, by the bulk of his 
person. He occupies a lofty seat, commanding a 
view of his whole charge; but the front pair is 
generally managed by a youth, seated on what we 
would call the wrong side, who has not yet acquired 
the honours of a beard, but tries to borrow dignity 
from a round black tat and long flowing blue coat — 
the most awkward garment possible for sitting on 
horseback with. 

" The carriage itself is as uncouth as all the other 
parts of this untidy display. In fact, with their in- 
clination to imitate everything foreign, it is surpris- 
ing that the Russian nobility have not long since 
discarded their unseemly equipages, and adopted our 
English style, as most other nations are trying to 
do. Four horses abreast, which are often seen, look 
very well ; and we were still better pleased with four 
abreast and two in front, 

" They have one kind of vehicle which looks ex- 
tremely smart — a sort of drosky, but very different 
from the common one; in fact, a cabriolet without the 
head, on four low wheels, drawn by two, sometimes 
three horses abreast ; of which, the one in the shafts 
is always kept at a furious trot, while the others are 
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advancing at a gallop. These latter, being trained 
lo bend the head and curve the neck outwards, give 
a most graceful look to the concern, as they bound 
along, with their long raanea floating about them. 
None, but the fineat horaea are ever seen in thia gay 
vehicle. It is the favourite equipage of the yomig 
noblemen and rich officers, and ia also much used by 
the Emperor in hid flights about the city. An attempt 
has been inado to imitate it nt Berlin; and it is likely 
to become fashionable in other capitals." 



CHAFTEE Sir. 

BELteiOK iir RUSSIA. 

Most travellerB who have described minutely the 
Knssian people, speak of them as presenting many 
truts which appear to the stranger to have more of 
an Oriental than a Enropean air. The same, also, 
may bo said of their religious worship. It appears 
to engraft on the cnstoms and practices of the Romish 
Church many things closely reaemhling those which 
may be witnessed in the Mohammedan mosque. 

Some interesting reflections on this subject are 
recorded by Charles Boileau Elliott, in his " Let- 
ters from the North of Europe," publiahed in 1832. 
"The religion of the Greek Church," says he, "was 
adopted by the Russians in the tenth century; being 
established without opposition by an order of the 
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Grand Duke Vladimir, the first convert to Christi- 
anity, who sent emissaries to various Churches of 
Christendom, for the purpose of observing the forms 
of each. Since his object was to influence the igno- 
rant through the medium of the senses, his choice 
was not injudicious; for there is something in the 
service of the Greek Church that rivets the attention 
far more than that of the Roman Catholic. There 
probably is not more real religion, but there is a 
greater appearance of devotion. The devotees seem 
to be more in earnest, and to have more personal 
faith in the virtue of the rites they celebrate. This 
may arise, in part, from the ignorance and intellec- 
tual debasement of the Russians, compared with that 
of the Catholics one has seen in more enlightened 
countries; but it is, doubtless, attributable also to a 
certain something difficult to describe, but in which- 
no one who has been in the habit of attending Greek 
and Romish services can fail to sympathize. Is it 
that, in the former, instrumental music is excluded, 
while words of prayer and praise arrest the mind, 
chanted in the deep sonorous voices of the priests ; 
and that, to sounds of definite import, we are loth to 
attach ideas which impugn the reality of feeling and 
the veracity of sacred functionaries : while, in the 
latter, full bursts of the organ overpower the voices, 
and give to the whole the effect of a display of sacred 
music ? Or is it that, in the Greek Church, the ser- 
vice is performed in a language intelligible to the 
congregation; while, in the Romish, a learned jargon 
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is adopted, always incompretensible fo the people, 
and often to tbe illiterate priQstLood ? Or is it, pos- 
sibly, tW here there is no bowing dowQ to carved 
and graven Imag-es : and though wornhip scarcely 
inferior is paid to highly- wrought designs on tapestry 
and canvass ; yet, being familiar with such produc- 
tions of art exhibited in our own temples, and regard- 
ing them, with an interest which the subjects render 
almost sacred, we are reluctant to believe that the 
Rusuan devotee converts bis gaze into sin by the 
admixture of an iixatlonal and idolatrous sentiraent? 
Or is it, that we are more disposed to resign our- 
selres to aanred feelings inspired by the ceremonies 
of a chui^li tolerating our own dissentient creed, 
than t» those that might ofborwise result from the 
eervices of one which marshals our strongest preja- 
dices in array against itself, by denouncing ub as 
heretics and accursed? Something, perhaps, is due 
to each of these causes ; much to the union of all ; 
and not a little to the fact, that the Greek Cbnreb, 
though itself scarcely purer, holds in equal abhor- 
rence with ourselves tbe abominations of that apos- 
taey against which our own has protested, and etill 
maintains an incessant spiritual warfare. 

" The doctrines of the Russian Charch are pre- 
cisely those of the Greek ; and so is its constitution, 
except that the former has east off all allegiance to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and acknowledges 
no head but the Emperor. This secession from tbe 
Easlfirn Church took place under Peter the Great, 
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wlio found that the patriarch possessed more influ- 
ence in his dominions than consisted with his own 
autocracy. The ecclesiastical government is now in 
the hands of a synod held periodically at St. Peters- 
burg, and formed of clergy, under the presidency of 
a layman. 

" The Greek, like the Komish clergy, are divided 
into secular and monastic. The former are generally 
men of low birth, and very illiterate. Possessing no 
influence, from either rank or erudition, they seldom 
rise in their associations above the lowest orders of 
society. The profession usually descends from father 
to son; consequently, men are brought into the 
Church by the mere contingencies of birth, devoid of 
all religious feeling, and even against inclination. 
Hence their immoral lives and the total neglect of 
their cures. A secular priest is obliged to be a mar- 
ried man. While single, he is not admissible to ordi- 
nation ; but, once in orders, he must remain * the 
husband of one wife :' if she die, he is not allowed to 
wed another. The priests are paid by the produce 
of lands appropriated to them by the crown in the 
middle of the eighteenth century; by gratuities for the 
celebration of mass in the house of the seigneurs; 
and by fees on occasions of marriages and births. 
They wear broad-brimmed hats and loose robes of 
any colour. The hair is allowed to flow down the 
back, and cherished, with Israelitish pride, on the 
chin. 

" The monastic clergy are subject to rules similar 

N 
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to those by which the same body is governed in the 
Romish Church. They are* distinguished by a high 
conical cap, long veil, and black gown. The dis- 
cipline of monasteries is very severe ; and vows once 
entered into, admit of no dispensation. The regular 
clergy are divided into seven grades ; through which 
they rise according to merit or interest. The first is 
that of monk ; then prior, hegoumenos (or abbot of a 
smaller institution), and archimandrite (or abbot of a 
large monastery) : to these succeed the higher orders 
of bishop, archbishop, and metropolitan. In educa- 
tion, they are said to be greatly superior to the secu- 
lar clergy, and no doubt are so ; but their ignorance 
of foreign languages, if I may judge from three whom 
we encountered in the monastery of St. Alexander 
Nevski, the principal monastic institution in St. 
Petersburg, forms a curious exception to the general 
acquaintance with other tongues displayed by the 
Russians as a nation. The three monks referred to 
were addressed by our party, anxious to elicit some 
information regarding the monastery, in French, 
Italian, German, Latin, and English ; but the only 
reply we could obtain was a sentence of Russ. 

" No Russian is at liberty to change his religion, 
under pain of banishment to Siberia; at the same 
time, great liberality is exercised towards Fins, Livo- 
nians, and foreigners in general ; and it is an inter- 
esting fact, bespeaking the religious toleration of the 
government, that, in the street in which the Greek 
Church of the Virgin of Kasan is situated, Catholics, 
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Armenians^ Lutherans, and three other sects of Pro- 
testants, have their respective places of worship." 

The festivals of the Greek Church are numerous ; 
and Russia has not abridged it of any of these, in 
establishing it under her autocratic livery. Fasts 
and feasts are attended to with a zeal surpassing 
even that of Italy or Spain; and, during the time 
devoted to their celebration, the whole character of 
society is affected by the customs of the season. The 
most important of these, that of Easter, has already 
been described, when the whole of Russian society, 
from the imperial palace to the hovel of the serf, 
resounds with the joyous cry of Christohs voskress I 
(Christ has arisen I) and '^all Russia breaks out into 
an Oriental exuberance of kisses." For the time 
being, indeed, all distinctions of rank seem to disap- 
pear. The habit of giving a personal salute obtains at 
all times among the Russians, to an extent unknown in 
any other country of Europe. After a gentleman has 
been introduced to a lady, he kisses her hand when- 
ever they meet, while she gracefully returns the com- 
pliment on his cheek. But, during the Easter festival, 
a noble lady cannot refuse a kiss from the meanest 
peasant, if he advance with an egg in his hand, as 
the token that the prolonged fast of Lent is at an 
end, and addresses to her the salutation of Christolis 
voskress. She is under the obligation, according ta 
her Church's training, to receive the peasant's egg 
with courtesy, and to return the kiss, with the reply. 
Vies tiny voskress (Truly he is risen). This habit> 
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however, which would be liable to such great abase 
in some countries, is not likely to be employed other- 
wise than with devout simpHdty by the quiet and 
docile peasantry of Russia, so long accustomed to 
yield, with submissive silence, to all that their supe- 
riors may exact oi them. 

The religion of the Russian, however, is by no 
means confined to the services of appointed festivals 
and holidays. Were it only a thing of the heart and 
the understanding, they would be an example to all 
nations ; for, assuredly, it mingles with every duty 
and practice of daily life. How much it is otherwise, 
however, will be apparent from some of the descrip- 
tions which eye-witnesses have supplied to us, of the 
customary manifestations of religious feeling among 
the Russian people. "To a stranger," says Mr. 
Bremner, " the genuine new-caught Russian is worth 
all his civilized superiors in the empire. Wherever 
he may be seen, he is a most interesting subject for 
study; but nowhere more than in church. Follow 
him into the beautiful temple of the Virgin of Kasan, 
and you find him on his knees, repeating his prayers 
after the priest, with a fluency which nothing can 
arrest, and a devotion which nothing can distract. 
Pass him, or jostle him as you may, he is too deeply 
engaged with his pious work to take the least notice 
of you. It is always painfal to be present, an uncon- 
cerned spectator, where a religious service is going 
forward in which the heart cannot join. We feel as 
if intruding on that which we have no right to wit- 
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ness, and seem to scoff without wishing to do so. In. 
Russia, however, there is no occasion for feeling thus. 
Let the stranger take off his hat on entering, and he 
is no more looked at than one of the pillars : he dis- 
turbs nobody. 

" We are here surrounded by splendour. The 
noble simplicity of the design — ^two long pillared 
aisles in the form of a cross — only renders the rich- 
ness of the materials more conspicuous. From a 
floor of the costliest marble, the eye rises to a light 
and lofty dome, spangled with stars of gold, that 
twinkle from a sky of the deepest blue. There is 
neither gallery nor buttress to break the fine height. 
Even the dais, occupied by the priests, scarcely breaks 
the general outline ; it is but a simple step or two, 
not far from the entrance. There they stand, in 
strong array, with long beards flowing over their 
robes of embroidered crimson, and wearing a lofiy 
black hat, that gives yet more dignity to their stately 
forms. Their deep rich voices make the vaults ring, 
as they chant the prayers, aided by a band of bearded 
choristers, ranged beside singing-desks, within a side- 
railing. Great care being taken in training the sing- 
ers, this part of the service is always exceedingly 
impressive ; finer voices we have never heard. 

^' But the crowd of worshippers is the most inte- 
resting sight. Every person, as he enters, kisses 
the sacred picture near the door, or tries to reach that 
hanging on the wall; to which latter, as it is of more 
than ordinary sanctity, you may see parents raising 
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their little iu&nts, tliat they too may touch it with 
their lips. Of these effigies, as hinted elsewhere, the 
more sacred usually have the brow, the cheeks, and 
the arms, covered with silver, the votive offerings of 
the pious, whose gratitude to the saint whom he thus 
'seeks to honour for deliverance from sickness or dan- 
ger, has overcome his taste ; for the appearance given 
to the picture by this tinsel covering is truly ludi- 
crous. What makes them more hideous to the indif- 
ferent spectator, however, only gives them greater 
attraction in the eyes of the faithfuL To these, 
accordingly, the people flock in greatest numbers. 

^^ His salutation over, the peasant selects a place 
for himself on the floor, as near the priest as possible. 
There is a woman in one of the aisles, with a small 
table or basket before her, selling long slender tapers ; 
and from her the more devout make a purchase, and, 
lighting it, set their offering on one of the little tri- 
angular frames of wood planted among the pillars, 
and stuck all over with nails for attaching these gifts 
to. Though it be Sabbath, many workmen are busy 
polishing some steps with pumice, within a few feet 
of the officiating priests ; but no one is distracted by 
the noise: the people come here to pray, not to look 
about them. 

*' The mutterings and prostrations of the worship- 
pers are mosi singular. Some, on the outskirts of 
the assembly, iiay remain standing ; but the greater 
part have theL knees bent to the naked floor. At 
certain words, however, all, both those who were 
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standing and those who kneel, strike their very fore- 
heads on the earth with great vehemence, uttering, 
at the same time, some words from the priest; and 
this again and again before the service is finished. 
Some poor old women are always the most conspi- 
cuous in these violent manoeuvres; but all ages and 
classes, and both sexes, join with more or less ardour. 
At vespers, we have seen most respectably-dressed 
ladies going through the whole ceremony with great 
fury. In short, the mummery of their religion sur- 
passes all that we had previously witnessed. There 
is nothing like it in Catholic countries ; it can only 
be compared to the violence of some of the Hindus. 
One can scarcely describe the emotion which he feels 
on seeing a crowded assembly going through all these 
crossings, and attitudes, and genuflexions, so strange 
and so outrageous. It is impossible not to be moved 
with sorrow for those who look upon such things as 
constituting religion. 

" Whether this extreme attention to forms be ac- 
companied with any real religious knowledge^ is a 
question which few foreigners are qualified to decide. 
Judging, however, from what we were told by Rus- 
sians themselves, we cannot hesitate to say, that, 
with the lower orders in this country, religion is 
little better than superstition. Of the true nature of 
the great atonement, they are utterly ignorant ; and 
even of the first principle of all religion, the exist- 
ence of a Supreme, they entertain the most imperfect 
notions. With the boor, God is only something 
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higher than the Emperor, They think not of Him 
OB an OTDuipotent Gpiritual lieing, hut as one residing 
they inow not where, who will punish them for 
neglecting chnrch and their prescribed forms, nearly 
in the same way as they would he punished for dis- 
oheying a mandate of the Emperor. Of a future 
state, their notions are alao very indefinite. 

" In short, as haa often hcen said hefore now, ' the 
Russian's religion consists in hcing able to make the 
sign of the cross.' He is croaalng himself all day long. 
When he first comes forth into the open air, in the 
morning, if no church he in eight from his own door, 
he lititens for the first aonnd of some bell; then, turn- 
ing towards it, crosses himself with great fervour, to 
ensure a blessing on the undertakings of the day. 
He crosses himself hefore and after each meal. 
"When you make a bargain with him, he crosses him- 
self, that it may prosper; when his countryman spits 
npon him [as they do by way of anathema when in 
anger with each other^, he meekly crosses hirasel^ 
to avert the cnrae; when the peasant who is to drive 
you takes the reins in his hand, he crosses himaeUI 
to keep away acddents ; and every steeple he passes 
gets the same mark of respect. Sometimes the edi- 
fice thus saluted is so fiir ofif, that the stranger won- 
ders at the quickness shown in discovering it, and is 
o&en at a loss to catch the distant hamlet where it 
stands. In like manner, the person sitting beside 
yon in any public conveyance croaaes himself every 
time you start with new horses. What the old do 
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thus frequently, the young of course imitate. If you 
give a child a piece of money, its little hand is up in 
a moment to make the sign of the cross, by way of 
blessing and thanking you. 

" Much of this crossing work may be seen at all 
hours, even in .the streets ; for, whether in the city 
or in the country, no Russian ever passes a church 
without pausing, when he comes opposite its centre, 
to make the sign of the cross, from brow to breast, 
and utter some pious ejaculation prescribed for the 
occasion. This operation may be seen going on in- 
cessantly before every church of the capital ; and, on 
the most frequented walks, there are certain small 
places like shrines, with pictures and gilding in them, 
in front of which it is also performed. It is not alone 
the grave and the aged who pause at these places, 
but also the giddy and the young. You have just 
seen some gray-haired general do it ; but, wait one 
minute — a laughing band of youngsters is coming 
up. Now they are opposite the church or the shrine; 
their mirth and their talk have ceased. Each crosses 
himself devoutly, utters a prayer or two — you see his 
lips moving — then passes gravely on; the laugh and 
the jest being resumed only when they are some way 
off. 

'* So far is this crossing mania carried, that, when 
a Russian enters your room, he cannot say * Good 
morning V till he has crossed himself to the Saviour's 
picture. A man in any public way, such as an inn- 
keeper, must always have a picture hung in his own 
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P apartment, in additiuo to that in ihc public room, to 

wbict each Russian turns before he Bits down to eat. 
While at breakfast at an inn one morning, in a small 
room off the public one, we were rouaed by the solemn 
cbanting of a priest in his robes, whom we found, with 
bis attendants, praying before the picture of our Sa- 
viour in the corner. Waiting to learn how the cere- 
mony would close, WQ saw abundance of the usual 
signing; with the painted wooden crucifix in his 
hand, about a foot long, he made the sign of tbe 

I cross towards each of tba four comers, and withdrew. 

It appears that some of the prieata have little to bve 
by, beyond the offerings obtained from the people 
for these cbantings and crossings before their sacred 
images, or for saying prayers in families on high 
holidays.'' 

Along with other Oriental traits of character which 
distinguish the Russians, they are almost as complete 
fetalistH as the Turkj ; and so far does this influence 
their practice in daily life, that, notwithstanding the 
extremely fatal prevalence of small-poK, vaccination 
has been violently opposed as an impious attempt to 
thwart the decrees of heaven. From nearly similar 
feelings and motives,manysuccessive attempts to esta- 
blish insurance companies even in St. Petersburg have 
foiled ; and it is only very recently that the practice 
of insuring bouses, or property of any descriptioui 
against fire, has been fairly introduced there. 

The miracle-working powers of the pictures in the 
Rnssian chtirches, fully equal any even effected by 
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crucifixes or statues in the darkest periods of Romish 
superstition. One of the churches of Moscow was 
long celebrated for a picture of the Virgin, who, 
though hanging on the wall, and presenting all the 
wonted superficial flatness of a mere painted canvass, 
or panel, was yet wont, on certain occasions, to re- 
ward her most liberal devotees, not only by extending 
her head beyond the general surface, and bowing 
graciously to the favoured worshipper; but it was 
even rumoured that she had bodily left the canvass on 
certain rare occasions, and been seen by credible wit- 
nesses, in different parts of the city, on her way to 
award some special spiritual bounty to those whom 
she delighted to honour 1 This miraculous picture 
belonged to the brotherhood of a large monastery in 
Moscow; and, as the rumour spread, the conventual 
church was soon crowded with worshippers, anxioua 
to propitiate the miraculous picture by liberal gifts to 
its curators, and thereby, if possible, to share in her 
favours. The basin of consecrated water, placed 
near the door, had to be frequently replenished ; for 
furnished, as is the custom in Russia, with a ladle 
not unlike that which is to be seen often hung from 
an English parish pump, this is applied to the same 
purpose, the devotees each drinking off a ladleful of 
the holy beverage I From thence they hastened to 
kiss the picture of the Virgin, the feet of which 
could alone be reached, as it hung on the wall. 
Mothers might be seen holding up their infants, that 
their lips might touch the Virgin's feet, and little 
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children were bronght from great distances, and lield 
op for the saniG purpose. 

Wealtii flowed in to the coavent poasesBed of bo 
popular a treasure ; donations of money, jewels, and 
ornaments of every kind, were bestowed ; and the 
bowing Virgin became quit* the rage. It is not, 
however, safe even for a painted Virgin, in Russia, to 
attract too much attention. Probably the jealousy of 
rival and less fortunate conventual institutions led 
to accuaationa against the brotherhood. Political 
plots were whispered to have been discovered Inrk- 
iBg under the wonderful phenomena of the painted 
Virgin; and several of the leading officials of the 
convent purchased, by their brief season of triumph, a 
journey lo Siberia. Thus warned, the Virgin shrunk 
back to her mere ordinary attractions as a painted 
canvass, and ceased to receive even the ordinary- 
attentions paid to pictures which had advanced uo 
pretensions to such extraordinary power. 

The following description of one of the moat popular 
piunted Villus of Moscow, the " Iverskaya fioshia 
Mater," may serve to Uluatrate the practice of such de- 
votees as those that crowded to do hononr to the mira- 
culous pictureoftheconventual church. The "Iberiaiv 
Mother" came originally &om the modem Georgia, the 
country of the Iberians. From thence her first removal 
was to Mount Athos, and there her reputation for mira- 
culous power became so great, that the Russian Czar, 
AlexiaMichaelovitshginvitedherto Moscow, where she 
hassincefixedherabode. The locality of this fiirourit« 
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picture is in an open area, by the Vosskressensk 
Gate. " She herself, however," says Kohl, " is in a 
kind of sanctuary, hollowed out at the further end. 
The immediate space in front is adorned with many 
pictures of saints, and filled with silver candlesticks, 
and other glittering ware. She sits in the half- 
darkened background, in the midst of gold and pearls. 
Like all Russian saints, she has a dark-brown, almost 
black complexion. Eound her head she has a net 
made of real pearls. On one shoulder a large jewel 
is fastened, shedding brightness around, as if a butter- 
fly had settled there. Such another butterfly rests 
on her brow, above which glitters a brilliant crown. 
In one comer of the picture, on a silver plate, is 
inscribed, > f^'fyriip 6eoO Twv 'I/Sepwv. Around the pic- 
ture are gold brocaded hangings, to which angels' 
heads, painted on porcelain, with silver wings, are 
sewn : the whole is lighted up by thirteen silver 
lamps. Beside the picture there are a number of 
drawers, containing wax tapers, and books having 
reference to her history. Her hand and the foot of 
the child are covered with dirt, from the abundant 
kissing ; it sits like a crust in little raised points, so 
that long since it has not been hand and foot that 
have been kissed, but the concrete breath of pious 
lips. The doors of the chapel stand open the whole 
day, and all are admitted who are in sorrow and 
heavy laden ; and this includes here, as everywhere 
else, a considerable number. I often beheld with 
astonishment the multitudes that streamed in, testi- 
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fying the inordinate power which tliia picture eser-, 
(UBes over their minda. Kone ever pasa, however 
pressing their busiueiis, without howing aod croaaing 
themselves. The greater pan enter, kneel devoutly 
down before ' tlie Mother,' and pray with fervent 
sighs. Here come the peasants early in the morning, 
before going ffl market ; they lay aside their burdens, 
pray a while, and then go their way. Hither comes 
the merchant, on the eve of a new spccnlation, to ask 
the assistance of the angels hovering round ' the 
Mother,' Hither come the healthy and the sick, the 
wealthy, and those who would become so ; the arriving 
and the departing traveller, the fortumite and the 
unfortunate, the noble and the beggar. All pray, 
thank, supplicate, sigh, laud, and pour out th^r 
hearts before ' the Mother.' There is really some- 
tbiiig touching in seeing the most sumptnonsly-clod 
ladies, glittering with jewels, leave their splendid 
equipages and gallant attendants, and prostrate them- 
selves in the duat with the beggars. On a holiday, 
I once counted two hundred passing pilgrims, kneeling 
down before ' the Iberian Mother;' and thought, with 
astonishment, of the importance of this little spot of 
ground. Since Alexis, the Czars have never failed 
to visit it fi'cquently. The present Emperor never 
omits to do so, when be comes to Moscow, It is swd 
that he has come more than once in the middle of the 
njght, and wakened the monks, in order that he might 
perform his devotions. 

"The picture is also, if desired, carried to the houses 
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of 'sick persons. For this purpose, a carriage with 
four horses is kept constantly ready, in which it is 
transported with pomp ; not the real picture, but a 
copy that hangs in the fore-chapel : at least so said 
the attendants at the chapel ; but others contradicted 
it, and said that the copy remained behind for passing 
worshippers, and the original was carried to the sick. 
The visit costs five roubles, and a voluntary present is 
usually made to the monks. 

" I had almost forgotten to mention the principal 
thing, namely, that there is a very little scratch in 
the right cheek, that distils blood. This wound was 
inflicted, nobody knows when or how, by Turks or 
Circassians, and exactly this it is by which the mira- 
culous powers of the picture were proved; for scarcely 
had the steel pierced the canvass, than the blood 
trickled from the painted cheek. In every copy the 
painter has represented this wound, with a few deli- 
cate drops of blood. As I was speaking of this and 
other miracles to a monk, he made, to my imprudent 
question, whether miracles were now daily wrought 
by it, the really prudent reply, * Why, yes, if it be 
God's pleasure, and when there is faith; for it is 
written in the Bible, that faith alone blesses.' " 

Such stories of miracle-working pictures are end- 
less. It is easy to see that where superstitious credu- 
lity is so rife, the monks and priests, who are depen- 
dent on such devotees, will take care that it do not die 
out for lack of full means of gratification. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that such credulity is altogether 
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confined to the laity. This wil! be apparent from the 
notice of a visit paid to the Tshndoff Monaatir, or 
Com'^nt of the Miracle, at Moscow. The traveller 
talked long and pleasantly with hia monkish guide 
on ordinary subjects. " Ue told me,"' says he, " many 
thingr) which I no longer remember, conversing ra- 
tionally enough, till on mention being made of miracles, 
he began all at once to recount a story of some saint's 
picture of the town of Moshaiah, that betrayed all the 
childlike facility of faith so peculiar to the Rusaiana. 
The French, who, in their belle France, little dream 
of the many miracles they gave occasion to in the 
year 1812, were also in that little town which lies 
east of Moscow, and pointed their profane cannon at 
a picture which had till then been ranked among 
ordinary ones, iint which, on that occasion, became 
all at ouce imbued with wonder-working power. The 
French, it waa said, ahot thirty-two balla at the pic- 
ture, not one of which hit the mark, all remaining 
fixed round in a circle, ' aa may yet be seen.' The 
violent concussion, however, struck off many frag- 
ments of stone, all of which the picture could not of 
course repair, as they were countless. Some of them 
struck the picture, and caused wounds whence hlood 
flowed, which announced ita miraculous quality." 

This miracle is of a piece with all the rest. None 
of them have any pretence to be of the slighleat oae; 
and they are narrated by otherwise intelligent men 
with a trusting and childish simplicity, calculated to 
• amnse or to pain the mind, according to the disposi- 
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lion of the listener to regard such only as a manifes- 
tation of childish credulity, or as a melancholy proof 
of the gross darkness and manifestly idolatrous super- 
stition under which the whole of this vast nation 
lies. 



CHAPTEB XIII. 

THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 

A ROMANTIC, though deeply painful, interest attaches 
to the associations with the penal settlements of 
Russia in the inhospitable wilds of Siberia. The 
account of Siberia and its exiles, contained in the 
delightful French tale of Madame Gottin, has been 
authenticated by Russian travellers, as presenting a 
picture, in many respects, closely corresponding with 
actual facts; though her topographical descriptions 
are fair from accurate. She represents the Siberian 
region as mountainous, and exposed to the dangers 
which menace the natives of the Alps, from ava- 
lanches, snow-slips, &c., whereas it corresponds to 
the more southern Asiatic steppes, and is one of the 
flattest regions of the globe. 

To this, criminals of every class and grade are sent 
— political offenders, nobles, and officers of state, who 
have in any way given offence to the despotic power 
which reigns supreme ; offenders against law in every 
form, and even vagabonds, whose sole crime is the 
want of any definite mode of subsistence. These form 
o 
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the convict colonists of NorQiem Asiatic Bnssia^ and 
may lead to the pennanent occapation of vast regions 
long abandoned, or, at most, but visited by a few 
wandering and unsettled nomades. In 1835, the 
total number of exiled convicts in Eastern and West- 
ern Siberia, according to government returns, was 
97,121 ; and, as these are necessarily accompanied 
with a large military guard, as well as very frequently 
with the relatives of the unhappy convicts, it is ob- 
vious that a very large population is thus permanently 
established in Siberia. 

It is difficult for us to conceive of such a state of 
things as prevails throughout the vast empire of 
Russia, where its whole population is practically 
subject to the will of one man. A secret police, and 
a well-organized system of espionage, render all cap- 
tive within the mysterious meshes of an invisible, 
yet ubiquitous and all-powerful net. Among the 
nobles that attend on the court of Nicholas, and obse- 
quiously wait around his throne, are those whose 
fathers, and brothers, and sisters, are pining in Sibe- 
ria, sometimes without their even knowing the offence 
for which they have been condemned to banishment 
Occasionally, instances are brought to light of milder 
punishments, designed as a warning to those who are 
unguardedly trespassing on dangerous ground; but 
even such tender mercies are sufficiently characteristic 
of a despotic and irresponsible power. 

One of these, recently narrated by a Polish writer, 
though, perhaps, tinged with the natural prejudices 
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of a Pole against the oppressors and enslavers of his 
country, is not inconsistent with trustworthy infor- 
mation derived from other sources. The Countess 
of N , a young Russian lady, had, by her inter- 
course with foreigners at St. Petersburg, and by 
other means, been led to entertain feelings of the 
liveliest sympathy for the Poles, and especially for 
many of those of noble birth, who had been compelled 
to enter the Russian army, or remained in the country 
as civilians, generally subject to great privations, and 
jealously excluded from official flavour or position in 
society. Influenced alone by the generous sympa- 
thies of a true womanly heart, unchilled by the pru- 
dential dictates which self-interest and experience 
too soon infuse into the breast of the most guileless 
when exposed to such a system, the Countess of 

N employed herself in administering liberally 

to the wants of such of the unfortunate Polish nobles 
as came within her sphere. As the claimants on 
her bounty increased, she interested some of her 
friends in the same cause, and thus, by degrees, 
a friendly charitable association was organized, in 
which she took the lead. Amid the endless rami- 
fications of the Russian spy system, such a state of 
things could not long continue undivulged, and the 
Countess received more than one hint that her pro- 
ceedings were known and disapproved of in high 
quarters. No political ends, however, had ever 
mingled with the charities of this benevolent associa- 
tion, though the warmth of their sympathy for the 
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8ii£fermg Poles was, in ttaeli^ evidenoe enough of ili« 
Russian crime of UberaUtffL Strong, however, in 
the consciousness of her disinterested benevolenee 
and perfect integrity of porpose, the Countess of 

N pursued her secret charities, for the most 

part, with such privacy, that even the recipients of it 
were generally ignorant (^the source of the contri>- 
bntions which came so opportunely to the relief of 
iheir wants. 

The Countess, it is said, availed herself on one 
occasion of the great masked ball, which annually 
takes place in the Bolskoi Theatre, during the Butter 
Week, to appeal to the Emperor personally, under the 
disguise of a mask, against the system of espionage, 
and the interference of the police with charities, 
which had no other aim than the relief of a class of 
sufferers having peculiar claims on those who still 
lived in the enjoyment of all the luxuries and privi- 
leges of social rank, from which the unhappy nobles 
of Warsaw had been degraded. On no subject, 
however, is the Emperor less open to any appeal 
than on that of Poland. The acquisition of its dis- 
membered provinces, and the general extension of 
the Russian kingdom on every side, form objects of 
Russia's policy and ambition, with which no mere 
humane or generous sympathies are allowed to inter- 
fere. The Countess escaped, as she believed, undis- 
covered; but this may be doubted, as the endless 
ramifications of the secret police of St Petersburg 
are not likely to leave unguarded so important an 
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assembly as the great masked ball, where many are 
ready to avail themselves of this sole opportmiity of 
addressing the Emperor in person, and even unknown 
to him. Kohl, who attended the masked ball in 1 837, 
remarks : " Wherever the Emperor placed himself, 
he seemed to regulate the movements of all around 
him, as a strong magnet does the iron. Everywhere 
a respectful circle of staring spectators formed round 
him, but were kept within their own orbit by some 
invisible power. Wherever he could, his Imperial 
Majesty mingled with his subjects, and went diligently 
up stairs and down stairs. The young ladies in domi- 
noes flocked curiously about him, and those he took 
good-naturedly on his arm and walked about with 
them, exciting them to jest with him. Many ladies, 
who cannot in any other way approach him, attend 
this ball, merely for the sake of hanging for once on 
the Emperor's arm. He never was at a loss for an 
answer, but replied very graciously to all that was 
said to him. As I passed him once, I heard the 
mask upon his arm say : ' Ah I comme tu es beau V 

* Oh, oui,' answered the Emperor, ' but if you had 
seen what I was formerly I' Another mask said to 
him : * II y a peu de dames aujourd'hui.' ' Oui, mais 
quant k moi, je suis content, je te prends pour cent.' 
One fair lady, however, seemed to weary him with 
her obtrusiveness, and, as he caught sight of one of 
his nobles, he fastened her upon his arm, saying, 

* Voila, T , xme jolie petite dame pour toi.' 

The nobleman walked about with her for awhile, and 
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then took an opportunitj of dvilly gettmg rid of 
her. I was glad, for the poor helle's sake, that she 
was so closely masked." 

When, on snch occasions, the fair masker's con- 
versation proves xmacceptable, not from its insipidity, 
but its opposition to the imperial views and opinions, 
the Emperor's obsequious attendants will have other 
duties devolve on them than* merely civilly getting 
rid of her. The Countess of N , however, enter- 
tained no apprehensions, and, on receiving a command 
some short time afterwards to wait on the head of 
the secret police, she drove to his office, without any 
special fear or preparations for her reception by that 
dread official. On alighting, she was at once shown 
through a suite of chambers to an inner room, where 
he awaited her; and, on being left alone with him, 
he showed a letter, written to her by one of the Polish 
recipients of her bounty, who, having found out his 
anonymous benefactor, had unhappily taken this 
means of conveying his thanks to her. The letter 
had been opened at the post-office, doubtless under 
the orders of the police, and was now produced as 
the evidence against her of criminal liberality. No 
opportunity for explanation or defence was permitted; 
but the lady, being suddenly seized at a preconcerted 
signal, was placed so that she could be violently 
scourged by an unseen executioner. After being 
subjected to this shameftil indignity, the Countess 
was dismissed, with the advice to abstain from any 
further displays of Polish sympathy, and to preserve, 
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as her own secret, tlie treatment to which she had 
been exposed, which was only designed as a firiendly 
warning to avert worse consequences. The Countess 
did not, however, so entirely follow the counsel of 
the police as they desired. She communicated the out- 
rage she had been subjected to to some of her friends, 
probably as an effectual reason for the abrupt termi- 
nation of her benevolent proceedings. One of these, 
a young nobleman of liberal sympathies, indignant 
at such unmanly treatment of a lady, found occasion 
to fasten a quarrel on the son of the head of the 
police, who was an officer in the army; and chal- 
lenging him to a duel, he shot him dead. In this 
he made for himself an implacable and all-powerful 
enemy, and his own sudden death, while lying in con- 
cealment from the myrmidons of the police, alone 
saved him from banishment to the inhospitable wilds 
of Siberia. 

Other friendly warnings are of a less violent 
character. A well-known anecdote tells of another 
noble lady of St. Petersburg, who had been impru- 
dent enough to converse openly with a foreigner on 
the institutions of her country, and to condemn, with 
the guileless freedom of a woman, some of the most 
galling evils of its despotic government. As the 
lady retired from thie ball where she had been guilty 
of such indiscretion, she was driven directly to the 
bureau of the head of the secret police, without being 
aware of it, till she alighted there, instead of at the 
door of her own mansion, as she had supposed. There 
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Elie waa snmmarily informed of Ler conJenmatJoD of 
banishmeut to Siberia; and without being allowed 
an interview with a single friend, or even an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging Ler gay costume for i 
suitable travelling dresa, she was hurried into another 
vehicle, and driren off to her destination in the 
inhospitable wilds of lins^ia's penal settlements. 
The carriage in which she was now placed was 
kept entirely closed, and the officer who accompa- 
nied her, while be prevented eommiinication with 
any one withont, resolutely declined all conversa- 
tion with her. The only alleviation to the mono- 
lonous and protracted suifering of hurrying along 
in a cloued carriage, abandoned to her own melan- 
choly thoughts, was the stopping at certain stagea, 
where the horses and guard were changed, and 
flhe was allowed for a few minutes to alight, after 
being blindfolded, and was conducted into a rude 
wooden building or post-honse. In one of these, at 
the end of the first day's journey, she was allowed a 
few hours' repose, on a rough truckle bed. In the 
same way the unhappy lady was hurried on, during 
a second and third day, with an ever widening dis- 
tance, as she believed, from friends and hope, and all 
that made life supportable. It struck her, however, 
ae she grew more calm, that there was a remarkable 
'similarity between the various post-houses at which 
they stopped, and, blindfolded as she was, she eon- 
trired to secrete a ribbon torn from her dress, in a 
crevice of the wood, during one of these stoppages. 
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Ho|»» revived in her breast on discovering, at the 
second stoppage, that they had returned to the same 
post-honse; and pursuing her observations, she at 
length satisfied herself that she was being driven 
all the time between two stations. She kept her dis- 
covery to herself^ and at the end of the third day, on 
the bandage being removed from her eyes, she found 
herself once more in the bureau of the chief officer of 
the secret police, having in reality spent the previous 
three days in driving back and forward on the great 
post-road, within a few miles of St. Petersburg. She 
was now dismissed with a warning not to give her 
tongue license again in the same dangerous course, 
if she would avoid realizing the frightful exile to 
which she had for a time believed herself to be 
actually doomed. Such are specimens of the friendly 
tender mercies of the Russian secret police ; and they 
are not unfit to serve as an introduction to some of the 
actual horrors of the system to which they belong. 

The penalty incurred for the crime of sympathizing 
with the suffering Poles has already been seen, and 
may suggest the probable treatment of those Polish 
patriots whose resistance to Russian power has ex- 
posed them to its wrath. These have been driven 
by hundreds, on the long journey to Siberia, linked 
in gangs with the lowest felons, and subjected to the 
same degradation and sufferings as those who had 
been convicted of the worst of crimes. This, indeed, 
it is which gives so peculiarly painful an aspect to 
the dungeons and penal settlements of Russia. 
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Horrible as tlie torture of the knout mast appear 
to every feeling mind, and terrible rs na exile of 
thousands of miles into the arctic steppes of Asia 
mnst be, we should judge of these very differently 
were they reserved alone for the convicted criminal. 
The Newgate, Botany Bay, and Macquarrie'a Island 
of England are sufficiently liorrible. The misery 
and the hideous crimes engendered among the con- 
victs in some of our own penal settlements have 
indeed proved appalling, and the recent disclosure of 
them has escited such a sensation in the public mind, 
aa IB not unlikely to lead to a total chnnge in the 
system. But the sufferers by this system are the 
vicious, the profligate, and the moat hardened of our 
criminal population — the thief, the robber, and the 
reprieved mm-derer; whereas the dungeons and 
penal settlements of Russia include thousands whose 
sole crimes are patriotism, liberality of sentiment, 
or offence against the amour propre of some base 
but all-powerful official, against whose vindictive 
award there is as httle appeal as against that of the 
Spanish Inquisition. The miseries attendant on such 
a cruel and arbitrary system are doubtless aggravated 
in the case of very many of ita victims, by their 
suffering indiscriminately with the lowest outcasts of 
Bociety, as well as with the poor serfs, who can be 
despatched to Siberia at any moment, at the will of 
their master ; the serf being thus in the same rela- 
tion to his lord, as the noble himself is to the Emperor 
and his myrmidons. 
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' The cruelty with which this arbitrary power may 
be abused, was shown in a case which occurred while 
Mr. Bremner was in Russia, though in this instance 
the executors of law interfered to a certain extent on 
the side of merely and justice. A licentious noble- 
man having desired to have the wife of one of his 
peasantry entirely in his power, in order to get rid 
of the husband, banished him to Siberia. There 
was no appeal against such injustice, and no hope of 
escape for the poor peasant. The law is inexorable, 
and the proprietor's right to dispose of his serf is as 
unlimited as that of the planter of the Southern States 
in America to do what he pleases with his slave. 
In one respect, however, the policy of Russia leans 
towards the side of mercy in dealing with the Siberian 
exiles. The system is one of colonization as well 
as of banishment, and considerable facilities are ac- 
cordingly usually furnished to wives and families 
willing to join the expatriated victim. The poor 
serf availed himself of this to make an applica- 
tion to have his wife sent along with him, and she 
seconded his suit with equal eagerness. Thereupon 
the nobleman again interposed his right, and refused 
his consent, without which no serf can leave the estate 
to which he or she belongs. The infamous abuses 
to which such an exercise of power was open, were 
recognised even by the law authorities of the Russian 
crown ; and at the time of Mr. Bremner's visit to 
Moscow, where he learned of this, the crown lawyers 
were attempting to maintain the position, that though 
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a proprietor could not be compelled to part with die 
wife of one of his peasants condemned by the ordi<» 
nary courts, yet, in the case of one ocmdemned by 
the proprietor's own sentence, he is not entitled to 
detain the wife, if she is willing to go. Such a 
modicwn of mercy as this was a small boon of jostiee 
to the poor banished peasant, whose Siberian exile 
originated solely in the despotic tyranny of an abso* 
lute master. Yet even the liberty of his wife to 
share his exile had not been conceded when the 
traveller left Russia. In a comitry, indeed, where 
justice is ever to be bought, and where bribery is 
practised as a system by every official, what can be 
the chances of the poor serf in such a contest? '' Even 
in Austria," says a recent traveller, " where they 
understand such things very well, they are mere 
tyros in the science of bribery, compared with the 
Russians. It grinds the poor, and impoverishes the 
rich ; it is practised in every branch of the adminis- 
tration, from the lowest clerk to the highest minister; 
it paralyzes industry, enterprise, and merit in every 
corner of the empire." 

The present Emperor is believed to have a strong 
desire for the reformation of this and other abuses. 
To raise the moral tone of a whole nation is, however, 
no easy matter, and, meanwhile, the great majority 
of Russian officials continue to receive such paltry 
salaries as almost amount to a recognition of the 
indirect means by which their larger incomes are 
supplied. " If you commence a law-suit," says Mr. 
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Bremner, '< however just your cause, it remains nnde- 
cided for years, unless you bribe the judges again 
and again. If you want a government contract, the 
heads of the department must be propitiated with 
half of your calculated profits. If a situation is 
procured, it must be paid for. If you wish to have 
your passport, especially in any of the remote pro- 
vinces, a thousand difficulties can be thrown in the 
way, till money removes them. Thus a foreigner, 
in a distant part of the empire, who wanted to leave 
the country, had waited upwards of a month without 
being able to obtain his papers from the governor's 
secretary, who always sent evasive answers. His 
patience being at length exhausted, he made a journey 
of a hundred miles, to wait on the governor himself. 
He was received with open arms, feasted, honoured 
as if he had been a bosom friend; but still his pass- 
port made no progress, until means were found to 
give the applicant a hint that he had forgot to 
accompany his letter with the customary bribe. The 
money was paid, the well-bred governor perhaps 
pocketing half of it ; and the traveller got off without 
further delay. In all probability, money would have 
been equally powerful had he been a murderer, only 
that he would have had more to pay. 

" The sums drawn in the Ehape of bribes by some 
people in office are quite enormous, not only in the 
capital, but in the provinces also. There is a town 
in the south of Russia where the director of police 
has an income of 80,000 roubles a-year (£3200), 
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thongt his regular aalary is only GOOO roubles, or 
£240. All over the empire, the people holding Buch 
fiitnationa are notorious for their rapacity; but this 
personage enjoys peculiar opportunities for swelling 
hia booty, having a monopoly for furnishing the 
prisons, lighting the streets, &e. Every inhabitant 
must make him presents, to avoid arbitrary inter- 
ference with their affairs. But the largest item of 
all is paid by thieves, who thus purchase their escape 
from justice, in the face of complaints strongly and 
frequently urged by the most respectable residents. 
It ia quite impossible ta obtain redress for any griev- 
ajice : better leave it untold, if you wish to avoid new 

" One of the anecdotes regarding this worthy illus- 
trates so admirably the slate of matters in Russia, 
that WB give it as a specimen, from among many 
which could be repeated. Our informant, a merchant 
living at the place in question, had repeatedly missed 
money from his cash-box. Suspecting a man in hia 
office, he resolved to watch him; and at last, afier 
losing 800 roubles in the experiment, obtained sura 
proof that he was the thief. A police-of&cer being 
sent for, the person's trunk was searched, and 650 
of the roubles found in it ; but neither restitution of 
the money nor punishment of the offender conid 
ever be obtained. The officer, indeed, carried off 
the cash, and made an able report to his chief; but 
good care was taken that it should never find its way 
back again to the rightful owner, who was forced to 
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let the matter lie unagitated, knowing that to pursue 
it more would only be expending money in vain. 

" Further, to show the purity of Russian justice, the 
same gentleman mentioned that a fellow once came 
to him with a forged paper, demanding money in the 
name of the police ; it was paid without suspicion. 
But the visit being soon repeated, he suspected that 
there was something wrong, and put some questions 
to the messenger, who instantly took guilt to him- 
self and fled. The printed paper and police stamps 
being both found to be forgeries, the offender was 
taken into custody, and the gentleman who had been 
the means of exposing him was thanked a hundred 
and a hundred times by the head of the department, 
who said that the man was an old officer, known for 
his tricks. 

" Surely this delinquent was made an example of? 
By no means : in place of being punished, he is now 
again in the pay of the police. He had gained 
enough by his forgeries to be able to bribe the autho- 
rities to silence and connivance." 

Under such a system, which universally prevails, 
the boldest reformer might well abandon it in despair ; 
and yet this is the sole check on the despotism of 
official subordinates, who can, at the mere instigation 
of personal enmity or self-interest, doom a rival to 
Siberia, and leave him languishing for years in its 
bleak fastnesses, unconscious even of the pretext on 
which he had been made the victim of such an abuse 
of power. In 1835, the total number of exiles in 
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E«8tem and Western Siberia amounted in all to np- 
wardfl of ninety-eight thousand, of whom moce than 
fiVe thousand had arrived idlhin two yean. It is 
not) of eoorse, to be supposed that the whole of these 
were the innocent victims of despotic tyranny and 
official baseness. They included criminals of evecy 
grade, who had subjected themselves to legal eon- 
demnation for their crimes. But with these wen 
indiscriminately mingled the poor seri^ who had 
incurred his lord's displeasure, or baulked his vidoos 
projects; and the Russian or Polish noUe, whose 
freedom of speech or patriotic fidelity had roused the 
wrath of the Imperial Autocrat By such indiacri- 
minate mingling of criminals and political victims^ the 
sufferings of the latter must be greatly augmented; 
and that it is altogether indiscriminate, appears fitnn 
the evidence of every trustworthy authority. 

All who are condemned to exile, from whatever 
district of the vast empire they are despatched, proceed 
first to Moscow, where they are allowed a brief rest 
in the convict prison, and enjoy the sole opportunity 
of making an appeal to an official less hardened and 
relentless than the drivers of the miserable gangs of 
exiles. Mr. Bremner availed himself of this to seek 
some information on the painful subject of Siberian 
exile during his stay in Moscow. " Being anxious," 
says he, " to witness the ceremony of sending away 
the weekly band, which could not fail to give us 
some farther insight into the treatment of criminals 
in Eussia, and enable us to form some opinion on the 
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cliarges of cruelty towards those condemned to Siberia, 
which have long been brought against the govern- 
ment, we applied for, and readily obtained, permission 
to be present on the Monday morning. The prison 
being situated at some distance from the city, and 
the departure always taking place at an early hour, 
we had to leave home by four o'clock in order to 
arrive in time. It was still dark, therefore, as we 
drove through the silent streets, and even when day- 
light came, both mist and rain combined against us. 
But on reaching the Sparrows' Hills (for so the place 
is called), the sky cleared, and afforded us a splendid 
view back on the city. 

" Instead of a frowning prison, we were surprised 
to see merely a collection of log-huts, united, how- 
ever, and surrounded by a wooden wall, strong and 
high. Indeed, we soon saw that the place, though 
of seemingly frail materials, is made fully as secure 
as stone and lime could be— numerous sentinels being 
posted round it, as well as at every gate. On being 
admitted, which was done with great caution and 
after a strict scrutiny, we found the first court occu- 
pied by a file of prisoners already chained for their 
dreary journey. Poor wretches I with those heavy 
fetters on their ankles, they were to walk every step 
of a jouniey which lasts only a few days less than 
six months! They were all, men and women, in the 
convicts' dress, a long loose kind of greatcoat, made 
of coarse lightish gray cloth. The men have one side 
of their head shaved; but, to distinguish soldiers more 
p 




readily from the others, they hftve the whole fore part 
of the head uhaved, is place of the side. 

" Leaving the court, we entered a. large prison- 
room, moat frightfully crowded with men, women, 
and children, who were to depart that morning. 
Dr. Hazy and another member of the committee 
were seated near the door, and by them stood the 
principal keeper, who hnd the long liat of names in 
hiB hand, to each of which waa added a brief notice 
of the crime and history of the individual. Always, 
as a new name wae called, the person came forward 
from the crowd, and, before pa^iaing out to have hia 
chains put on in the yard, was asked whether he bad 
any application to make. Many of them had nothing 
to ask; others had petittoud about wife or child, or 
relations, which were almost invariably granted. If 
the requeat be of a kind which cannot be fulfilled 
without a short delay, the visiters' powers go so fiur 
as to entitle liham to defer a prisoner's departure fbr 
a week." 

Dr. Hazy, here mentioned, like many others of 
the more important funcdonaries- filling responsible 
offices in Russia, is & German, the government hav- 
ing resorted to foreigners in such cases, from the 
impossibility of findbg natives who could be depended 
on. Mr. Brsmner found him exercising his painiiil 
dnty with the utmost benevolence and consideraldan, 
and striving, in every possible way, to alleviate the 
anSerings of the miserable e^es. The traveller 
from whom we quote, was inclined to view every- 
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lilung with a &voarable eye, and makes the most of 
every alleviating circmnstance ; but, with it all, it is 
misei^ble enough to make the heart sad in thinking 
of it. The gang of captives are unchained during 
their week's repose in the convict prison of Moscow, 
and he now witnessed the cruel operation of rivetting 
the 'fetters on each. These consist of a couple of 
heavy iron rings, one for each ankle, united by a 
chain composed of links each four or five inches m 
length; and, thus loaded, the wretched exile must 
plod his weary way, without ever being relieved of 
them, night or day, till he reach his journey's end. 
Besides these heavy fetters, they are linked, four and 
four together, by the wrists, and the serjeant, who is to. 
take charge of the prisoners on their journey, watches 
the rivetting of each fetter with a scrutiny abundantly 
accounted for by the fact, that he has to answer for 
the safe keeping of his prisoners with his life. 

In some cases of aggravated crime, or of desperate 
attempts at escape, even the poor boon of release 
from these galling fetters during the brief sojourn 
at Moscow is denied. One of these, witnessed by 
Mr. Bremner, was a murderer, who pleaded hard for 
release. '* He had assassinated his wife, his di^ad* 
fill crime being aggravated by circumstances of un- 
usual atrocity. For this he had received sentence of 
death, as we should say in England, though such 
a term will no longer apply in Russia, where the' 
pimishment of death is now almost unknown. But, 
though his life had been spared, it was to be a life of 
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Besides being condemiitd to constant 
labour in the most deadly occupation withia the 
iMonds of Siberia, he liad been punished witfa the 
knout, branded with hot irons on >?acb cheek, and had 
' the word 'muTdurer' Htampi^d on his brow. Tbeae 
dis6guring; atains added to the minister expression of 
his Gonntenance ; and there were some beside him 
with looka fully as forbidding. 

" Ammg the prisoners who most attracted our 
notice, was ft black raouataehoed, powerful -look- 
kig man, bUII young. His manly and handsome 
tbongh fierce countenance, would have excited in- 
terest, even if seen in company of a very different 
gtamp; but he stood alone, and, to our Burpriae, 
seemed to be shunned hy hia companions. Think 
who he was — the executioner of Moscow, now loaded 
with chains and on his way to Siberia 1 And for 
what? The poor wretch's crime showed him to have 
still something good atwut him, notwithstanding his 
terrible of&ce. It is the law that, when this situation 
becomes vacant, any one condemned lo Siberia may 
have hia sentence commuted, proyided he accept the 
unenviable pout. He is still a prisoner, hut is allowed 
to live by himself, and to go about free within the 
walls of the pnson. Some time before, this man had 
accepted the office, bnt was soon so disgusted with 
the bloody task, that he made his escape ; was caoght 
agfun, and now irrevocably banished. From having 
already shown such dexterity in escaping, the keeper 
waa very reluctant to relieve him of his chains ; but 
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he pleaded hard, and, through our party, was success- 
fal. He bowed to us in gratitude, and hastened back 
from the block again to thank us. 

" Two of the convicts had been condemned for 
returning from Siberia. They were detected on 
reaching their native districts. One of them was so 
old, that it was impossible he could stand this second 
journey ; yet, old as he was, he could not forget his 
home : he had trudged through a thousand dangers, 
and across a thousand wastes, to see it but once ere 
he died : all this, too, with the certainty that he would 
be discovered and sent back, under worse circum- 
stances than before, besides receiving severe corporal 
punishment. 

" We were much moved to find a Polish nobleman 
in one of the rooms, undistinguished from the lowest 
thieves and horse- stealers. His pale and wasted 
appearance told how much his degradation was prey- 
ing upon him. Conversation with him was, of course, 
not permitted ; but we were told that he had been 
guilty of falsifying some government papers. The 
sight of this unhappy individual induced us to try 
whether we could obtain information about the way 
in which prisoners of rank are treated ; but we learnt 
little on this unwelcome subject. It was admitted, 
however, that they are compelled to march the whole 
way on foot, the same as the others, and along with 
the others ; this, too, whatever their offence may have 
been : whether the charge be of a political or of a 
criminal nature, no distinction is made. The only 



indulgence we could hear of — and even of this we aro 
doubtful — ii, that they are lodged at night in a leHS 
crowded place, and, thoagli they walk n-ith the rest, 
are not chained. To this latter part of a nohieman'a 
indulgences, however, we accidentally discovered an 
exception, in the very case of the individual now 
mentioned. Forgetting what we had judt hcen told 
about no nohleman being fettered, one of us asked 
whether he had chains on like the rest, ' no,' at 
once answered the doctor; but, shortly after, the poor 
man happened to move aside his long priaon-coat, 
when it was seen that he was loaded like those we 
had left. The doctor, thongh indignant at theabuee, 
was yet overjoyed at the discovery, as it gave him an 
opportunity of ordering that the chains should in- 
stantly be removed, having been imposed in direct 
violation of the law. It is highly probable that, 
whatever the rules may be on this eubje«t, the keepers 
take the law in their own hands when once out on the 
march ; for, unless here, there is no place where « 
prisoner's voice is heard — there is none tp take the 
smallest interest in them ; in fact, they are not heard 
of more than if dead." 

It is difficult to suppose that the doctor's indigna- 
tion was not assumed, owing to the presence of the 
English traveller; for, compelled, as such are, to 
piarch indiacriniinstely with the rest of the gang, on 
foot, for a journey extending over aperiod of half a year, 
the guards, whose responsibility for their safe keep- 
ing must be greatly increased rather Uian diminished 
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in tiie ease of nobles and prisoners of state, are little 
likely to dispense with the security which fetters 
afford. The traveller and his companions found, 
indeed, that there were various prisoners, and espe- 
cially some of distinction^ concerning whom the 
doctor was very unwilling to communicate any infor- 
mation, and the keeper anxiously endeavoured even 
to prevent them from seeing such ; and he adds : 
" Russia is never without her political prisoners. 
We have not the least doubt that, though not pointed 
out to us, there were several of them in the train we 
saw sent away. We venture to assert that, at this 
very hour, there are hundreds marching the same 
blood-stained path, and receiving the same unrelent- 
ing usage." What this usage is likely to be, may 
be inferred even from what Mr. Bremner witnessed, 
when the gang that he had seen fettered were led 
forth to resume their melancholy journey. This 
protracted over six months, with ankles and wrists 
loaded with irons, that are never once removed, can 
need no additional evils to augment its horrors : 
" All being now ready, the gates were thrown open, 
outside of which the exiles, of whom there must have 
been more than one hundred, were handed over to a 
strong guard on foot, belonging to a corps employed, 
we believe, exclusively in this duty, all wearing faded 
blue uniforms. Every man loaded his gun in the 
presence of the prisoners. There was a mounted 
escort with long spears ; the commander of which 
instantly began to use the poor creatures very roughly, 
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riding fiercely about amongst them, striking right 
and left with his strong whip, without the smallest 
reason for doing so, just as a brutal drover might do 
amongst cattle. A little confusion prevailed for a 
time, but soon all was in order, and they moved slowly 
away — the men in a band by themselves ; after which 
followed the carts with their wives, their children, 
and their little bundles of clothes; and last came 
the female convicts, marching in a band by them- 
selves, strongly guarded, but not chained. 

" When they had got to some distance, it was ter- 
rible to hear the slow, regular clank of their chains, 
as they crept across the turf among the small clumps 
of fir. They gave us a long look as we turned away 
— could they be blamed if it was one of envy ?" 

A few days afterwards, the travellers came by 
chance on the same gang, pursuing their melancholy 
way ; and the picture they presented was nearly as 
sad a one as the imagination could recall : " When we 
started in the morning," says Mr. Bremner, " the 
first sight that struck us was a melancholy one — the 
poor convicts whom we had seen setting out a few 
days before on their way to Siberia. They do not 
march in a regular column like soldiers, but are 
spread into a large straggling band. They eyed us 
so wistfully, that we could not help commiserating 
them the more. Most of them might well say — 

' Every tedious stride I make 
Will but remind me, what a deal of world 
I M'ander from — the jewels that I love I' 
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" They are toiling on, with no prospect of ever 
Again revisiting the land of their affection. We 
passed several more of these bands within the next 
few days. The houses in which they spend the night 
are wretched hovels, generally at the outskirts of a 
town or village. "Vyhen the band is on march, men 
are constantly riding about amongst them, to see that 
no attempt at escape is going on, and making the 
whip play upon their shoulders with the most wanton 
brutality. The prisoners also know that, for the 
smallest breach of rules, the loaded gun is at the 
shoulder in a moment, or, what they dread even more, 
that there is a knout at the next sleeping-place." 

The fate of these exiles differs in degree after their 
arrival at their final destination. But of nearly all 
of them it may be said, that they enter a new world. 
The past is as utterly dead to them as if they had 
journeyed through the grave and gate of death on 
their weary way. They are hopelessly cut off from 
all intercourse with friends, kindred, or that outer 
world in which they lived before; and if, like the 
lost spirits witnessed in Dante's vision, they do not 
Abandon all hope, it can only be by beginning life 
anew, as the exile-colonists of the remote region to 
which they have been sent. This is open to many of 
inferior birth, who are settled on allotments which 
they cultivate, and are looked upon, in some degree, 
as colonists. With political exiles and prisoners of 
rank, however, it is otherwise ; and the fate of those 
condemned to the highest degree of punishment is 
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one of almost unmitigated nuaery. " Nothing can be 
more wretehed than their oo&ditbn. From ike finrt 
honr after their arriyal, ihey are engaged in the most 
lAborioiu and unwholesome toils — ^in the freezing 
depths of the mine, or amid the suffocating vapoom 
of the places where unhealthy chemical proeesses are 
carried on^ndiut up from the light of day, ihe breath 
of heaven, the sympathy of their kind. They not 
only lose goods and rank, but, by a refinement in 
eruelty, they lose their very names — ^that whidi 
marked them to be Christians, and by which they 
were known among men, is taken away. ChristiaB 
and fiomily appellations are alike obliterated, and a 
number given in their stead, by which they are always 
called by the driver when he has occasion to address 
them." 

Such, then, is Siberia, in so far as we can judge 
of it from the reports of those who have sought to 
glean some information concerning it during that 
dread " middle passage," in which so many a brave 
heart must have perished, borne down and crushed 
under the terrible load of misery with which Russia 
visits the political offender, or the patriotic alie^, 
who has the courage to dream of liberty in her vast 
prison-house. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANCIENT POLAND. 

With a singular contrast of emotion and action, the 
sympathies of the free nations of Europe have seemed, 
during the present century, to concentrate on Poland 
the full manifestation of coincident feeling ; and yet 
the great powers of Europe have concurred in blot- 
ting her from the nations. Prudence, necessity, or 
the shackles of interested relations with the despotic 
powers of the continent, have kept England inactive; 
while France, with larger professions, has failed to 
assert her power to interfere. Yet Poland has not 
£dlen without noble and eloquent protests against the 
deed, from friends of liberty, who have shown them- 
selves no less willing to act than to speak on her 
behalf^ though in vain. But, among all who have 
advocated the cause of oppressed and enslaved Poland, 
none more faithfully or more eloquently protested on 
her behalf than the Poet of Hope, Thomas Campbell. 
Nor was it with him the mere effusion of poetic sym- 
pathy. He was no less ready with his purse than 
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wiih liis pen. To the last, the exiles of Poland 
looked to him for countenance and relief, and, when 
he was laid to rest, amid his illustrious predecessors 
and compeers, in " The Poet's Comer" of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, a guard of Polish nobles asked and 
obtained permission to escort his remains to that 
noble mausoleum. No poet, in our own day, has 
been borne to the grave and laid to rest with more 
hearty and honourable marks of a just appreciation 
of his genius, and deep regret for his loss; bat, 
among all these, none was more touching than the 
act of one of his Polish escort, who, as the officiating 
priest, read the words of the solemn burial ser- 
vice: which committed his mortal remains to the 
tomb, '^ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,'' 
sprinkled over his coffin the cherished earth which 
the exile had himself brought from Poland — a last 
memorial of bis native soil. 

Such honours as Poland could pay, in her widow- 
hood, to the poet of Hope, were, indeed, well merited; 
for his devotion to her cause was altogether remark- 
able. In forwarding the benevolent schemes for aid- 
ing the suffering Polish refugees, and other exiles, 
in the cause of continental liberty, his exertions were 
constant and unwearied to the last. He contributed, 
on one occasion, £100 to the hospital at Warsaw; 
and nearly at the same time secured an equal sum 
for the Polish exiles, partly by his personal appeals 
to his friends, and partly as the direct profits of his 
own publications set apart for this pious object He 
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was abundantly rewarded, according to his own gene- 
rous desires, by the gratitude of the whole Polish 
nation, who looked up to him through life as their 
friend and champion, and at his death were among 
the truest of his mourners. Dr. Madden, an intimate 
friend of the poet, has thus recorded his own recollec- 
tions of the earnest manifestations of that sympathy 
with suftering Poland which found expression in his 
first great poem, and continued one of the strongest 
and most enduring passions of his heart through life: 
" Campbell's interest in the cause of Poland is well 
known. His devotion to it was a passion, that had 
all the fen^our of patriotism, the purity of philan- 
thropy, the fidelity of a genuine love of liberty. I 
was with him on the dav he received an account of the 
fall of Warsaw. Never in my life did I see a man so 
stricken with profound sorrow ! He looked utterly 
woe-begone; his features were haggard, his eyes 
sunken, his lips pale, his colour almost yellow. I 
feared that, if this prostration of all energy of mind 
and body continued, his life or his reason must have 
sunk under the blow. On this occasion, every kind- 
ness and attention were shown to him. He spent 
much of his time in my house, and Mrs. Madden's 
care and considerate regards for an honoured guest 
were acceptable and useful to him. 

*' In fits of abstraction and absence of mind, he 
used frequently to start from reveries of long conti- 
nuance, with such exclamations as 'Poor Poland!' — 
* Warsaw is taken I' — * Order reigns at Warsaw T — 
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< The miflereant Antoerat I' — 'The muiderer of fliir 
brave people!' — ' The cause of Poland is loat fat 
ererr 

'' If I had been told that any man eoold baeve 
been similarly aflfected by the news of any politiod 
event or catastrophe, I conld not have believed ft. It 
was not legrety deep oonoem, or mere melanchdiy, 
at tidings of a distressing public nature, but Ml 
heartfelt sorrow, stupifying grief, an astounding'' 
trouble of mind for the loss of a beloved object, in 
which all his hopes centred. That beloved object 
was Poland. It was his idol. He wrote for it | he 
worked for it ; he sold his literary labour for it ; he 
used his influence with all persons of eminenee in- 
political life, of his acquaintance, in &vour of it ; and, 
when it was lost, in favour of those brave defenders 
of it who had survived its fall. He threw himself 
heart and soul, into the cause — he identified all his 
feelings, nay, his very being, with it." 

How much additional interest does this anecdote 
of the poet confer on the well-known passages in his 
noble poem, dedicated to the memory of Poland and 
her wrongs : — 

Oh I sacred Truth I thy triumph ceased a while. 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smUe, 
When leagued Oppression poured to Northern wars 
Her whiskered pandoors and her fierce husaars, 
Waved her dread standard to the hreeze of morn, 
Pealed her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet horn ; 
Tumultuous horror hrooded o*er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland — and to man I 
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Warsaw's last Champion, from her height surveyed, 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of min laid,— 
Oh I Heaven I he cried, my bleeding country save I 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? — 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains. 
Rise, fellow-men I our country yet remains I 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high. 
And swear for her to live I — ^with her to die I 

He said, and on the rampart-heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low, murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Reyenge, or death, — ^the watchword and reply I 
Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin tolled their last alarm I 

In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few I 
From rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew : — 
Oh I bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career ; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 
And freedom shrieked — ^as Kosciusko fell I 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there, 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood-dyed waters murmunng far below; — 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay I — 
Hark I as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call I 
Earth shook — ^red meteors flashed along the sky, 
And conscious Nature shuddered at the cry I 
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Dqwrted spirits of tiie miglilj dead! 
Ye Uutt at Marathon and Lenetra bled I 
Friends of the worid I restore jonr swords to man, 
Fight in his saored oaose and lead the Tan I 
Yet for Sannatia*s tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as jonr own ! — 
Oh ! once again to Freedom*s cause retom 
The patriot Tell — the Bbugb of BAmrocKBUBir I 

The ancient country of the Poles, lying mainly 
between the Yifltala and the Volga, is almost an nn- 
interrupted level. The authentic history of Poland 
begins with a straggle between the Polish voyvodu^ 
or barons, and their despotic chie^ or sovereigny 
named Popiel, in the ninth century. History, down 
to a considerably later period, is mythic or £EibaloiiB 
in most countries of Europe, and that of Poland is no 
exception. 

The following is the legend by which, in the figu- 
rative form of an unlettered people, the record of the 
old popular triumph over tyranny has been pre- 
served. Popiel, nursed from infancy under the fos- 
tering care of uncles, whose self-denying fidelity 
forms, in the popular legend, a fitting set-oflf to the 
ingratitude and perfidy of their ward, became, as he 
grew to manhood, a monster of vice. On reaching 
maturity, his passions burst forth with unrestrained 
fury : no woman was safe from his violence, no man 
from his revenge. Debauchery, extortion, and cruelty 
of every kind, at length wore out the patience of his 
people, and turned even his indignant uncles into the 
enemies of their foster-child. A formidable con- 
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federacy was formed agunst biro, headed by his 
uncles. '* To dissolve this, and, at the same time, to 
gratify his revenge, he was stimulated alike by his 
own malignity and by the counsels of his wife. He 
feigned sickness, sent for his uncles, as if to make 
his peace with them, and poisoned them in the wine 
which was produced for their entertainment He 
even carried his wickedness so far as to refuse the 
rites of sepulture to his victims. But, say the 
chroniclers, divine justice prepared a fit punishment 
for this Sardanapalus and Jezebel. From the un- 
buried corpses sprung a countless multitude of rats, 
of an enormous size, which immediately filled the 
palace, and sought out the guilty pair and their two 
children. In vain were great numbers destroyed; 
greater swarms advanced. In vain did the ducal 
family enclose themselves within a circle of fire ; the 
boundary was soon passed by the ferocious animals, 
which, with unrelenting constancy, aimed at them, 
and them alone. They fled to another element, 
which availed them as little. The rats followed them 
to a neighbouring lake, plunged into the water, and 
fixed their teeth in the sides of the vessel, in which 
they would soon have gnawed holes sufl&cient to let 
in the water and sink it, had not Popiel commanded 
the sailors to land him on an island near at hand. 
In vain; his inveterate enemies were on shore as 
soon as he. His attendants now recognised the finger 
of Heaven, and left him to his fate. Accompanied 
by his wife and children, he now fled to a neighbour- 



ing tower; he ascended the highest piuuade: etiir 
they followed ; neither doors nor bars could resist 
them. His two sons were first devoured, then the 
duchcsa, then himself, and so completely, that not it 
bone remained." 

The Btory of the choice of Popiel's successor ia 
clothed, ia.libe manner, in the garb of legendary 
fable. Freed hy such means from the oppi-essiona of 
a despot, the Poles luxnriated for a time In the sweets 
of imreBtrained liberty ; but this, as usual, degener- 
ated to license, and it was once more found necessary 
to elect a chief magistrate. The sons of the m 
derod uncles survived. These and other candidates 
appeared as claimants for the sovereignty; rival par- 
ties disputed, quarrelled, and at length flew to arms. 
Then it was that, as the chroniclers relate, Heaven 
once more interposed, and guided the people ia the 
choice of a ruler. 

"There dwelt in Cracow a poor but virtuous arli- 
zan, named Piast, a son of Kossisco, a citizen of Knis- 
witaa, which was then the.Polish capital. So poor was 
Fiaet, that his wants were but scantily eked out with 
(lie help of a small piece of ground which he culti- 
vated with his own hands ; yet so virtuous was he, 
that the blessings of thousands accompanied his steps; 
He bad a wife and a son, both worthy of him. He 
lived contented in bis poverty, which he had no wish 
io remove, since be had wisdom enough to perceive 
that the state most exempt from artificial wants ia 
the most favourable to virtue, and conscquendy to 
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l^acppiness; When the time arrived that 'his son 
should he first shorn of his locks of hair, and receive 
a name — a custom of great antiquity among the 
pagan Slavi — ^he invited, as was usual on such occa- 
sions, his neighbours to the ceremony. On the day 
appointed, two strangers arrived with the rest, and 
being hospitably received by him, they promised him 
that he should be king. Piast laid before his guests 
all he could furnish for their entertainment: that all 
was little ; but he hoped the spirit with which it was- 
offered would compensate for the lack of good cheer. 
They fell to the scanty stock of viands and meal, 
when, lol a miracle! both were multiplied prodi- 
giously I the more they ate and drank, the more the 
tables groaned under the weight of the viands I The 
portent was spread abroad with rapidity. Numbers 
daily flocked to the peasant's house to share his hos^ 
pitality, and to witness the miraculous increase of his 
provisions." 

Like Abraham of old, and his nephew Lot, Piast 
was entertaining angels unawares. Like the poor 
widow of Samaria, his stock of provisions had been 
reduced to his last cruse ; but even this, which was 
a small cask of wine, he had not hesitated to produce 
for the refreshment of his stranger guests. At this 
time, a dreadful famine broke out, not improbably 
the result of discord and anarchy consequent on the 
disputed succession to the sovereignty. Death, in 
every horrid form, was carrying on its ravages among 
the people; but whoever applied to' Piast, received 




imgradgingly of the contents of his miraeuloua c; 
and lived. Their misery had been increased by the 
influx of multitudes, called thither to join in the 
popular election of a Itlug. As these partook of the 
niiraculoue bounty of the poor wheelwright, they 
cried out, " Who ao fit to reign over us I The goda 
have ehosen him to be the father of hia nation." The 
popular clamour was responded to by the voyvodes, 
or barons, and Piaat, taken from his earpeater'a 
bench, waa set among princes, as the father of a new 
line of kings. Such is the Polish legend, which pro- 
bably preserves the poetic version of a contested elec- 
tion, settled at the last by the jealous opponenta 
fixing on some obscure object of popular favour, 
rather than allow of a rival gaining the victory, 

"Whatever truths mingle in these beginnings of 
recorded history, there is no douitt that in early 
times Poland was governed by hereditary soTepeigns. 
It ia only throagh such dim mists of fable and legend 
that early histoiy ia traceable, nor are such features 
in any way peculiar to Poland. A monkish legend 
tells of the miraculous cure of Mieczylas I., who was 
bom blind, but had bis sight restored to him by the 
interpoaiUou of certain Roman missionaries, and, by 
ibis means, the way was paved for the introduction 
of Chrisdanity, nnder his countenance, in the latter 
end of the tenth century; and this is followed by 
legends such as are common in all the early vrritings 
of monkish chroniclers. Amid these, however, we 
catch occasional glimpses of the true character of the 
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people. Living, as they did, on a vast plain, they 
appear to have been a race of mounted nomades, not 
unlike the Cossacks of later times ; and the posses- 
sion of one or more horses seems to have constituted 
almost the only real distinction among the people. 

The regal history is a very sad one. It seems 
little better than an alternation of haughty tyrants 
and contemptible voluptuaries; while, more than once, 
the king was, strangely enough, brought from the 
cloister to the throne. Such was the case with two 
of the Casimirs. Casimir I., grandson of Boleslas, 
was a youth when he succeeded to the throne, and the 
Poles, fearing that he would follow the bad example 
of his father — a debauched voluptuary — would not 
allow him to enjoy uncontrolled regal authority, but 
nominated Eixa, his mother, regent. " She, however, 
disappointed the expectations of her subjects; im- 
posing enormous taxes, and advancing Germans to 
the most important offices : in consequence of which 
she was obliged to fly from the kingdom, taking the 
precaution, however, to carry off the regal treasure. 
Her son, Casimir, was also obliged to fly from the 
vengeance of the voyvodes, 

"The throne being thus left vacant, a general 
scene of Saturnalia ensued in Poland. The serfs, 
imitating the example of their masters, rose in a 
body, and retaliated the cruelties which they had so 
long suffered. The reaction was equal to the pres- 
sure, and the whole system of servitude was at an 
end. The Bible, from which the corrupt, time- 
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serring priest took his text, in passive obedience to 
the most severe and tyrajinical master, seemed to tbe 
poor peasant only to add another link to the already 
heavy chain of hondage ; the Chunili of God appeared 
but another priaon-iouse ; and the name of the Most 
High that of a strange god, who had come among 
them as a destroyer. Bibles, churches, monks, and 
majstera, were made one great sacrifice of atonement 
to the enraged serfs, on tbe idolatrous altara of their 
fathers. The lex talionis, that law which has always 
been so deeply engraved on tlie human heart by the 
finger of revenge, was the only code of these infuriate 
bodies. Their masters had taught them to plunder, ■ 
tyrannize, and murder, and their last leason was to 1 
rebel. j 

" But an inrasion of their country ty the Bohe- 
mians, who took advantage of the opportunity, now 
turned tbe points of the Polish Bwords from each 
other's bosoms. These marauders laid waste all the 
west of the kingdom ; and the Itussians, adding to 
the slaughter, ravaged the east. The measure of the 
people's calamities seemed now fall. The rebellious 
members of the political body again assumed their 
functions ; the serf bowed his neck to the yoke, and 
the Poles supplicated the ministers of that very reli- 
gion they had just abjured, for aid ; they rebuilt the 
churches, which were almost yet smoking; sent an 
embassy to the Pope, for absolution, and a curse upon 
their enemies; Bndlastly,invitedbackthepTiuceCasi- 
mir,whomthey had jostbanisheLl, to resume the sceptre. 
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" Casimir, however, was not to be found ; and all 
their search seemed fruitless. Messenger after mes- 
senger returned without tidings, and hope after hope 
was frustrated. At length they remembered that his 
mother, Eixa, who had taken reftige in Germany, 
would most probably be acquainted with the retreat 
of her son ; and after some difficulty, they succeeded 
m obtaining from her the wished-for intelligence. 
Five years had elapsed since his flight, when, retiring 
to France, he had become a' student at the university 
of Paris : he then went to Italy, where the wandering 
outcast king entered a monastery, ' to beg for a piece 
of bread,' and assumed the religious habit. After 
this, he retraced his steps to France, and became an 
inmate of the abbey of Cluny, in which seclusion he 
was hidden while the Poles were so earnestly seeking 
him. But although found, another apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle stood in his road to the throne: 
his religious vow prohibited him from engaging in 
secular matters. The Pope, however, had the power 
to grant a dispensation of this tie, which he at length 
consented to do, on condition that they should pay 
Peter's pence, and that the whole nation should shave 
their heads, and wear, like other Catholic professors, 
white surplices on the days of festival. The Poles 
still continue to wear their heads shaved, except a 
small portion on the crown, though it proceeds, we 
believe, from a very different reason to that assigned.* 

* The practice of shaving the head is of mnch more ancient 
date than even the Poliish nation. It was a remarkahle custom 
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" Casioiir booq re-establislied peace in Poland, and I 
ensured himself from aggression on tLe Ruasian fron- I 
tier, by marrying Alary, the sister of the Russ ditke> I 
Religion also shared bia attention with polity ; and \ 
in gratitude to the monks of Cluny, who L^ afforded, j 
him au asylum when hia own subjects had tnroed j 
him out of the palace of his fathers, he innted many j 
of them into Poland, and fixed them in the abbey of 
Tynicc, near Cracow," j 

A fitory, belonging to a later reign, furnishea a . J 
pleaaant example of moderation and aelf-deniol, Bndh i 
as is unhappily without a parallel in the history of J 
the kingdom or republic of Poland. " On the death { 
of Wladislas, his son, Boleslaa III., succeeded to the 
throne in 1103. The fond but imprudent father had 
made a division of the Polish territory between his 
children; but the collisions which natorally ensued 
furnished Boleslas with an opportunity of uniting the 
whole of his brothers' patrimonies with his own. No 
sooner had he thus consolidated the stTeng:th (^ 
Poland, than be found an occasion to exert it. The 
King of Hungary was now involved in a war with 
Henry V., Emperor of Germany; and, having been 
instrumental in establishing Boleslas on his throne, 
the Polish duke was bound to assist him. He there- 
fore made a diversion of the Emperor's troops on the 
side of Bohemia, under the pretext of maintaining (he 

•moDg the tDCient Polea, to ahaTe the beads of tbe males when 
thej ■rrivcd it the age of manhood, nhich was ■ sign of their 
adaption as sona and heirs. 
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right of one of the contending candidates for the 
Bohemian crown, who had taken refuge with him. 
Henry was compelled to desist from the expedition 
against Hungary, to meet this new enemy. The 
German troops overran Silesia, which was then de- 
pendent on the Polish government, and penetrated as 
far as Glogau, a small town on the Oder. This place 
was at that time but feebly garrisoned; notwith- 
standing, the citizens gave the Emperor a warm 
reception. They were at length obliged to make 
overtures, and agreed to surrender in six days, unless 
they received succour. 

" No aid having arrived, the Emperor advanced to 
take possession of the town, but was unexpectedly 
saluted with a discharge of arrows and javelins. 
The citizens had received notice from Boleslas, that 
he could not arrive within the six days, but would 
not be long after; so that, availing themselves of 
the laxity with which treaties were kept in that age 
of savage warfare, they sacrificed their word to their 
liberty, and still held out. So obstinate was their 
resistance, that the Germans were obliged to retire, 
and besieged Breslau, the capital of Silesia, on the 
Oder, and sixty- seven miles to the south-east of 
Glogau. The German historians say that a battle 
ensued here between Henry and Boleslas, in which 
the latter had so much the worst, that he sent an 
ambassador to the Emperor with overtures of peace. 
The name of this ambassador was Scrobius. Henry 
is said to have received him very haughtily, and 
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to have given him to ntiderBtand that the Poles must 
not expect peace from him, unless they suhmitted to 
hia conditions and became tributary. At the eame 
-Ume, runs the story, he led him to hia treaBury, to 
exhibit his neaUli ; and, pointing to the gold, told 
him there were the weapons with which he would 
reduce the Poles to subjection. To this the ainhaa- 
sador made no answer, bat taking a ring from his 
finger, threw it int« the heap, saying with a smile, 
' Here is something to augment the store.' Henry 
is said to have answered with equal coolness, shotting 
the eofiar, Habdanic, ' I thank you 1' ' Happy,' re- 
marka a modem historian, ' would this state have 
been, if^ surrounded by neighbours who think as this 
Emperor, it had preserved in our days that noble dis- 
intercatedneHs and corjtcmpt for gold, which would 
have ensured it its independence.' A battle ensued, 
in which the Germans were eompletely routed, and 
the Emperor then gladly accepted the offer of peace, 
which was afterwards strongly cemented by the 
marriage of Boleslas with Henry's sister." 

Yet Poland has her AKreds and Edwards — rare 
exceptions of moderation and justice — among her 
kingly chronicles. Foremost among these is Casimir 
II., surnamed The Just. The following anecdote 
will'supply an admirable illustration of the mildness 
and benevolence of this amiable prince : " He was 
one day at play, and won all the money of one of his 
nobility, who, incensed at his ill fortune, suddenly 
struck the prince, a blow on the ear, in the heat of 
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his uncontrolled passion. He fled immediately from 
justice ; but, being pursued and overtaken, was con- 
demned to lose bis bead. Tbe generous Casimir 
determined otberwise. *I am not surprised,' said 
be, * at tbe gentleman's conduct; for not baving it in 
bis power to revenge bimself on fortune, no wonder 
be sbould attack ber favourite in me.' After tbese 
generous words, be revoked tbe sentence, returned tbe 
nobleman bis money, and declared tbat be alone was 
faulty, as be encouraged, by bis example, a pernicious 
practice tbat migbt terminate in tbe ruin of bundreds 
of tbe people." 

Tbe vices as well as tbe virtues of tbe sovereigns 
of Poland, were sucb as tbey sbared witb tbose of 
otber kingdoms; but on tbe deatb of Sigismund, tbe 
last king of tbe bouse of Jagellon, witbout a male 
line, Poland became tbat anomaly, an elective mon- 
archy, a republic witbout its advantages, and a 
sovereignty witbout its securities and ties. " Under 
tbe dynasty of tbe Jagellon s," says Fletcber, " wbicb 
lasted one bundred and eigbty-six years, Poland bad 
attained its perfect growtb and dimensions, and its 
constitution bad also arrived at equal maturity. Jewel 
after jewel bas since been stolen from tbe crown, till 
it bas become but a simple badge of official distinc- 
tion. Tbere being no tbird order wbom tbe kings 
could raise up against tbe nobles, wbicb would bave 
rendered tbe monarchy limited, but shielded it from 
total subjection to the aristocracy, tbere was no alter- 
native but to make tbe government a perfect despo- 
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tisiD, as in Bnssia, to preserre the regal audiority. 
This was attempted in after years, bat the kings who 
undertook it had not ^ifficient genius or perseverance, 
and the aristocracy had attained too great an ascen- 
dency by the diet and confederation* Besides, the 
chief military forces of the kingdom were not com- 
posed of a distinct order, who might be won over to 
the regal side, but of the nobilify and their retinues; 
nor had the king that powerful engine, wealth, inhis 
power, all the revenue being at the disposal of the 
diet, which was composed of the aristocracy. Under 
these circumstances, the king could only be 'a judge,' 
as one of the future monarchs expressed himself ; and 
the state that anomaly, a republic of aristocrats." 

In the diet which was held in 1573, the ax)wn was 
declared thenceforth elective, the nobles were to meet 
on a plain near Warsaw, to make their choice of a 
sovereign, and the diet was to assemble every two 
years, and, in reality, to exercise all real power. 
From this, however, and indeed from nearly all the 
rights of freemen, the people were excluded, and 
hence Poland became a prey to internal faction and 
external interference, till at length she fell a prey to 
her Muscovite rival. The elements of internal divi- 
sion and strife first attract our notice in relation to 
the rival interests of the nobles and people, in the 
struggle by which the Cossacks were armed as the 
perpetual foes of their Polish tyrants and oppressors. 
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CHAPTER !!• 

THE COSSACKS. 

The whole aspect of Russia presents to the foreign 
traveller a mingling of the imitation of Europe^s 
highest civilization along with much of its most 
unsophisticated harharism. This has heen already 
made apparent in the various aspects of the country 
and its institutions at which we have glanced in 
former chapters ; hut in no case is it more manifest 
than in that singular hranch of its standing army, 
the marauding Cossacks. Even this, however, is 
undergoing a change; and these wild mounted horse- 
men, fresh from their native haunts on the Russian 
steppes, are heing transformed into drilled and orderly 
troops, like the ordinary light cavalry of the standing 
armies of modem Europe. It has escaped the know- 
ledge of many of the modem admirers of Poland, 
how close a relation once suhsisted between her and 
these modem foes. 

The name of the celebrated body of Russian light 
cavalry is sufficiently characteristic of them, according 
to the experience of all who have been brought into 
conflict with these military marauders. The word 
cossack is simply the Turkish kuzzak, a robber; their 
Turkish neighbours having, for very sufficient reasons 
doubtless, applied the name to the predatory tribes 
inhabiting the banks of the Don« This epithet is of 
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no modem origin, for the morauding habits from 
whence it originated can he traced hack to an early 
date, and for centuries they were the terror of all the 
surrounding countries witliin the range of their forays. 
It 18 curious, while reflecting on their modern and 
more familiar history, to note that their origin was 
chiefly Slavonic; and that, in bo far as they are 
related by consanguinity lo any single nation, it is 
to the Poles, against whom they have heen employed 
by Bussia in the execution of every cruel and des- 
potic inroad. 

It is in the early history of Poland that we obtain 
the first distinct notices of the Cossacks. In 1576, 
Stephen Batory, Duke of Transylvania, was elected 
King of Poland, and he soon proved himself worthy 
to he chosen as the leader and sovereign of a warlike 
people. He is justly regarded as one of the greatest 
and best monarcha of Poland. He established hia 
claims to the throne by successive victories, which 
were due, to a great extent, to hia own skill, mode- 
ration, and indomitable courage. Nor was the wisdom 
with which he turned his victories to account leas 
remarkable than his military talent. Even in appa- 
rent concessions he contrived to secure advantageous 
results to the republic. " But," says one of the 
historians of Poland, " from his wise policy with 
respect to the Cossacks, Batory derived more glory 
than &om all his victories. This singular people 
were originally deserters from the armies mmntained 
by the republic, near the banks of the BoiystheneB, 
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to arrest the incursions of the Tartars. The ahnost 
inaccessible isles of that river, and the vast steppes 
of the Ukraine, served for secure places of retreat* 
As their numbers increased by propagation and 
desertion — and they opened their arms to the people 
of every nation who arrived among them— they made 
frequent predatory incursions into the Ottoman terri- 
tories; they sometimes ventured as far as the suburbs^ 
of Constantinople, and in rude boats, consisting merely 
of trees hollowed out, they did not hesitate to trust 
themselves on the Black Sea, every shore of which 
they visited and ravaged. Their soil — the richest 
in com of any in Europe — ^required little cultivation, 
and they were consequently at liberty to pass most 
of their time in plunder, piracy, or open war. 

" As they were Christians in their origin, they pre- 
served a sort of Christianity among themselves, but 
60 mingled, in time, with idolatrous and Mohammedan 
notions, that its fair characters were almost lost. Th6 
Polish gentleman, whom infamy had branded or juS" 
tice threatened ; the Polish serf, who fled from the 
iron despotism of a haughty, rapacious master; the 
Greek schismatic, the persecuted Lutheran, either 
imperfectly remembered or but negligently practised 
the rites of their respective churches: hence a sort 
of mongrel worship prevailed, of which the leading 
features more resembled the Eastern than the Western 
Church. But they did not much trouble themselves 
with either the doctrines or the duties of Christianity. 
Robbers by profession, and cruel by habit, they wero. 
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llie toiTor of surrounding countries. Strong, Lardy, 
of indomitable courage, fond of war even more for 
the dangers which attended it than for the plunder it 
procured them, their alliance was eagerly sought by 
Lithuanians, Poles, Muacoviles, Tartars, and Turks, 
To the former people, as the stock whence the majority 
were derived, they long bore sentiments of affection; 
indeed, they aeknowledged themselves vassals of the 
republic, though their chief obedience was due to 
their own grand hetman. Ostnfi Daskiewitz, a peasant 
OR the estates of a Lithuanian noble (many nobles 
both of the crown and the grand duchy Jiad extensiva 
estates in the Ukraine), ivaa the first who divided 
them into regiments and taagbt them discipline. As 
a reward for his esertions, he was presented by Sigis- 
mund I., who appeared sensible of the advantages 
which these formidable warriors might procure for 
the kingdom, with the starosty of TserkaBsy, and tha 
jurisdiction of some fortresaes near the Borystbenea. 
Had the advice of this simple but strong-minded maa 
been taken, Poland would hare been effectually 
screened against the incursions of the Tartars. He 
counselled Sigismund to m^ntain ten thousand armed 
men on thebanksof the river, who, in their rude rafts, 
Gonld easily prevent the enemy from crossing: a few 
troops of horse might forage for this stationary little 
army, A still more important suggestion was to 
build forte and little towers on the islets of that 
magnificenji stream. What Sig:iEmtmd had not the 
spirit, perhaps not the meajis, to accomplish, Baiory 
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iniglit and should have effected. The latter monarch, 
however, did much towards so desirable an end. He 
diligently cultivated the affection of the Cossacks; 
and they are among the most grateful of men. He 
gave them the city of Trychtymirow, which became 
their chi^f magazine and the residence of their grand 
hetman: he introduced among them the useful arts 
of life, and greatly improved their discipline: he 
formed them into six regiments, each consisting of 
one thousand men (ten companies of one hundred), 
and commanded by a hetman, or chief. Each grand 
hetman, whom the whole force obeyed, received his 
investiture at the hands of the king: the symbols 
were an ensign, a horse tail (bonzuk), a baton resem- 
bling a club, and a looking-glass. The Cossacks 
being thus attached by new ties — those of gratitude 
and allegiance — to the republic, were well disposed 
to fulfil the purpose assigned them. Their fidelity was 
striking; until, from friends, they were transformed 
into enemies by the most intolerable wrongs." 

It might, however, be said of them, that they were 
frequently little less troublesome as friends than as 
enemies. In 1 593, for example, Sigismund III. was 
involved in a war with the Tartars, solely in conse- 
quence of the indignation which the incursions and 
forays of the Cossacks had excited; and the khan 
appeared at the head of seventy thousand Tartar 
warriors, whose opportune defeat alone prevented 
their being followed by a Turkish invasion. 

We now regard with a just interest and sympathy 
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the sufferings of the expatriated Potea. It can aever 
be forgotten, however, in the hiatory of Poiand, that 
all its struggles have been thoBe of a dominant and 
haughty oligarchy, who were generally as litfle dis- 
posed to brook the freedom of their sovereign as of 
the people. By the cruel and overbearing policy of 
the nobles, the Cossacks were entirely alienated from 
Poland, and converted into its moi^t implacable ene- 
mies. Throughout the whole of Poland, the peasantry, 
including the great mass of the people, were mere 
serfs, such as those of Russia now are. From time 
to time, the rapacious nobles obtained grants of lands 
in the Ukraine, and forthwith claimed a right to 
exercise the same despotic sway over the Cossack 
peasantry as they were accustomed to do over their 
own. The evils of such a system were still lurther 
^grsvated by their rights being entirely delegated 
to stewards, who, if they raised a sufficient revenue 
for the absentee proprietor, might do in all other 
respects as they pleased. The odious and hat^iil 
office of steward, burdened with these unpopular 
dniies, soon fell entirely into the hands of Jews. It 
was their custom generally to advance money on the 
anticipated produce of the soil ; and.thustbey bad all 
the stimulus which the nsm^ous greed of gain oonid 
supply to tempt them to wring from the miserable 
cultivators of the soil the utmost they could be forced 
to yield. The losses, moreover, incident to a bad 
harvest, so &r from indudng such forbearance as the 
sympathy of a resident landlord will nicest, only 
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62eited the cupidity of these avaricioas asnrers, who 
were little likely to show ^y indnlgenoe in the 
coUeetion of revenues already fanned and paid for. 
The Cossacks, however, were ad little likely to submit 
patiently to such extortions. They appealed to Sigis- 
mund III., but he was powerless against the nobles. 
They then demanded not only the entire abolition of 
t^eir grievances, but that their chiefs should have a 
seat in the diet, and their people be held firee. But 
the diet of Polish nobles, however sensitive at all 
times about any encroachment on their own rights, 
would allow no liberty to the people. The remon- 
strances, appeals, and prayers for justice, were 
received with equal contempt. Insult was added to 
wrong, and fresh imposts aggravated the indignant 
wrath of the free Cossacks. 



CHAPTER ni. 

BOODAN CHMIELNISKI, THE COSSACK CHIEF. 

Uladislas yil.,<tbe successor of Sigismund, was 
equally willing and equally powerless to efiPect any 
amelioraticm of 4he Cossacks' grievances ; and, on a 
deputation of these hardy borderers pressing on his 
notice their unredressed grievances, he is said to 
have impatiently exclaimed to them, "Have you 
no swords?" These wild borderers bad little need 
of any such appeal When they found that their 
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demamls for justice were made in vain, they had 
apeedy recourse to their lances and sabrea ; and 
though their efforts were attended with variable for- 
tuncB, the revenues and exactions of their oppresso 
were nt an end. In one of their first determined 
movements, they took and destroyed the forlresa of 
Kodak, which had heen erected by their Polish mas- 
ters to overawe them. Pofflchi, the grand hetman 
of the crown, on learning of their movementa, had 
hastened to muster an adeq^uate force to oppose them, 
and tho CosBack beaiegera of Kudak were Burprised 
by him, and totally routed. 

In the kind of guerilla warfare for which all border 
tribes are famed, a defeat exercisea a much leas 
important influence than an disciplined and organized 
forces, with whom the prestige of early succees has no 
alight bearing on the results of a campaign. The 
history of the Scottish borders snffieiently illuBtmtea 
this. It might literally be said of the Scottish 
borderers that they were constantly defeated, yet 
alwaya succesafuL Beyond them lay a more popu- 
lous and powerful, but alao a richer country; defeated 
at one point, they only hastened, ' with an Brdosr 
increased by exasperation, 1j> make an inroad on 
another and less guarded point, and never failed to 
retaliate on their opponents, and to return with a 
richer booty than ail they had to lose. But, added 
to the marauding habits of a border race, there were 
added, in the struggle between the Poles and Cossacks, 
all the miseries of a civil war. Failure only enraged, 
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without discouraging them, and fresh insults and 
wrongs helped to fan their fury. Their religious 
hierarchy was annihilated; and then to compel them, 
as it were, to draw the sword and throw away the 
scabhard, the Polish diet which assembled in 1638 
enacted the abrogation of all their civil privileges 
and territorial revenues, and their degradation to the 
rank of serfs. 

Uladislas VII. is generally spoken of as the tyrant 
of the Cossacks, but he was in this little better than 
a tool in the hands of his Polish nobles; and had he 
been allowed to follow out his own wishes, he would 
have been the protector instead of the persecutor of 
the Cossacks. The independence of the Cossacks, 
so different from the servile subjection of their own 
serfs, had long been a source of jealousy to the 
nobles, which only required such an interference 
with the selfish interests and supposed rights of 
their order to break out into the most passionate and 
uncontrolled violence. The spirit which a system 
of slavery ever engenders in the masters, was mani- 
fested, with all its worst features, by the Polish nobles, 
who regarded the struggles of the border Cossacks 
for their freedom and rights solely as an encroach- 
ment on the prerogatives of their own privileged 
order. They even formally adopted resolutions at 
the diet to extirpate the whole race, if they showed 
any disposition to escape the bondage to which they 
had doomed them. These cruel as well as impolitic 
excesses armed the whole body of the Cossack^^ Q3^ 
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nerved them ta the moat resolute atrnggles in self- 
defence. They soon gave their haughty maatera a 
proof of the alternative they had to choose hetween, 
in having them for friends or enemies. They made 
frequent imiptiona into the palatinate of the grand 
daehy, spoiling it aa an enemy's country; and, at 
the same time, they no longer interposed to prevent 
similar aggressions by the Tartars, against whom 
they had formerly proved a wall of defence. Hence 
the nobles suffered under a double retribution. Their 
estates were spoiled, their castles burned, their serfs 
carried away; and such was the terrible extent of 
thesedepredations, that from the domains of one of the 
most powerful Polish nobles, thirty thousand penaanta 
were driven off, and sold as slaves to the Turtfl and. 
Tartars. 

Bogdau Chmielniski, a veteran Cossack, was orifl^- 
nally the possessor of an extensive patrimonial estate 
in the neighbonrhood of Zolkiew. While resident 
there, he rendered signal flervicea by the defenea 
of Zolkiew against the Tartars, and placed James 
Sobieski, the &ther of the heroic John III., nndar 
special obligations, by rescuing his wife from Tartar 
slaveiy. While Bogdan was still a yonng man, 
however, he incurred the implacable enmity of m 
powerful &mily with whom he bad been previously 
at fend, by slaying one of its members in a qnarrel; 
and, to escape the consequences, he fled to the 
Ukrune, and was welcomed by the warlike Cossacks 
as a brother in arms. There he acquired new property 
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as the reward of his military services, conferred on 
him by the grand general of the crown; and, during 
a period of twenty years' residence in the Ukraine, 
he maintained the lustre of his military character, 
first established by his defence of Zolkiew, and ac- 
quired a reputation for daring valour which was known 
fiar beyond the bounds of Polish or Cossack sway. 
This brave veteran had obtained certain lands near 
the banks of the Borysthenes, along with a windmill 
situated on a part of them, to which the covetous 
longings of Czapalinski, one of the usurious stewards 
of the Polish nobles claiming lands in the Ukraine, 
had been directed. Czapalinski well knew that the 
simplest way of acquiring the desired mill and estate 
was by the ruin of its owner. He accordingly 
summoned Bogdan before the tribunal of his master, 
Alexander Koniecpolski, grand ensign of the Polish 
crown, on some frivolous pretext, and he was cast 
into prison. Thus placed at the mercy of the unprin- 
cipled steward, in whose hands, most probably, as 
his master's deputy, the entire powers of the baron's 
court were entrusted, Bogdan Chmielniski would 
doubtless have perished in his hands. Happily, 
however, James Sobieski, whose wife Bogdan had 
saved from Tartar slavery more than twenty years 
before, was then Castellan of Cracow, and through 
his intervention Bogdan was restored to liberty. 
During the li£9 of his protector, the Cossack chief 
remained in safety ; but, immediately on his deaths 
the former aggressive movements were resumed, 
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without even an attempt to diBguise the lawless rnpa- 
dty of hi3 enemy. His indignant rcmoiiBtraiiceg were 
met by jeers and bl n and 1 ' ntimied resiatance 
hj an attempt at na a He then appealed 

to the National D tt ng' \ arsaw, preaaing on 

their notice the rv b he had rendered to the 
nation, as well aa h j h s cause. But all 

■was in vain. The P li n b ooked only to their 
own short-sighted intereata ; and it is said that the 
avarice of Czapalinski was aeconded by a desire to 
avenge aome indignilica lie had Buffered at the handa 
of some of Hogdan'u followers. Bogdan had every 
reason lo apprehend perBonal violence, and he accord- 
ingly Bed beyond the Ukraine borders, and took refuge 
with hia old Tartar foes. It is not supposed that, in 
taking this step, he liad any design to procure the 
invasion of the Polish republic by their aid; but the 
insults and cruelties which the tyrannical nobles and 
their agents heaped upon him and others, ronsed him 
to avenge their great wrongs. 

Czapalinaki, the infamous steward, followed up his 
£rst Euccesa with remorseless rancour; and Bogdan 
learned, in his Tartar retreat, that, after having taken 
possession of his property, he bad inflicted «n his wife 
the worst indignities, and then murdered her, after 
which he set fire to the habitation where she had dwelt, 
and their infant son perished in its flnn 



son, Timothy, fired with indignati 
wrongs, gave vent to his feelings 
as an occasion like this might exci 
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1)T0tlier^8 mind. He was thereupon seized and pub- 
licly scourged. 

Such was the experience of one family. It was 
only a specimen of what was endured by many others. 
But the cup had been filled to overflowing, and the 
hour of retribution was at hand. Bogdan Chmiel- 
niski roused both Tartars and Cossacks to avenge 
themselves on the tyrants. At the head of forty 
thousand Tartars, and of a much larger number of 
Cossacks, who had both his and their own wrongs to 
revenge, he swept like a mighty torrent across the 
doomed land. Two successive armies, raised by the 
xepublic to oppose them, were totally routed, their 
generals and superior officers made captives, and 
these, with seventy thousand peasants, consigned to 
hopeless bondage. The fury of the Cossacks was 
wreaked with a cruelty equal to that which had 
excited it, on such of their personal oppressors as 
fell into their hands; and the very existence of the 
Polish republic seemed to be threatened with an end. 
At this critical juncture, Uladislas VII. died, leaving 
the distracted and divided country without a head. 

The victorious Bogdan marched with destructive 
fdry through South-western Poland. The Jesuits, 
who had been active in persecuting the adherents of 
the Greek Church, and the Jews, whose usury and 
oppression had made them hateful to all, were the 
special objects of vengeance. Numerous Arians and 
other dissidents from the Homan Church in like 
manner flocked to his standard, in the hope of 
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revenging themselves for many cruel wrongs inflicted 
on them by the maintaincra of Rombh orthodoxy; 
while the Tartars of liessartthia and the Crimea, along 
with Turks from tlie valley of tlie Lower Danube, 
joined thiG Btrange confederacy, in the hope of aiding 
in the overthrow of the repuhiie, which had formed 
the woBtero barrier of Christendom against MaSEulman 
invasion. Heterogeneous as such a confederacy was, 
it possessed abundant elements of temporary union. 
All Here actuated hy one feeling of vindictive hatred 
against their antagonists, and by the stimulna of a 
keen sense of unavenged wrongs; and oven the irre- 
concileable nature of their religious differences was 
sunk for tho moment under a common feeling of 
hatred for that of their opponents, Jeremy Wis- 
nowiccki, general of the grand duchy, who is 
represented as the soul of the Roman Catholic party, 
is described by contemporary writers as a monster 
of cruelty. In Lithuania he had inflicted torrifie 
tortures on the Arian and Anabaptist heretics, and 
the secret adherents of these dissidents hastened to 
join their avengers, and to stimulate the hostility of 
their co-religionbts hy the narration of their own 
wrongs. Added to all this, Bogdan proclaimed hinh- 
self everywhere the champion of the serfs, and their 
deliverer from bondage; and these hastened to joia 
his ranks, influenced by other but no less potent 
stimulants to revenge. 

Such were the terrible passions which swayed this 
anny, uuitiDg all the worst features of foreign inva- 
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sion with the most &tal elements of dyil warfare 
and religious crusade ; and assailing the unfortunate 
republic at the very moment when that constant 
source of weakness, its elective monarchy, placed it 
without a head, and introduced new elemente of 
strife and division into its terrified hosts. The atro- 
cities of the invaders fully equalled those which had 
provoked them. The churches and monasteries were 
committed to the flames, and every indignity and 
cruelty practised on the priests and nuns who fell 
into their hands ; but the chief weight of their ven- 
geance fell on the nobles. They were murdered with 
lingering and savage tortures; their wives and daugh- 
ters were subjected to treatment often too horrible for 
description, before their eyes. Never was a country 
visited with a more terrible requital for the wrongs 
which its rulers had sanctioned and its nobles per* 
petrated, in the insolence of power : and the day of 
vengeance did not then cease ; for it is a strange illus- 
tration, of a retributive justice descending from the 
fathers to the children, generation after generation, 
to witness in every new degradation and wrong in- 
flicted on Poland, these same Cossacks, whom she 
thrust out of her bosom and alienated by tyrannous 
oppressions, made the instruments of her punishment. 
Established as an independent kingdom, the Cossacks 
remained under the sovereignty of Bogdan till his 
death, after a reign of upwards of ten years ; and 
iwder his son, George Chmielniski, they submitted 
|;o the Muscovite, to become, in his hands, the scourge 



of the PoloB, who had driven them fgrth from her 
bosom. Such were the fiaal results of Bogdan's in- 
vasion, thus terribly hegun. In the midst of this 
frighthil convulsion, in which the downfall of Poland 
seemed inevitahle, John. CaBimir was advanced to 
the unenviable honour of its throne. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The kings of a republic must, it would seem, present 
to us, in their hiatory and character, many strange 
anomalies ; and that sncb is actually the case, will 
be sufficiently apparent, by a glance at the story at 
John Caaimir of Sweden, elected King of Poland 
in 1649. On tie death of Stephen Bafory — to whose 
wise policy Poland owed, though to so little purpose, 
the friendly alliance and co-operation of the Cossacks 
of the Ukraine — after the usual scene of anarchy 
and strife which characterized a Polish inlerregnnm, 
Sigistnund, prince royal of Sweden, was elected his 
successor. By his two wires, both archduehesaes of 
Austria, and sisters, he had several sons, and, on 
his death, two of these, Uladislas and John, became 
candidates for the vacant throne. The foiiner of these 
was the successful competitor for the unenviable 
honour, and it has been his misfortune to be blamed, 
by one class of writers, for the taisdeeds of bis noblea, 
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by which the Cossacks were for ever alienated from 
their allegiance, and, on the other hand, for the im- 
becility which disabled him from controlling the 
tyrannical nobles, and nipping in the bud so terrible 
an evil. Yet both the Muscovites and Turks felt his 
to be no nerveless hand, though it could not curb the 
wolfish passions of intestine warfare. But, as a Swede 
and a rival claimant for the Swedish crown, he was 
no match for the great Gustavus Adolphus, and he 
terminated a troublecl reign amid disasters sufficient 
to sully a less doubtful reputation. 

John Casimir, Uladislas' younger brother, after 
being his rival as a candidate for the Polish throne, 
bore an active part in the famous Thirty Years' War. 
Returning from the seat of war to Poland, he set out. 
again, after a time, for Spain, though with what pre- 
cise object is unknown. Though he had borne arms, 
with so many others, in the Thirty Years' War, 
against France, he did not conceive that that need 
interfere with his crossing its boundaries when the 
war was at an end; and he accordingly pursued his 
course from Germany to France, on his way to Spain. 
Caaimir, however, had, in some way, incurred the 
implacable hatred of the Cardinal Richelieu, and he 
was seized by his orders while at Marseilles, and 
confined a close prisoner in the fortress of Sisteron, 
built on the summit of a steep rock, and excluded 
from all intercourse with the outer world. Thfere he 
lay in rigorous captivity for two years, at the end 
of which time he was transferred to the Chateau of 
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Vincenneu, but with no change of treatment ; for the 
severity of his confinement and privotions contiDued 
to be such as seemed to indicate the vindictiveness of 
personal animosity, rather than the mere policy of 
atatecraft. On hia condition liecoming known, both 
the Pope and his brother, the King of Poland, inter- 
fered on his behalf and hia liberation was at length, 
with great difficulty, procured ; but such was the de- 
presaion of his spirits and the feebleness of hia frame, 
arising from the severity of hia treatment at Siateron 
aud Vincenues, that he renounced the world and bO' 
came an eeclesiastic. 

In hia new position, John Casimir shared iu the 
highest favouru and honours of the church, and Was 
advanced to the dignity of a cardinal ; but he soon 
showed that his disgust with the world hud not origi- 
nated is an affection for a higher vocation, bat only 
in the physical suffering and prostration which his 
captivity produced. With the sanction of the Pope, 
he resigned the dignity of cardinal, laid aside the 
ecclesiastical character, assumed the title of hereditaiy 
King of Sweden, and completed his defection from all 
priestly obligations, by again becoming a can^date 
for the crown of Poland, and a suitor for the himd of 
his brother's widow, on the death of Uladislas VII. 
The candidates for what might have seemed to most 
men a most unenviable crown, were the Muscovite 
Czar,*Alexi3, fether of Peter the Great ; Ragotski, 
Voyvode of Transylvania; John Casimir, the un- 
frocked cardinal, and his younger brother, the Bishop 
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of Breslan, who was equally willing to resign his 
ecclesiastical fiinctions and take to himself a wife 
and a crown. 

It was a strange thing for Europe to witness, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, two brothers, 
invested with the highest honours of the priesthood, 
and bound by the most solemn obligations, volunta- 
rily assumed, thus opposing each other as rival claim- 
ants for objects from which they had seemed irrevo- 
cably excluded. It was sufficiently characteristic of 
the pliancy of the Romish Church, where her own 
interests are concerned, that neither of the brother 
priests had any difficulty in procuring absolution from 
their most solemn vows, or saw any insurmountable 
difficulty in their desire to marry a sister-in-law. 
The two brothers were extremely different. The 
Bishop of Breslau is described as a stem bigot, well 
fitted to have revived the atrocities which had been 
perpetrated against the Arian and Anabaptist here* 
tics, by the savage Jeremy Wisnowiecki, under his 
brother Uladislas. John Casimir, on the contrary, 
was a favourite both with the queen and nobles, for 
his extreme mildness and amiable manners, as well 
as.his tolerant disposition. His election as King of 
Poland, accordingly, seemed,^ from an early period of 
the contest, to be certain, and he gave proof of his 
politic moderation, by writing to Bogdan — who, it 
will be remembered, was then ravaging the country — 
so strongly condemning the injustice he had suffered, 
and protesting his desire to see the pacification of the 
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republic effected on such coiKlitiocs a^s would be 
equally advantageous to Pole and CoBsack, that Bog- 
dan remained inactive during the election, lullingly 
trusting to the promised redress at his hands. 

John Casimir, whoae singular early career we have 
thus described, was elected at this critical period, by 
the Polish diet, to the unenviable honours of Polish 
fiovereignty ; and he soon learned what cares accom- 
pany the acquisition of such coveted supremacy. It 
is most strange indeed, to witness one who, from 
disgust at the world and inability to cope successfully 
with its trials, had withdrawn to the cloister, throw- 
ing off the ecclesiastical character and breaking ita 
irrevocftble vowa, in order to encounter difficulliea and 
dangers far woriie than all be had before endured. 
By his voluntary act, he plunged at once into a vortex 
of strife and turmoil, requiring far different qualities 
from those that such a previous career as his would seem 
to promise. The Cossack Hetman, Bogdan Chmiel- 
nieki, still lay in the vicinity of Zamosk, trusting to 
the friendly overtures of the new king; and, when a 
letl«rwas despatched to him by the king, immediately 
after his election, renewing the negotiations he had 
proposed, theCossackchief pressed the royal letter re- 
spectfully to his lips, and issued orders for the soppres- 
sion of all hostilities. All things promised an honour- 
able termination of the struggle, without the sacrifice of 
the national honour or the interesls of the rival par- 
ties ; and it must have seemed to many interested 
lookers-on as if the untimely choice of a king from 
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the cloisters, to be the chief of a people embroiled 
in a war embittered by such cruel wrongs, was to 
prove in reality the happiest selection. Everything 
presaged peace, when the savage Jeremy Wisno- 
wiecki once more interfered, and, regardless of the 
national honour or the promises of the king, surprised 
the Cossack camp, while they lay, unsuspicious of 
treachery, confiding in the amnesty, and committed 
a terrible slaughter on them. Multitudes perished in 
the long and devastating wars which followed. On 
one occasion, a body of forty thousand Poles are said 
to have been nearly exterminated by a Cossack force 
suddenly surprising them, under the leadership of 
Bogdan and his son. John Casimir meanwhile em- 
broiled himself with the Polish nobles in many ways. 
The vice-chancellor Radzichowski sought vengeance 
on him for private wrongs, and effectually aided 
Sweden against his country for this purpose. Bog- 
dan had, meanwhile, sought the aid of John Casimir's 
rival, the Muscovite Czar Alexis, and two hundred 
thousand Muscovites marched upon Lithuania. It 
seemed as if the dismemberment and destruction of 
Poland was about to be accomplished before the great 
Czar had appeared to make Russia an object of its 
fear. Poland it was, and not Russia, which made of 
the Cossacks such deadly foes to the country of their 
first allegiance ; and bitter and lasting has been their 
revenge. 

The story of John Casimir of Poland ends in 
accordance with its beginning. He was an imbe- 

8 
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cile prince, called to the throne at a time when the 
wisest and the bravest would have found ihe duties 
of aovereig'iity over such a people most difficult. lie 
was not, indeed, deficient in personal bravery; but 
he seems to have lacked every other manly charac- 
teristic which the times demanded. When the utter 
blotting out of Poland fj'oin the rani of nationa 
seemed inevitable, it waa saved as by a miracle. Yet it 
is not unjustly said by one of the historians of Poland, 
that the reign of John Casiinir was as mifortunate in 
its internal policy aa in its foreign relations. He 
was, indeed, to the last, a licentious priest, a slave to 
the influeuces which he could not lay aeide with his 
cardinal's robes. He was the tool of the Jesuits, 
and religious persecution again flourished during his 
reign. The disputed auccessiona which harassed 
Poland on the death of each sovereign were intro- 
duced, in consequence of his imbecility, during his 
lifetime, among the elements of dissenaion which trou- 
bled his reign. The seeds of revolt were fostered by 
his unconstitutional proceedings, and at length the 
unfrocked cardinal, who had been absolved from his 
ecclesiastical vows to wear a crown, and from the 
obligations of the church in order to marry his bro- 
ther's widow, took the resolution of resigning the 
sceptre he could not wield, and once more seeking 
peace within the cloisters. Resuming his religious 
habit, he, for the last time, addressed the Diet of 
Poland, in words not wanting in a dignity and pathos 
suited to the occasion -. — 
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" People of Poland, — It is now two hundred and 
eighty years that you have been governed by my 
fieimily. The reign of my ancestors is past, and mine 
is going to expire. Fatigued by the labours of war, 
the cares of the cabinet, and the weight of age ; 
oppressed with the burdens and solicitudes of a reign 
of more than twenty- one years, I, your king and 
father, return into your hands what the world esteems 
above all things, a crown ; and choose for my throne 
six feet of earth, where I shall sleep in peace with 
my fathers." 

After his abdication, John Casimir retired to France, 
the country of his former imprisonment, from the 
dungeons of which he had only escaped before, to re- 
nounce the world ; and there being received into the 
fraternity of St. Germain-des-Pr^s, he was soon after 
made abbot of the monastery. He died about five 
years afterwards. " His reign," says one of his 
country's historians, " has added another proof of the 
bad effects of engrafting the sceptre on the crosier." 
Such is the remarkable story of the sovereign dur- 
ing whose reign the Cossacks of the Ukraine were 
finally dissevered from Poland, and became the allies 
and the vassals vf Russia. 
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CHAPTER T. 

B IMBECILE, A»D UlS SVCCI!S9oa. 



AuoNG the Bupposed evils of a hereditary monarchy, 
none are more insisted npon than the tiecessity it 
involves of taking the chance gifts of primog'eniture, 
and submitting to a vuler ivho may he, according to 
the accident of birth, the most gifted or the most 
imbecile of his race. This evil at least, Poland was 
delivered from, when the death of Sigismund without 
a male heir restored the crown to his subjects for 
their own dieposah Their choice was altogether un- 
limited, for they neither confined themselves to their 
own coontry, nor dictated any Inflexible nde as to 
the class from whom their king should be selected. 
Yet it has been truly said, that SigiKmund's funeral 
knell was the tocsin of anarchy in Poland. Jea- 
lousiea and rivalry kept the nobles constantly in fear 
of each other, and a mean and short-sighted spint 
of suspiciouB equality made this body of turbulent, 
fierce, and ungovernable barons willing to subject 
themselves to any domineering and treacherous inter- 
ference of foreign powers, rather than see one of their 
own peers advanced to the coveted honour. Thus 
the crown of Poland was flung down as a prize for 
the competition of foreign princes, and the neigh- 
bouring powers learned to look forward to the close 
of each reign as an opportunity for making that 
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divided country a tool for securing their own inter- 
ests. It was only as the last means of escape from a 
dangerous collision of conflicting interests, that un- 
happy Poland ever thought of looking at home for a 
king. Hence, on the recurrence of such an election of 
the nation's chief^ instead of its heing looked upon as 
a valuable occasion for exercising the rights of free- 
men, even the most turbulent of the nobles learned 
to anticipate it with dread. Death, which freed the 
monarch from a weary load of cares, threw them as 
a burden on the nobles; and accordingly, when 
John Casimir had anticipated the great release by 
voluntarily resigning his crown, the barons showed 
their sense of the embarrassment which they felt in 
the exercise of their elective rights, by eifacting, as 
the first edict of the Diet of Convocation, that no 
Polish king could ever again abdicate. The fetters 
of royalty he was free to refuse ; but having once 
assumed them, death only could take them off. 

But for the fatal elements of an ever-recurring dissen- 
sion and strife, how different might the fate of Poland 
have been ! In the sixteenth century, Zolkiewski, 
the chancellor and grand-general of Poland, entered 
Moscow in triumph, and took both the reigning Czar 
and his brother prisoners. Poland then became the 
disposer of the Russian crt)wn, and Zolkiewski entered 
Warsaw in triumph, with a Russian Czar in his train, 
and adorned the Polish capital with monuments of his 
victories, the last of which was ordered to be destroyed 
by the Empress Catherine. Till Peter the Great 
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had conEolidated the Muscovite Empire, and started 
it on its new caresr of progress, it seemed far more 
probable that Poland should hold Russia in checiv, 
than that the Sluscovite shouid ever triTimph in her 
capital, and erase from the tahlets of Warsaw the 
records of older triumphB. So is it, howerer; in the 
errors of to-day we are paving the way for tha retri- 
bution of the morrow. 

"When John Casimir volnnfarily resigned the 
crown wLich had become an intolerable burden to 
liira, in order that he might once more seek repose in 
the cloister, which he had so long forsaken, there 
was no difficulty found &om awant of aspirants for the 
unenviable honour. Among the candidates appeared 
the eldest son of the Czar ; tie Prince of Neuberg, 
an ally, or ralhcr tool, of Louis XIV. ; CbarleB of 
Lorraine, a princeinthe interests of Austria; and the 
Prince of Cond6, who was supported by the primate 
and the great barons. But besides these, there was 
another powerful though secret aspirant to the throne. 
John Sohieski, who was now both grand-general and 
grand-marshal, was possessed, as such, of almost 
absolute power both in military and civil affairs, and 
employed this in secretly clearing the way for his 
own advancement to the throne. While apparently 
throwing the weight of hia* influence on the aide of 
the Prince of Conde, he was privately exciting a 
spirit of nationality, and forming a party in fevour 
of a native Pole. Thus far he succeeded, but the 
miseiy of all such party struggles is, that abUity and 
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gemus only serve to incite jealousy. The ciy of a 
Piast was suddenly raised while the electors were 
ranged on the plain, under the banners of thdr 
respective palatinates. The unexpected cry, which 
demanded the choice of a native Pole, was caught up 
and echoed with all the wild enthusiasm of a tumul- 
tuous movement in a divided assembly. The hopes 
of the rival candidates failed, and the jealous parti- 
zans satisfied their mutual apprehensions by fixing on 
the meanest object within their reach. The crown 
of Poland was accordingly placed on the head of 
Michael Koributh, sumamed The Imbecile. 

The new king was the son of the infamous Jeremy 
Wisnowiecki, detested alike for his barbarities and 
his treachery, even by those who had borne a share 
in his base deeds. He claimed, indeed, it is said, a 
lineal descent from the Jagellons ; but he was desti- 
tute alike of ambition, courage, and manly spirit. In 
person he was deformed, and in mind weak. He had 
spent his earlier years in obscurity, and on reaching 
maturity he entered a monastery at Warsaw, and 
assumed the cowl of a monk, hoping to live in the 
retirement of the cloister unmolested by the cares 
and strife of the world, and to go down unheeded to 
his grave. It was by chance that he presented him- 
self among the assembled barons on the day of elec- 
tion, little dreaming that the very infirmities of his 
body and the weakness of his mind would be his 
passports to the suflFrages of rival partisans. When 
he saw himself made the scapegoat of hostile fac- 
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tioii=, he besought them, with abject tears, to allaw 
him to refuse the uncoveted royalty, tlia Buppliea- 
tiona were all In vain, "and when his entreaties were 
received with howls of ' Moat serene fcing, you shall 
reign 1 ' he mounted hia horse, aud precipitately fled 
from the plnia. He was pursued, brought back, 
forced to accept the pacta conventa which had been 
prepared for the successful candidate, and to promise 
before the assembled multitude, whose outrageous 
demon stralio OS of homage ho well knew were is- 
tended to insult hia incapacity, that he would never 
seek to evade hia new duties. To relieve his estrema 
poverty, some of the wealthier barons immediately 
filled his empty apartments with household fhrniture, 
and his still emptier kitchen with cheer, to which be 
had never before been accuBtomed. In these studied 
attentions there was more of contempt than of good 
nature. The mockery was complete, when, in the 
diploma of his elevation, it was expressed that he 
waa the sun of the republic, the proudest boast of a. 
mighty line of princes — one who left the greatest of 
the Piasts, the Jagellons, or the Vasas, Sar behind 

When Casimir learned of his late subjects' choice 
of a successor, he exclaimed, " What ! have they set 
the crown upon the head of that poor creature?" 
Yet this imbecile monk, though worthless for all 
good, was a less pliable tool in the hands of the 
electoral body than probably they anticipated. He 
paid no regard to the pacla conventa, married aa 
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Austrian archduchess in spite of the diet, and still 
further involved in confusion his divided country. 
"Though the public treasury was empty, though 
Poland had no army, even when the Cossacks and 
Tartars were preparing to invade her, two consecu- 
tive diets were dissolved, and their proceedings con- 
sequently nullified, by the veto. Then the quarrels 
of the deputies^-quarrels which were not unfre- 
quently decided by the sword — ^introduced a perfect 
contempt for the laws, as well as for all authority 
other than that of brute force. The poor monarch 
strove in vain to reconcile the hostile factions ; his 
entreaties — ^he was too timid or too prudent to use 
thi'eats — ^were disregarded, even by such as the dis- 
tribution of crown benefices had at first allied with 
his interests. Without decisioi^, without vigour, 
without money or troops, and consequently without 
the means of commanding respect from any one of 
his subjects, he was the scorn or jest of all. A reso- 
lution was soon taken to dethrone this phantom of 
royalty. The turbulent primate Prasmowski was the 
soul of the conspiracy, which was rendered still more 
formidable by the accession of the monarch's own 
queen, unhappy Eleanor. In the view of obtaining a 
divorce, and of procuring the elevation to the throne 
of one who had long been her lover — the Prince of 
Lorraine — she scrupled not to plot against her hus- 
band and king. It was, in fact, but exchanging one 
lord for another— a despised for a beloved one; and 
whether the plot failed or succeeded, she was sure of 
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a Luaband and a tbrone. Fortunately for Jlieliaci, 
there waa aDother conspiracy, tLo object of which was 
to transfer Ihe queen and the sceptre to a French 
prince. Thus one faction neutralized the other ; bnt 
in the end one of them would doubtless have tri- 
umphed, notwithstanding the adheaion of the lesser 
noblcB to the reigning king — an adhesion, however, 
not the result of attachment to the royal person, but 
aolely of hostility to the great barons — had not the 
lond notes of warlike preparation drowned for 8 
moment the noisy contentions of flic rebels." 

Disease had long preyed on Michael, and added to 
all the other sources of imhecLlity, when, to the joy 
of thousands, he expired at Lemberg, the nig'ht 
before the great battle of Kotaim, fought by Solrieski 
against the Turks, in 1673; and the conquerors, 
wearied with the sufferingB resulting from the faction- 
made king, placed their victorious leader on the 
vacant throne. 

The ceremonial at the inauguration of the Polish 
sovereign was at all times impressively symbolical. 
In 1079, St. Stanislas, bishop of Cracow, fell a 
martyr to the violence of Bolealas II., a king detested 
for his cruelty, debauchery, and extortjon. Snch 
was his hasty violence and atrocity, that, among all 
his nobles and courtiers, Stanislas, bishop of Cracow,- 
waa the only man conrageous enough to expostulate 
with him on hia excesses, and to urge the necessity 
of amendment " Mild, and even affectionate, as 
was the maimer of this excellent prelate, the aa\y 
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effect which it had was to draw on him the persecu- 
tion of the king. But persecution could not influence 
a man so conscious of his good purposes, and so 
strong in his sense of duty. He returned to his 
exhortations ; but finding that leniency had no good 
result, he excommunicated the royal delinquent. 
Rage took possession of the soul of Boleslas ; but 
instead of ' turning from the evil of his ways/ he 
became the more shameless in his iniquities. Stanis- 
las had now recourse to one of the last bolts which 
the church held in the storehouse of her thunders : 
he placed an interdict on all the churches of Cracow ; 
a measure at all times more violent than just, and in 
the present case not likely to have any other effect 
than to harden impenitence. Now no longer master 
of his fury, the king swore the destruction of the 
prelate, whose steps he caused to be watched by his 
creatures. Hearing one day that Stanislas was to 
celebrate mass in a chapel situated on a hill beyond 
the Vistula, he took with him a few determined fol- 
lowers, and on reaching the extensive plain in the 
centre of which the hill lay, he perceived from afar 
his destined victim ascending to the chapel. He was 
at the doors of the sacred edifice before the conclu- 
sion of the office ; but eager as was his thirst for 
instant vengeance, he forebore to interrupt the solemn 
act of worship in which Stanislas and the attendant 
clergy were engaged. When all was over, he ordered 
some of his guards to enter and assassinate the pre- 
late. They were restrained, say the chroniclers, by 
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tlie haiit! i>f Heaven ; for, iq endeavouring to strike 
Mm with their Bwords, sa he calmly stood before the 
altar, they ivero miraculously thrown backwards on 
the ground. They retreated from the place, but were 
again forced to return by Boleslaa. A second and a 
third tjmc, we are told, was the miracle repeated, 
until the king, losing all patience, and fearleaa alike 
of divine and human punishment, entered thB chapel 
himself, and with one blow of his ponderous weapon 
dashed out the brains of the cburchnian. If the 
miracle be fabulous, the tragedy at least was true. 

" Neither Boleslaa of Poland nor Henry of England 
could murder an ecclesiastic with impunity ; and 
enemies as we must aO be to the estravagant preten- 
sions of the church in these ages, we can scarcely 
censuro the power which was formidable enough to 
avenge bo dark a deed. Gregory VII., who then 
filled the chair of St. Peter, hnrled hia anatbemaa 
against the murderer, whom he deposed from the 
royal dignity, absolving his subjects frora their oatha 
of allegiance, and at the same time placing an inter- 
dict on the whole kingdom. The proud BonI of 
Boleslaa disdiuned submission to the Church ; he 
endeavoured to resist the execution of its mandates ; 
but he speedily found, that in an age when the haugh- 
tiest and most powerfal monareha were made to bend 
befhre the spiritual throne, such resistance cotdd only 
Real the fate denounced against him. He wals now 
r^arded with horror by clergy and people. In daily 
iear of aaBaBsinatioii by bis own people, wbo univer- ' 
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Bally avoided him, he fled into Hungary, accompanied 
by his son Miecislas, in the hope of interesting in 
his behalf the reigning king of that country. But 
Uladislas, the brother of Geysa, who had succeeded 
Salomon, though he pitied the fugitive, had no wish 
to bring down on his own head the thunders of 
Gregory ; and Boleslas, after a short stay, was com- 
pelled to seek another asylum. His end is wrapt in 
great obscurity. One account says that he retired 
to a monastery in Carinthia, to expiate his crime by 
penance ; another, that his senses forsook him, and 
that in one of his deranged fits he destroyed himself; 
a third, that he was torn to pieces by his own dogs 
when hunting ; and a fourth, that being compelled to 
occupy a mean situation, he preserved his incognito 
nntil the hour of death, when he astonished his con- 
fessor by the disclosure of his birth and crimes." 

This deed of blood was regarded as a foul stain to 
be abjured by every successor of Boleslas who wished 
to stand well with the Church ; and thus from century 
to century the forms of the Polish coronation service 
perpetuated the expiation of the sacrilegious murder. 

But other and more pressing duties had a prior 
claim on the warrior-king of Poland. " Before the 
coronation ceremonies were performed, Sobieski de- 
termined to prosecute the war with the Turks. His 
object in deferring the solemnity of inauguration 
seems to have been that he might retain the office of 
grand- general for a time. Sobieski appears to have 
fought with the stimulus of personal animosity ; 
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every Moslem wliom he killed was another libatioa 
of atonement to appeaxo the manes of hia alaughtered 
relatiyes. Every enemy wLom lio laid low might 
havo hccn the murderer of bis uncle or hia brother, 
and at least revenge vas satisfied with the blood that 
was shed. After various stirmiahes, the Foliah 
troops encountered the Turks and Tartars near Leopol 
in Gallicift ; the fonnor mustered only fifteen thou- 
sand, while they had to tontend with above sixty 
thousand. Although it was in the month of August, 
there was a heavy fall of Baow, which fortunately 
served to incommode the enemy. The superstitiouii 
Poles exclaimed, ' A miracie 1' The writ^ra of the 
times record it aa one, and Sobieakl had too much 
good sense to undeceive them. 

"Trusting that they had God on their side, they 
fought with the firm belief that they should conquer, 
and most prohshly every one of the ten. thousand 
dead bodies which the Turks are said to have left on 
the field, was in their eyes a confirmation of their 
fmth. The enemy fled in one night as many leagues 
aa they had marched in three days before. 

" The vizier, in the course of his retreat, invested 
Trembowia, a small town strongly fortified, in Po- 
dolia, which was defended by Samuel Chrasonowaki, 
a renegade Jew. He first tried negotiation, but the 
brave Jewish governor returned this answer : ' Thou 
art mistaken if thou expectest to find gold within 
these walls ; we have nothing here but steel and 
soldiers ; our number indeed is small, but our courage 
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13 great.' The Turkish general then ordered the 
place to be cannonaded, but all to no purpose. The 
wife of the Jewish commander was as resolute as her 
husband, and assisted with her own hands to supply 
ammunition. The Polish nobles who were stationed 
there did not, however, emulate the example of their 
female general, but began to plan a surrender. They 
were overheard by the heroine, who ran through the 
thickest of the fire to inform her husband, and he, by 
dint of threats and persuasion, induced them to hold 
out. 

" The attack was carried on with increased vigour ; 
the sturdy walls of Trembowla trembled, and the 
governor began to fear that the Lord of Hosts had 
abandoned him. His wife perceived his anxiety, and 
seizing two poniards, said to her husband : ' One of 
these is destined for thee, if thou surrenderest this 
town ; the other I intend for myself.' 

" But the Jew was not fated to become a modern 
Psetus, for almost at this very crisis, the Polish 
army, headed by Sobieski, appeared in sight, and 
gave the Turks more important matters to engage 
their attention. The Moslem forces were again 
routed with the loss of seven or eight thousand men, 
and retreated to Kami6niec, the chief town of Po- 
dolia, where they made their stay during the winter. 

*' Sobieski spent the interim in the ceremonies of 
coronation, which were of great importance in Poland, 
where the king was little more than a rex designatusj 
till that form had taken place. The funeral of the 
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t story, "Well, what doe'* your ra'cil. */f/*iV'/ 
.othat?' TheJeauitimnfjine.I tliiilr.'a;/" yy- 
irlher disgrace, and was so aff-^^ *■'*■■ '■> 
lUy died in consequence before th': •:/;■ ■i-.-^* •/ 
tdaya. 

The same order took the liberiy '/ '■.'."">v ■ 'X 
ome of tbe queen's laixls by n 
1 or confiHed title-<lecd«; btf. I 
-■ ■ jpcd (his i^gRamn alao, i 
' .vriting to the gennd gf Ob J 
U not mroiDon ■job 1 



' -ear before the diet, wbere I il" 
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ilecBHsed king was always deferred till liis successor 
had been appointed to succeed him ; ao particular 
wf re the Poles to avoid an appearance of interregnum 
and anarehy in & country whoso very government 
was a tissue of insubordination. On the present 
occasion, by a singular coincidence, it happened that 
iivo kings were to be committed to the grave. Casimir 
had lately died in France, and one dirge was sung 
at the obsequies of both him and Michael. Thin was 
really a practical method of teaching new monarcha 
that 

' Within the hollow crown 
That rountls (he niortsl lempIeB of a king, 
Keeps Death his voart' 

The ceremony then concluded with the singular form 
already referred to. Every np.w king wa-i obliged to 
appear in the Stanislas-Kirche, where Bolealas mur- 
dered the prelate. But, as if be were the perpetrator 
of the deed, Sobieski went to the spot on foot, and 
declared, as was the custom, that the crime was atro- 
cious, that he was innocent of it, detested it, and 
asked pardon for it, by imploring the protection of 
the martyr upon himself and hia kingdom," 

Sobieaki's name is known to all, as the hero not 
alone of Poland, but of Western Europe, for which 
be stood in the van of Christendom, to stem the flood 
of Moslem invasion. It is gratifying to know that 
the same conqueror of the intidel hosts abroad, could 
deal with a like vigour with the Jesuits at home. 
under whose influence, in previous reigns, the aword 
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and brand of persecution had raged with merciless 
fury. One pleasant story is told of his mode of 
dealing with a Jesuit ghost. " It was rumoured that 
a ghost had appeared in the house of a Polish gentle- 
man in Volhynia, and had also made very serious 
remarks on the king and his government. Pasqui- 
nades of all kinds were laid to the charge of the 
scurrilous spirit ; and a Jesuit, Gnievosz, chaplain to 
the grand- general, bore witness to the reality of the 
apparition. The king, who was not to be frightened 
by shadows, and was not to be made a dupe of the 
designing or the credulous, sent an intelligent officer 
to have a colloquy with the ghost, and demand his 
credentials from the king on the other side of the 
grave. The spirit was soon laid, and the king readily 
understood who were the plotters of the trick ; nor 
did he forget to retaliate. Seeing his Jesuit con- 
fessor at court, he said to him, after mentioning the 
ghost story, ' Well, what does your rascal, Gnievosz, 
say to that ?' The Jesuit imagined this but a prelude 
to further disgrace, and was so aflfected that he 
actually died in consequence before the expiration of 
eight days. 

" The same order took the liberty of encroaching 
on some of the queen^s lands by means of interpo- 
lated or confused title-deeds; but the king soon 
stopped this aggression also, resolutely but mildly. 
In writing to the general of the Jesuits, he said, * I 
shall not summon your brethren at Jaroslaw to 
appear before the diet, where I should have, on my 
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aide, both jastice and the respect that is due to me,- 
I ani afraid of increasing, by this means, the hatred 
which Is already borne you. I only advise yon to 
he upon your guard against those who have the 
management of your houses.' This quickly produced 
a restitution of the purloined property, and the 
Jesuits were in future more on their guard in affront- 
ing Sobieflki." 

It h abroad, however, and as tho soldier, rather 
than at home as the king, that even Sobieski — who has 1 
been styled " the last independent king of Poland" — • I 
appears to luost advantage. Intrigues and iuctions 1 
impeded and confounded all his domestic rule ; yet 
that is reward and praise enongh which has been 
said of him by one of the historians of hia country: 
"Under any other monarch, Poland would have bucn 
erased from the list of nations. Hia ylgorous arm 
for a time arrested her in her rapid fell." No won- 
der that bis nsrae has been a rallying cry for the 
Polish patriot in later times, or that he has fondly 
sought to make his sohtary pilgrimage to some of 
the famed battle-fields, where still the small crosses 
mark the graves of Poland's heroic sons. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 

The modem Alexander, the leader of the Imperial 
legions of France, burst upon the effete and imbe- 
cile governments and rulers of Europe, like a wild 
thunder-storm amid the stagnant atmosphere of tropi- 
cal climates. Russia, though so recently renovated 
under a Czar not unworthy to have coped with 
Napoleon, stood as much in need of the purifying 
influences of the political storm as the most anti- 
quated of the monarchies of Europe ; and the vast 
empire of the Czars seemed for a time to totter to 
its fall under the approaching vengeance of the 
triumphant legions of France. 

The year 1812 found Napoleon's restless spirit 
tired of a round of state ceremonial and courtly fri- 
volities, and ready once more to embark in some of 
those comprehensive schemes of ambition which such 
seasons of apparent rest sufficed him to mature. He 
sent for De Pradt, Archbishop of Malines, whose 
services he proposed to employ as ambassador at 
"Warsaw; and in what Sir Walter Scott has justly 
characterized as a singular style of diplomacy, he 
thus gave him his commission: ''I am about to 
make trial of you. You may believe I did not send 
for you here ta say mass," — which ceremony the 
archbishop had performed that moYtLV£i%% ^^X^^a. 
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must keep a. great eslabHehment; have a,n eye to the 
women, their influence is esiieQtial in that country. 
You know Polaud; you lave read Rulhieres. For 
ine, I go to heat the Russians; time is Hying; we 
mnat have all over by the end of September; per- 
haps we are even already too late. I am tired to . 
death here; I have been here eight days playing 
the courtier to the Empreaa of Austria." He then 
threw out indistinct hints of compelling Austria to 
quit her hold ou Galicia, and accept an indenmiGca- 
tiou in lilyria, or otherwise remain without any. 
As to PruBsiR, he avowed Lis intention, when the 
war was over, to ruin her completely, and to strip 
her of Silesia. " I am on my way to Moacow," he 
added; "two batUea there will do the business. 
I will burn ThouU; the Emperor Alexander will 
come on his knees, and then is Russia disarmed. 
All is ready, and only waits my presence. Moscow 
18 the heart of their empire; besides, I make war At 
the expense of tke blood of the Poles. I will leave 
fifty thousand of my Frenchmen in Poland. I will 
convert Dantzic into another Gibraltar. I will give 
fifly millions a-year in subsidies to the Poles. I 
can afford the expense. Without Russia be included, 
the Continental System would be mere folly, Spain 
costs me very dear; without her I should be master 
of the world; but when I am so, my son will have 
sotbing to do but to keep bis place, and it does not 
require to be very clever to do that. Go, take your 
iostnictioitB from Maret." 
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In this singularly informal ambassadorial com- 
mission we have a curious insight into the &r- 
reaching schemes of Napoleon's ambition, and his 
confidence of success. But Russia took up a calm 
position, and an attitude of defence which promised' 
a stern resistance to the invading legions, whatever 
might be the final fortunes of war. Napoleon, while 
subduing successively the ancient monarchies of 
Europe, had not effected the conquest of their armies 
without imparting to some of their military chiefs 
fresh insight into the tactics by which such victories 
were effected. The military adviser and chief of the 
Russian Emperor, Alexander, was Barclay de Tolly, 
a German by immediate birth, but a Scotsman by 
extraction, and uniting in some degree the charac- 
teristics of both fatherlands. His cautious tactics 
are thus described in Scott's life of Napoleon : " He 
proposed that the Russians should first show only so 
much opposition on the frontier of their country, as 
should lay the invaders under the necessity of march- 
ing with precaution and leisure; that they should 
omit no means of annoying their communications, 
and disturbing the base on which they rested, but 
should carefully avoid everything approaching to a 
general action. On this principle it was proposed to 
fall back before the invaders, refusing to engage in 
any other action than skirmishes, and those upon 
advantage, until the French lines of communication, 
extended to an immeasurable length, should become 
liable to be cut off even by the insurgent ^aaantt^^ 
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In the meanwliilo, aa the French became slraiteiied 
in provisions and deprived of recniita and Bnpplies, 
the Russians were to bo reinforcing their army, and 
at the name time refreshing it. Thua it was the 
object of thin plan of the campaign not to fig;ht the 
French forces, until the bad roada, want of provi- 
sions, toilsome marches, diseases, and loss in skir- 
mishes, should have deprived the invading array of 
all its original advantages of numbers, spirit, and 
discipline. This procrastinating system of tactics 
suited RuHaia the better, that her preparations for 
defensive war were very far from being completed, 
and that it was iuiportant to gain time to receive 
arms and other supplies from England, as well aa, 
by making peace with the Turks, te obtain the dis- 
posal of the large army now engaged upon the 
Danube." 

Subject, however, aa the RuBBians are to the will 
of a despotic ruler, De Tolly did not overlook that 
they were beings subject to human pasaiona, and 
could scarcely be expected to acquiesce in the policy 
of retreat before an army of invaders, wasting their 
country, destroying their villages, and sacking tlieir 
towns as they fell in their way. A large fortified 
camp was accordingly prepared at Orissa, on the 
River Dwina, calculated to cover St, Petersburg, 
shoidd Napoleon threaten the capital, and at the 
same time to give confidence to the Russian soldiery 
during a protracted period of inaction. 

The immense hosts which Napoleon was concen- 
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tratin^ on Russia demanded all the energy and 
wisdom of her leaders adequately to oppose. Though 
constituting one great army, the French forces occu- 
pied an area the extended front of which measured 
not less than an hundred and twenty French leagues. 
The left wing, commanded by Macdonald, consisted 
of above 30,000 men. Prince Schwartzenberg com- 
manded the right wing, numbering above 40,000 
men ; while the grand army extended between these 
flanks. The total number of the immense army 
which Napoleon* s genius and fortune enabled him to 
concentrate on the frontiers of Russia amounted to 
470,000 men; opposed to which' all the exertions of 
the Emperor Alexander failed to raise more than 
'260,000 men, a large military force, but seemingly 
altogether inadequate to cope with the overwhelming 
body of invaders. The army of Napoleon was in- 
deed a wonderful evidence of his power and widely 
extended sway as a conqueror, as well as of the esti- 
mation he had acquired as one result of his victories. 
The Poles crowded to his standard, animated by 
patriotic desires for the regeneration of their country; 
while varied motives of hope, apprehension, or the 
BuUen obedience of the conquered, gathered to the 
^and army Germans, Italians, Swiss, and Austrians, 
all subject to the will of that solitary man, whose 
restless ambition was dragging this unprecedented 
host of warriors to perish amid the snows of a 
Russian winter, Alison justly remarks of the 
Russian invading army: "No such stupendous 



accnmulatioa of armed men had jet been formed in 
modem times, or probably Kince the beginning of 
the world." Wbilc, however, the anny wbicb 
Bussia was able to oppose to ibis mighty crusade 
seemed altogether inadequate, the wise policy of 
the plan pursued gradually tended to equalize the 
forces BO opposed. While every day's delay aecn- 
mulated new difEoultiea around the invaders, dimin- 
ished their resoorcex, and reduced their numbera, 
the forces of Russia were constantly receiving acces- 
sions as the theatre of war drew near to the heart of 
the empire; and when the invaders were at length 
compelled to retreat, they fled before an army nearly- 
equal in numbers, and superior in nearly every 
other qualification which adds to the moral force of 
masses. The mighty force which Napoleon led to 
the conqneat of Russia, entered on the provinees' 
which form the western frontier of Russia; and 
there he was soon taught the obstacles which are 
inevitable in anch a warfare. The flat, swampy, and 
pine-clad Polish provinces, covered with gloomy 
forests, and exhibiting only few and miserable vil- 
lages, were like a country swept by a plague rf 
locnsts when the Imperial hosts marshalled witlun 
their borders. " No sooner," says Alison, " had he 
arrived in Poland, than the Emperor was assailed 
by the cries of the peasantry, who were ruined by 
his soldiers. Notwithstanding the utmost exertions 
on his part to prevent pillage, and to provide for 
their necessities, the enormous multitude of men and 
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horses who were assembled speedily exhausted the 
country. It was in vain that his prudent foresight 
had provided numerous battalions of light and heavy 
chariots for the provisioning of the army; innumer- 
able carriages laden with tools of every description, 
twenty-six squadrons of waggons laden with military 
equipages, several thousand light caissons, carrying 
luxuries as well as objects of necessity of every de- 
scription, and six complete sets of pontoons ; the wants 
of such a prodigious accumulation of troops speedily 
exhausted all the means of subsistence which the 
country afforded, and all the stores they could con- 
vey with them. Forced requisitions of horses, 
chariots, and oxen from the peasantry, soon became 
necessary; and the Poles, who expected deliverance 
from their bondage, were stripped of everything they 
possessed by their liberators. To such a pitch did 
the misery subsequently arrive, that the richest 
families in Warsaw were literally in danger of 
starving, and the interest of money rose to eighty 
per cent. Yet such was the rapidity of the marches 
at the opening of the campaign, that the greater part 
of these exactions . were abandoned or destroyed 
before the army had advanced many leagues into 
the Russian ten-itory. 

" Enormous magazines had been formed to provide 
for the wants of the troops in the campaign. By the 
treaty which had been concluded with Prussia a short 
time before, that unhappy country was compelled 
to furnish 220,000 quintals of oats, 24,000 of rice^ 



2,000,000 bottles of beer, 400,000 quititak of wlieat, 
600,000 of straw, 350,000 of bay, 6,000,000 bois- 
seaux of oats, 44,000 oxen, 15,000 horses. 3,600 
carriages, bamaased and furniabcd with drivers and 
horses; aiid hospitals provided with every requiai la 
for 20,000 patients. At Dantzic, the grand dep9t 
of the army, innuraerable military stores were col- 
lected, aod magazines capable of being transported 
by water through the Frischaff to Koaigsberg, and 
by land serosa the country to Interberg, where they 
were received on the Niemen. The active and im- 
passioned mind of the Emperor had long been inces- 
santly occupied with this object; the whole day was 
passed in dictating letters to his generals on the 
subject; in the night be frequently rows from bed to 
raterate his commandn. ' For niasaes such as are 
now to be put in movement,' said he, ' the resources 
of no connti-y can suffice. All the caissona must be 
ready to be laden with bread, flour, rice, vegetables, 
and brandy, besides what is requisite for the move- 
able columns. My manceuvres may assemble in 
a moment four hundred thousand men at one 
point; the country will be totally unable to provide 
for them ; everything must be brought by them- 
selves.' " 

The real dangers, it is apparent, had not been 
overlooked by the experienced leader. It soon 
became manifest, however, how very tar short of the 
reality his worst anticipations had been. On the 24th 
pud 25th of June 1812. the invaders crossed theNie- 
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men, under a sultry summer sun, the excessive heat of 
which was followed hy other manifestations of the 
extraordinary temperature, unusual except in tropical 
climates. A hurricane suddenly burst on the assem- 
bled host, now crowding a sterile and exhausted 
country. " The horses," says Alison, " perished by 
thousands from the combined effects of incessant 
rain and unwholesome provender; one hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon, and five hundred caissons, 
were left at Wilna without the means of transport; 
above ten thousand dead horses were found on the 
highway leading to that eity alone; thirty thousand 
disbanded soldiers spread desolation round the army ; 
and before it had been six days in the Eussian ter- 
ritory, or a single shot fired, twenty-five thousand 
sick and dying men filled the hospitals of Wilna and 
the villages of Lithuania." 

At Wilna, however, the most enthusiastic recep- 
tion awaited Napoleon. The ancient national ban- 
ners of Poland were raised amid the acclamations of 
thousands. He was hailed both by the people and 
by the reconstituted Polish diet as the liberator of 
Poland; and such was the practical influence of these 
patriotic movements, that, in the course of this cam- 
paign, the Poles furnished to Napoleon upwards of 
eighty-five thousand men. But it was not men that 
Napoleon wanted, to achieve the objects of his ambi- 
tion in the Russian' campaign. On the contrary, 
many of the early disasters which defeated all his 
|>lans have been ascribed to the inevitable coaaor 
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quencea of an expedition condocteJ on a scale exceed- 
ing the boundfl of buman Htrenglb, and demanding the 
snrmounting of dif&cuUies which were only augmented 
by the multitude who were assembled to e 
success. Pillage increased to a frightful extent. 
The troops were dispersed for leagues on every b 
in quest of subsiateuce; and the vast a 
in danger of dissolution before i 
action. Exposure, inodecLuate rations, and e. 
fatigue, told with fearful fatality on the troops alraoet 
firom the commencement of the expedition, and, as 
Alison remarks, before a great part of the army 
had even seen the enemy, it had already undergone 
a loss greater thun might have been expected in the- 
most bloody campaign. 

On the 16th of August, the first attack on Smo- 
lensko was made by the French advanced corps, 
under Nery; while Raeffekoi, the Russian general, 
was watching with anxiety for the approach of the 
main army to augment his inadequate forces, belea- 
gaered there by the mighty hosts of France. Bar- 
clay and Bagrathion did arrive with the Russian 
main army, hut not till Ney had already been re- 
pulsed. Everywhere theFrencbaseailants were driven 
back with heavy loss ; till at length, towards the 
evening of the 17th, some French howitzers sue-. 
ceeded in setting fire to a few houses near the ram- 
parts. A great part of the city was built of wood; 
and soon was witnessed the first of those terrible 
confiagralions which were &r more dieastrons to the 
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invaders than to those on whom ihey inflicted such 
terrors of war. 

The scene which followed is thus described by 
Alison : '^ The weather was calm and serene, and 
the unclouded sky reminded the Italian soldiers of 
the sunsets in their beautiful country. To the roar of 
artillery and the tumult of mortal conflict, succeeded 
a night of tranquillity unusual in the midst of such 
numerous assemblages of men, the result of the fatigue 
and exhaustion of the preceding days. In the midst 
of this momentary repose the fires spread with unre- 
dsted violence, and a vast column of flame ascended 
from the interior of the city. Around this blazing 
centre, the corps of the French army were grouped 
in dens^. masses for several miles in circumference; 
the light of their watch-fires illuminated the heavens ; 
but every eye was arrested by the spectacle of the 
burning city within. A dark band in front marked 
the yet unbroken line of the battlements; every 
loophole and embrasure was clearly defined by the 
resplendent light behind, whence volumes of flame 
and burning smoke arose, as from a vast volcano, 
over half the heavens : a lurid light, like that of 
Vesuvius, was cast over the extended bivouacs of 
the French army, while the lofty domes of the cathe- 
dral, still untouched by the conflagration, stood in 
dark magnificence above the ocean of flame. The 
troops beheld with dismay the splendid spectacle, 
and, uncertain of the event, rested in suspense all 
night on their arms. 
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" At lliree in the morning, n, palrol of Davouat 
scaled tbe wall^, and penetrated ivitbout resistance 
into tbe interior of the town. Finding neitbcr inha- 
bitants nor opponents, he returned to hia corps, and 
the French ndvftiieeii guard speedily entered the 
walls. Tbey found tbe streets deserted. The work 
of destruction, begun ty tbe French howitzers, had 
been completed by the voluntary sacrifice of tbe 
inhabitants, who Lad fled with the retiring corjjs of 
their countrymen ; and the invading columns, in all 
the pomp of milifary splendour, tra^'ersed in silence 
a ruined city, filled only with emoking walls and 
dying men. Never did the horrors of war appear 
in more striking colours than to tbe I'rencli troops 
as they entered that devoted city. Almost all the 
houses were consumed, or in ruins ; dying soldiers or 
dtizens encumbered tbe streets ; a few miserable 
wretches were alone to be seen ransacking the yet 
smoking remains, for any relies of their property 
which might have survived the conflagration. In 
the midst of this scene of woe, the cathedral and 
churches which had withstuod the flames alone offered 
an asylum Ic the unfortunate inhabitants ; while the 
martial columns of the French army, marching in 
the finest order tu the sound of military music throtigh 
the wreck occasioned by their arms, afforded a grand 
and imposing spectacle. So skilfully, however, had 
the Russian retreat been managed, that the magazines 
in the town had all been destroyed ; the wounded, and 
frreat part of the inhabitants, withdrawn ; and tlie 
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Bridges over the Dnieper broken down, amidst the 
horrors of the nocturnal conflagration following that 
dreadful day, leaving naked walls, and the cannon 
which mounted them, as the only trophy to the con- 
queror." 

This worthless acquisition had been acquired by 
the French with a loss of fully 15,000 men. In 
the battle of Valentia, which followed immediately 
after, they lost 8000 more ; but these were trifles com- 
pared with the terrible results which the reports of 
the hospitals and commissariat disclosed : ^^ Typhus 
fever and dysentery, the well-known attendants on 
military suffering, had everywhere broken out in the 
most alarming manner, and swept off thousands in 
all the great hospitals of the army. Wilna and 
Witepsk were converted into vast charnel-houses, 
where contagion completed the unfinished work of 
human destructiot ; and even the spacious convents 
of Smolensko, which had not suffered from the 
flames, were incapable of containing the multitudes 
of wounded who had been disabled under its walls. 
Such was the accumulation of corpses around the 
ramparts of that city, that they exceeded all that the 
strength of the survivors could bury ; and the smell 
which they diffused in every direction gave rise to a 
frightful epidemic, which in the end proved more 
fatal to the troops than the sword of the enemy. All 
the cottages in its environs were filled with wounded 
soldiers, both French and Russian, who, crowded 
together often without either straw or ^tQ^l^vcyos.^ 
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mado known their existence and eufTcnngs by the 
groans and lamentations which they uttered. Hun- 
dreds were forgotten, and perished miseriLbly in tlie 
general confusion : the streets were blocked up by 
the cndleas files of chariola, bearing the sick and 
maimed, which incessantly traversed tlicm; Sind such 
was the number of amputaled Umbs which there was 
no time to destroy, that Ibey accumulated in bloody 
heaps, and infected the nir with tbeir smell." 

Thus aaaaJled alike by disease, disaster, and the 
direct losses of battle, the effective French army 
bad been reduced to little more than half its amount; 
while the Russians were receiving constant accessions 
from the interior. But Napoleon flattered himself 
that Moscow and the richest provinces of the empire 
were now before him ; and he confidently replied to 
the frightful reports of disorganization and auSering: 
" Peace is before us ; we have only to march eight 
days to obtain it ; let us advance to Moscow I" But 
Barclay was not prepared to abandon Moscow with- 
out a struggle ; and he only waited a suitable oppor- 
tunity to give battle to the invaders. 

At this critical period the supreme command of 
the Russian armies was conferred by Alexander on 
General Kutusoff, who was already endeared to the 
RnssiaD soldiers by his recent victories over the 
Turks ; and who, though now upwards of seventy 
years of age, retained all his youthful ardour, though 
tempered by the caution of experience. On the 2d 
of September he took post, with his whole forces, at 
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Borodino, and on the 5th of Septemher the engage- 
ment began which ultimately brought about the battle 
of Borodino. The carnage was terrific. A redoubt, 
in front of the Eussian position, held by 10,000 men 
and twelve pieces of artillery, was ordered by 
Napoleon to be ta^en. On the following morning, 
when the 61st regiment passed before the emperor, 
he demanded of the colonel where the third battalion 
was : " Sire," he replied, " it is in the redoubt." 
Napoleon's commands had, indeed, been executed, 
but every man had perished in its accomplishment; 
yet this was only preparatory to the general battle 
on the following day. 

The Russian forces engaged at Borodino amounted 
to 132,000, with 640 pieces of artillery. Those of 
the French numbered 133,000, including 30,000 
cavalry, with 590 pieces of cannon. The battle which 
ensued has been characterized as the most terrible, 
and the most murderous and obstinately disputed of 
which history preserves a record. The Russians lost 
nearly 50,000 men in the killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers ; among the former of whom were the brave Gene- 
ral Prince Bagrathion, Generals Kaitaisoff and Toucz- 
koflF, besides thirty-three generals of inferior rank 
killed or wounded. The French loss in available 
forces was nearly equaL Two thousand more were lost 
only two days after in an engagement with the 
Russian rearguard. At eleven o'clock on the 1 4th 
of September, the advanced guard of the French 
army came in sight of the deserted city of Moscow, 
u 
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from which nearly 300,000 of ita inhabitants Lad 
departed on their approach. The aquadronB, oa 
they came in sight of the city, shouted ' Moscow! 
Moscow 1' and the army lieacended from the heighta 
intoxicated with anticipatioos of triumph, where they 
were oiiiy to he driven forth to irretrievable ruin. 

Scarcely were the French legions established in 
Moscow, where tliey looked forward to long-desired 
rest, than tho sentinels posted on the Kremlin dis- 
cerned the first outburst of the conflagration which 
was to lay the city in anhes. Soon the French army 
seemed reduced to a diasoluto and drunken rabble, 
eager only for a share in the spoils of the doomed 
city. Meanwhile, winter approached. On the 13th 
of October snow beg&n ti> fall; and at length that 
terrible retreat began which has scarcely a parallel 
in the horrora of ancient or modern warfare. 

The battle of Malo-Jaroslawitz was fought around 
the town of that name, which was taken and retaken 
aeven times during the desperate struggle ; and when 
at length it was left in the hands of the French, it was 
only a mass of bloody and smoking ruins, dearly 
purchased by the loss of 5000 of the best troops. In 
reality, the residts of this engagement were altoge- 
ther fatal to the French. The Russians had now so 
^Fectually taken up their position, while the French 
were daily losing by death, desertion, and want of 
supplies, that they were no longer able even to choose 
the line of their retreat They were compelled to 
fall back on the Smolensko road, and to attempt their 
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return to France over the depopulated and ravaged 
wastes already strewed with the bones of so many of 
their comrades. On the field of Borodino, to which 
they had to repair, thousands of unburied skeletons 
met their eyes, and filled them with a gloomy sense 
of the fruitlessness of the terrible sacrifice. " On 
arriving at Borodino," says Labaume, "my conster- 
nation was inexpressible at finding the 20,000 men 
who had perished there yet lying exposed. In one 
place were to be seen garments yet red with blood, 
and bones gnawed by dogs and birds of prey; in 
another were broken arms, drums, helmets, and 
swords." The soldiers shudderingly averted their 
faces, and hastened past the frightful Golgotha. But 
even more terrible than the remains of their comrades 
in arms, was the woeful spectacle that awaited them 
beyond. " In passing the great Abbey of Kolotskoi, 
the army received a lamentable addition to its num- 
bers in a multitude of wounded men, who had escaped 
from that scene of horror to join their retreating 
companions. Thousands had perished in the hospital 
from the total inadequacy of the means of relief to 
the prodigious accumulation of wounded who had 
been left; but a greater number than could have 
been expected had been saved, in consequence of the 
heroic and skilful efforts of the French surgeons. 
These miserable men crawled to the side of the road, 
and, with uplifted bands and lamentable cries, be- 
sought their comrades not to leave them to the horrors 
of famine or the fury of the enemy. At the distance 
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of two kiigues li'om Mojoidk, 500 of these unliappy 
wretches had collected round a deserted barn : for 
aeveral daj3 they had received no food : an officer 
and twenty-five men were on the Kpot to guard them, 
and two surgeons were in attendance to dress their 
wounds ; but the former had no food to give them, 
and the latter no linen or salves to apply to their 
mangled limbs. Napoleon made the greatest efforts 
to get thorn the means of conveyance ; but the troops, 
whom misery had already begun to render selfish, 
murmured at displacing the spoils of Moscow by thdr 
bleeding companions, and could with difficulty be 
constrained to give them a plac« in their chariots." 

The retreat, indeed, already began to assume the 
aspect ot a flight Ammmiitiou waggons wore blown 
up, cannon abandoned, and horses slain to furnish 
food for the hungry multitudes ; while the bideooa 
selfishness which the demoralising Bcenes of the 
campaign had engendered was seen not only in the 
waggon-loads of useless spoil still dragged on, while 
wounded comrades were left behind, but the sordid 
wretches even murdered the wounded, in order to 
lighten the load which otherwise they feared to lose. 

Clouds of Cossacks hung on the rear of the 
retreating army, or awaited their movements in front 
or flank. Whoever strayed from the columns, or fell 
behind from fatigue or disease, became their imme- 
diate prey; and,. at the crossing of the great rivers, 
the carnage and destruction became frightful. The 
Russians, it is believed, might have repeatedly driven 
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them to total rout by a well-timed engagement ; but 
their commander knew well what the severity of the 
winter would speedily effect, without the necessity of 
risking his men. 

The anticipations of the Russian general were 
abundantly verified. " The weather," says Alison, 
'^ though cold and frosty at night, had hitherto been 
clear and bright during the day ; and the continued, 
though now level and powerless sun, had cheered the 
hearts of the soldiers. But on the 6th November 
the Russian winter set in with unwonted severitvi 

• 

Cold fogs first rose from the surface of the ground, 
and obscured the heretofore unclouded face of the 
sun ; a few flakes of snow next began to float in the 
atmosphere, and filled the army with dread : gradu- 
ally the light of day declined, and a thick murky 
darkness overspread the firmament. The wind 
rose, and soon blew with frightful violence, howling 
through the forests, or sweeping over the plains with 
resistless fury : the snow fell in thick and continued 
showers, which soon covered the earth with an impe- 
netrable clothing, confounding all objects together, 
and leaving the army to wander in the dark through 
an icy desert Great numbers of the soldiers, in 
struggling to get forward, fell into hollows or ditches 
which were concealed by the treacherous surface, 
and perished miserably before the eyes of their com- 
rades ; others were swallowed up in the moving hills^ 
which, like the sands of the desert, preceded the 
blast of death. To fall was certain destruction : the 
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severity of the tempest speedily checketl respiration) 
unil the snow, accumulating round the sufferer, s 
formed a little sepulchre for his remains. The road 
aail the fields in its vicinity were rapidly strewed 
■with these melancholy emiuences ; and the succeeding 
columns found the surface rough and almost impass- 
able, from the multitude of these icy mounds that lay : 
upon their route. 

*' Accustomed, as the aoldiers had been, to death in 
its ordinary forms, there was soraethiag singularly 
appalling in the uniformity of the suowy wilderness, 
which, lilcc a vast winding-sheet, seemed ready to 
envelope the remaina of the whole army. Exhausted 
by fatigue, or pierced by cold, they sank by thousands 
on the road, casting a last look upon their comrades, 
and pronouncing with their dying breath the names 
of those most dear to them. Clouds of ravens, like 
the birds which are only seen at sea when a ship- 
wreck is at hand, issued from the forests, and hovered 
over the dying remains of the soldiers ; while troops 
of dogs, which had followed the army from Moscow, 
driven to fury by aufiering, howled in the rear, and 
often fell upon their victims before life was extinct. 
The only objeeta that rose above the snow were the 
tall pines, whose gigantic stems and funereal foliage 
cast a darker horror over the scene, and seemed 
destined to mark the grave of the army amidst the 
deathlike uniformity of the wilderness. 

" The weight of their arras soon became intolerable 
to the least robust of the soldiers : their fingers fre- 
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quently dropped off while holding their muskets, and 
the useless load was thrown aside in the struggle for 
the maintenance of life. Amidst the general ruin, 
multitudes left their ranks, and wandered on the 
flanks or rear of the army, where they were speedily 
massacred by the peasants, or made prisoners by the 
Cossacks. But the troops now felt the consequences 
of their former licentiousness : the whole country, 
to the breadth of seven or eight leagues on either 
side of the great road, had been laid waste during the 
advance of the army, and the exhausted soldiers were 
now unable to reach the limits of their former de- 
vastation. By a degree of reckless violence also, of 
which it is difficult to form a conception, the first 
columns of the army destroyed, along the whole line 
of the retreat, the few remaining houses which had 
survived the march in summer ; and the rearguard, 
in consequence, suffered as much from the madness of 
their comrades who preceded, as the hostility of their 
enemies who followed them : fire was before them 
with its ashes ; winter followed them with its horrors. 
The horses of the cavalry and artillery, especially 
those which came from France and Germany, suffered 
dreadfully from the severity of the cold. In less 
than a week after it commenced, 30,000 had perished. 
Caissons and cannon were abandoned at every step : 
the ascent from a stream, or the fall of a bridge, 
occasioned the abandonment of whole parks of artil- 
lery. Famished groups threw themselves upon the 
dead bodies of the horses to satisfy the cravings of 
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nature ; imd in many instances, even llic natural re- 
pugnance at human fleah was overcome by the paoga 
of profractcd hunger." 

The horrors of the night fully equalled those of 
the day ; and thoufsaiida lay down by the watch-fire 
who never rose again. But the most frightfid and 
appalling aspect of the whole was, the utter extiac- 
tion of all the aympathiea of humanity, produced by 
the desire of self-preservation, the lawless reckless- 
ness of insubordination, and despair. All mutual 
co-operation or friendly aid was at an end; and so 
terribly was thia manifested, that even a mother was 
Been to throw her own son into the snow and leave 
him to perish, when the burden of parental care 
seemed to lessen her own chances of escape. " All 
discipline," says Sir Walter Scott, even when speak- 
ing of those who still remained by the standards, 
"all discipline seemed gone; the ofEcer gave no 
command — the soldier obeyed none. A sense of 
common danger led them to keep together and to 
struggle forward, and mutual fatigue made them take 
repose by the same fires ; but what else they had 
learned of discipline was practised rather by instinct 
than by duty, and in many cases was altogether for- 
gotten." 

It is unnecessary to follow the French through all 
the frightful details of this retreat. But one incident 
culled from its darkest pages will suffice to crowd 
into a single episode all the terrible results of panic, 
insubordination, and violence, superadded to the usual 
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horrors of war. This was witnessed at the passage 
of the Beresina. This river seemed to lie between 
the fugitives and France, and to its banks had 
crowded the thousands of stragglers who still sur- 
vived, mingled with the followers of the camp — 
women, and even children — ^who stood, in despair, 
gazing across the wide river, which the engineers 
were labouring to bridge, while the Russians were 
hard on their rear. The bridges Once constructed, 
with trunks of pines and other rude materials at hand, 
crowds of baggage - waggons, carts, loaded wains, 
and thousands of fugitives on foot, flocked to them, 
impeding each other, choking up the passages, and 
hurling each other into the fatal stream. The greater 
mass of the helpless and wretched fugitives had still 
to cross when the Russian advanced guards appeared 
on the heights above, and began to fire down on the 
disordered mass. " It was then," says Scott, " that 
the whole body of stragglers and fugitives rushed 
like distracted beings towards the bridges, every 
feeling of prudence or humanity swallowed up by 
the animal instinct of self-preservation. The hor- 
rible scene of disorder was augmented by the des- 
perate violence of those who, determined to make 
their own way at all risks, threw down and trampled 
upon whatever came in their road. The weak and 
helpless either shrunk back from the fray, and sat 
down to wait their fate at a distance, or, mixing in 
it, were thrust over the bridges, crushed under car- 
riages, cut down perhaps with sabres, or trampled to 
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death under the feet of their countryrnen. All this 
while the action continued with fury; and, as if the 
henfens meant to match their wrath with that of man, 
a hurricane aroae, and added terrors to a scene which 
was already of a character bo dreadful. 

" About raid-day the French, still bravely resist- 
ing, began to lose ground. The Russians, coming 
gradually up in strength, succeeded in forcing the 
ravine, and compelling them to assume a position 
nearer the bridges. About the same time, the 
larger bridge, that coaatmcted for artillery and 
heavy carriages, broke down, and multitudes were 
forced iato the water. The scream of mortal agony 
which arose from the despairing multitude became 
at this crisis for a moment 90 universal, that it rose 
shrilly audible over the noise of the elements and 
the thunders of war, above the wild whistling of the 
tempest, and the sustained and redoubled hurrahs of 
the Cossacks. The witness from whom we have this 
information declares that the sound was in his ears 
for many weeks. This dreadful scene continued till 
dark, many being forced into the icy river, some 
throwing themselves in, betwixt absolute despair and 
the faint hope of gaining the opposite bank by swim- 
ming; some getting across only to die of cold and 
exhaustion. As the obscurity came on, Victor, with 
the remainder of his troops, which was much reduced, 
quitted the station he had defended so bravely, and 
led them in their turn across. All night the miscel- 
laneous multitude continued to throng along the 
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bridge under the fire of the Russian artillery, to 
whom, even in the darkness, the noise which accom- 
panied their march made them a distinct mark. At 
daybreak the French engineer, General Ebl6, finally 
set fire to the bridge. All that remained on the 
other side, including many prisoners and a great 
quantity of guns and baggage, became the prisoners 
and the prey of the Russians. The amount of the 
French loss was never exactly known ; but the Rus- 
sian report, concerning the bodies of the invaders 
which were collected and burnt as soon as the thaw 
permitted, states that upwards of 36,000 were found 
in the Beresina." 

Amid all these horrors there were still some among 
the French army who retained their old heroic spirit. 
Marshal Ney brought up the rear, and saved his 
eagles when even Napoleon deemed his escape im- 
possible. Nor were there wanting many individual 
traits of generous self-denial, though the general 
aspect was so little creditable to humanity. " In 
these moments of hopeless agony," says Alison, " all 
the varieties of character were exposed naked to 
view. Selfishness there exhibited all its baseness, 
and cowardice its meanness ; while heroism seemed 
clothed with supernatural power, and generosity cast 
a lustre over the character of humanity. Soldiers 
seized infants from their expiring mothers, and vowed 
to adopt them as their own : officers harnessed them- 
selves in the sledges, to extricate their wounded com- 
rades ; privates threw themselves on the snow beside 
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their dying officers, and exposed themselves to cap- 
tivity or death to solace their last momenls. Mothers 
were seen liiling their children above their heads in 
the water, raising them as they Bunk, and even 
holding them aloft for eome moments after they 
themselves were hurled in the waves. An infant 
abandoned hy its mother near the gate of Smo- 
lensko, and adopted by the soldiers, was saved, by 
their care, from the horrors of the Beresina; it was 
again saved at Wiina, on the bridge of Kawno, and 
it finally escaped all the horrors of the retreat." 

The dreadful passage of the Beresina completed 
the ruin of the grand army. Soon after S'apoleon 
abandoned its miserable remnant to make hia way to 
Paris, where his presence was so much needed. Arriv- 
ing In Poland, which had been reduced to absolute 
beggary and wretchedness by the exactions of the 
emperor, who had been esteemed its friend and des- 
tined liberator, he summoned the Abb6 de Pradt to 
meet him at Warsaw, and demanded what contri- 
butions and men the grand dnchy could ftimish. 
" Sire," said he, " there were 85,000 Poles in your 
ranks ; and now the country has neither men, money, 
nor credit left." It was indeed impossible that the 
system could continue ; and the departure of their 
leader from the miserable remnant of his mighty 
armament dissolved the last tie which had influence 
over them. " The departure of the emperor, though 
a matter of congratulation to the troops, completed 
the disorganizalion of the army. The cold increased 
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in intensity as they approached Wilna, and at length 
reached twenty-six and thirty degrees of Reaumur, 
corresponding to twenty-eight and thirty-six below 
zero of Fahrenheit. The officers ceased to obey their 
generals ; the generals disregarged the marshals ; 
and the marshals contested the authority of Murat. 
The private soldiers, relieved of the duty of preserv- 
ing the Emperor, forgot everything but the instinct 
of seK-preservation. The colonels hid the eagles 
in their haversacks, or buried them in the ground ; 
the officers who had hitherto marched roimd that 
sacred standard, dispersed to attend to their own 
safety ; nothing was thought of in the army but the 
urgent pangs of hunger, or the terrible severity of 
the cold. If a soldier dropped, his comrades instantly 
fell upon him, and before life was extinct, tore from 
him his cloak, his money, and the bread which he 
carried in his bosom ; when he died, one of them fre- 
quently sat upon his body, for the sake of the tem- 
porary warmth which it afforded ; and when it became 
cold, fell beside his companion, to rise no more. The 
watch-fires at night were surrounded by circles of 
exhausted men, who crowded like spectres round the 
blazing piles. As the wood was consumed, they con- 
tinued to gaze with indifference on the decaying 
embers, incapable either of rising to renew the fuel, 
or of seeking another bivouac ; and when at length 
the flames were extinguished, fell dead beside the 
ashes. The position of these melancholy bivouacs 
was marked in the morning by the circles of dead 
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bodies which surrounded tlem, and attested the suc- 
ceBsive groups who, during the night, bad been at- 
tracted by their light." 

Out of 500,000 who oompoaed the proper French 
army of invasion, not more than 37,000 aueeeeded in 
effecting their return to France ; so that 463,000 
men perished in this frightful campaign, in the brief 
period of five months. The whole annals of ancient 
and modern warfare leave the overthrow of so mighty 
an army, overwhelmed with sach disasters, altogether 
withoat a parallel. In this disastrous campaign, 
Poland, as we have seen, bore a prominent share, 
buoyed up by hopea which were all in vain, and 
enduring sufferings as utterly unavailing for the 
recovery of her own rights, a^ for achieving the aims 
of the ambitious invader. The Cossacks, too, Poland's 
ancient foes, took a prominent part throughout the 
defensive and retaliatory warfare of Russia, until at 
length their flying squadrons hovered like the demons 
of destruction around the fugitive wreck of the 
grand army, and gave to thousands relief from worse 
a bloody grave. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MODERN COSSACE. 

When the Russian Czar Alexis, the father of Peter 
the Great, was laid in his tomb, in 1677, Russia 
dreaded the power and ambition of Poland; when 
Sobieski's death, only nineteen years afterwards, left 
Poland once more a defenceless prey to factions, the 
downfall of the republic had already begun. Bit by 
bit, Russia, Prussia, and Austria have advanced, 
<jhecked only by the jealousy of each other ; but ever 
ready to seize the favourable moment for further 
aggression, until at length we have witnessed the ex- 
tinction of the republic of Cracow, the last fragment 
of the ancient kingdom, seized by Russia in defiance 
of every treaty and engagement. 

Throughout that later period, the wild Cossack 
cavalry have ever been found on the side of Russia, 
the scourge of the Poles, and the avenger of the 
wrongs inflicted on their ancestors. When, in suc- 
cessive wars and revolutions, the Polish victims of 
Russian cupidity and despotism have been driven by 
thousands to the remote wilds of Siberia, the Cossacks 
have been the most frequent instruments of the punish- 
ment. Terrible, indeed, has been the requital of the 
wrongs which first roused the Cossack chief Bogdan 
to resistance and revenge ; and which has awakened 
the sympathy of thousands in our own country, and 
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in France and America, on behalf of the Polisli 
patriots, struggling in vain agalnat such fearful odds 
for the defence of their country's freedom. Thence- 
forth patriotism ha^ been a crime in the unhappy 
Pole, and even the suspicion of liberal sentimentB 
has proved re-aaon enough for consigning both men 
and women of noble birth to the drciidcd exile. A 
worfc published in Euaaia, pmng an accomit of the 
manners and hahita of the Siberians, and the natnre 
of the country, has reeenfly been translated and 
published by Colonel Lach Szyrma, a Polish exile, 
under the title of " EevelaJiona of Siberia, by a 
banished lady." In his preface, the editor remarts : — 

"The subject of the work ia Siberia; a region 
dreary by nature, and not only in name synony- 
mous, but actually identical with, a vast prison — a 
locality associated in our minds with the most poig- 
nant of human sufferings. As such, it could only be 
properly described under the influence of those pain- 
ful impressIonH, and while the writer is writhing 
under the most acute mental agony. 

" The authoress of the ' Eevelations' was one of 
the numerous exiles who are yearly sent to that deso- 
late wilderness. She was a lady of quality, who had 
the misfortune to incur the displeasure of the Rus- 
sian government ; and, in consequence, was included 
in the class of the nestchastri hidi, or ' unfortunates,' 
as the exiles, in pity for their bard lot, are called by 
the people. 

" With regard to her personal history, we need 
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only say that she is well known in her own country 
— a lady by birth and position in society — a wife 
and a mother, torn from her happy home. Her 
name is Eve Felinska, a name not less noble than 
honourably distinguished in Polish literature. Her 
husband's elder brother, who died some years since, 
was ranked among the most eminent Polish writers 
and poets. One of his best and most popular pro- 
ductions was the tragedy, named after ' Barbara 
Radziwill,' the consort of King Sigismund Augustus, 
supposed to have been poisoned by her stepmother, 
Queen Bona. 

" Respectable by her family connections, and a 
gentlewoman of a cultivated mind, she could not but 
suffer the more bitterly when torn, on a sudden, from 
her domestic hearth and the bosom of civilized society, 
and carried off to the wilds of Siberia. Here, among 
a barbarous population, her very habits of refinement, 
as may be conceived, rendered her position more dif- 
ficult and unendurable. 

" As for her crime, it was that which the noblest 
and most exalted minds of every nation have ever been 
proud to commit — namely, the crime of patriotism. 
By her birth, descent, and education, a Pole, she 
could not but feel deeply for her fallen country and its 
oppressed people. Possessed of landed property, she 
established schools in the villages for the education 
of her serfs, and treated them with more than usual 
humanity — conduct that made her suspected by the 
Russian government, which suffers no educational 
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establishments but those that are sanctioned and car- « 
ried on according to its own regulations. In addition 
to this, another incident seeins to have rendered her 
obnoxious to the government. In the yenr 1837, 
some emissaries from abroad made their appearance 
in Russia, for the purpose, aa was stated by the agents 
of the secret police, of bringing about u new insur- 
rection in the Polish provinces. In this conspiracy, 
a great number of the first families in Lithuania, 
Volhynia, and other provincea, became implicated ; 
and among them wits our authoress. But in what 
manner, and to what extent, she was compromised, 
is not known ; such matters never being divulged in 
Russia. To afford temporary shelter lo the emissary 
on his passage, or simply to receive a letter from bitn, 
or from those who may have been in connection with 
him ; or the casual knowledge of a vague rumour of 
what may have occurred in some other locality, and 
not reporting it to the authorities, suffices to impli- 
cate any one as an accomplice in plotting against the 
safety of the state. 

"The dungeons of the citadel of Warsaw, and 
those at Wilna and KioT, were, at that period, 
crammed with these unhappy victims of suspicion. 
Our authoress, and other ladies similarly compro- 
mised, were sent to a convent of Russian nuns at 
Kiov, where they remained many montha, under- 
going the most rigorous discipline that a fanatical 
sisterhood, especially if authorized by the govern- 
ment, can inflict on their sex. After a protracted 
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investigation, conducted with a barbarity peculiar to 
Russian courts, the whole affair ended by the two 
emissaries who had arrived from abroad — Konarski 
and Zawisza — being shot. They were both young 
men, pupils of the university of Warsaw. The rest 
of the accomplices in the alleged plot were sent into 
banishment to Siberia, and had their estates confis- 
cated. Their lives were spared ; but each was sub- 
jected to tne penalty of a death long drawn out, and 
to a fate from which all human beings shrink — death 
far from home, country, and friends. 

" Among those who were thus banished from Kiev, 
was Eve Felinska, together with two other gentle- 
women — one an elderly matron, the other a young 
lady in her tenderest age, of a delicate frame, im- 
paired by pining in prison. 

" These three gentlewomen had to make a most 
tedious and wearisome journey, during the incle- 
mency of a Russian winter, to Siberia. On arriving 
at Tobolsk, they met a number of other exiles, their 
acquaintances and former neighbours, who had pre- 
ceded them thither — indeed, a whole colony of their 
countrymen, who had been exiled at diiSerent periods. 
The Emperor Nicholas appears, in this instance, to 
have proved faithful to the threat pronounced by him 
after the close of the Polish war of 1831, that he would 
make a Siberia of Poland, and a Poland of Siberia. 

"From Tobolsk, the exiles were distributed, in 
accordance with the supposed culpability of each, 
among the different penal settlements in Siberia." 
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Wben jeara had passed over the weary exile's head, 
and hope long deferred had made thii heart sick, she 
waa at length included in a pardon, extended to many 
Buoh victims of despotic power, on the occasion of 
celebrating tho marriage of the heir-apparent to the 
crovni. Uer bool: necessarily contains no such Sibe- 
rian revelations aa comraunicate to its any light on 
the secrets of t()e prison-house, for it hai)^ to undergo 
the censorship of the Russian police ; and, innocuous 
as it is, the wonder ia that it was allowed to appear 
at all. 

An extract from her pages will exhibit the Cossack 
patrols of Siberia engaged in tho performance 
a fiingidar and novel duty. Speaking of her re 
dence at the town of Berezov during October, when 
daylight lasta soracivhat less than three hours, the 
authoress remarks : — 

" Tbe three hours of day passed so quickly as to 
be scarcely perceptible ; but the nights were drawn 
out to an immenae length, and proved the more irk- 
some from our want of all means of computing the 
hours. The town of Berezov, in fact, haa no clock 
whereby tbe hours of the day may be ascertained, or 
the daily occupations of the citizens regulated, as ia 
usual elsewhere. There exists, indeed, an hour-glass, 
called the clepsydra, at the police office; but this an- 
dent means of measuring time ia but of little avail to 
tho generality of the inhabitants, and was most im- 
perfect in its operation. To those of my readers who 
may not have seen, and will, perhaps, never see auch a 
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primitive time-piece, it may not be out of place to 
give a short description of this instrument. It was 
composed of a pair of oblong glasses, the thinner ex- 
tremities of which joined each other ; and had a small 
opening in the middle, as a passage of communica- 
tion. One glass was filled with sand, and turned 
upward, so that the sand it contains may gradually 
run through the aperture at the bottom into the glass 
beneath, which is empty. The quantity of sand is 
measured for an hour; and it takes just half an hour 
running from the glass above into that below, and 
vice versa, A Cossack is placed as a sentry to watch 
it, with the injunction, when the sand has run, to 
turn the glasses, so that the sand may, in turn, pass 
from the replenished glass into the empty one. In 
this way the hour-glass, after being turned twice, 
measures one hour; which being observed by the 
Cossack on duty, he is bound to run directly to the 
church, and give as many strokes on the bell as there 
are hours. 

" Such a singular mode of notifying the hours 
must, of course, be liable to great irregularities. 
Any negligence on the part of the Cossack in turn- 
ing the glass at the nick of time, however trifling, 
will, ere long, throw the computation of time com- 
pletely out of order." 

We have hitherto referred chiefly to the Cossacks 
of the Ukraine, whose early collision both with the 
Tartars, the Turks, and the Poles, gives them a pro- 
minence in the historv of these singular tribes. But, 
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beside9 the Cossacks of the Ukraine, Siberia has her 
own Cosuack tribes, oad those both of the Don and 
the Black Sea preserve their distinctive characteris- 
tics, and are kept in active service as a part of the 
standing army of Russia, singularly conthining the 
eleraents of feudal m ili la ry service most characteriatie 
of Europe in the middle ages, with the most formal 
features of the modern system of military tactics. 

Of these different Coseack tribes, Mr. Bremnep 
gives the following account, in his " Excursions in the 
Interior of Russia," when noticing his detention at 
Erementchoug, a district town of Pultava, situated on 
the Kagamlik, close by its junction with the Dnieper: 
" While we are detained at this the last town of the 
only tribe of the Cossacks which we had any oppor- 
tunity of visiting, let us hold some gossip regarding 
the other branches of that interesting race. 

" Beginning with the Cossacks of the Don, the 
most powerful of all the tribes that bear this warlike 
name, we find that they are a perfectly distinct race 
from those among whom we have been travelling. 
The form of government which prevails amongst 
them is also quite different from that of all the other 
members of the great Russian family. They acknow- 
ledge the Emperor of Russia as their sovereign, bat 
neither pay him taxes nor receive his laws. They 
render him military service, but retain the old names 
and the old forms of their primitive institutions. 
Their country lies to the east of the Ukraine, with 
which it borders at one point, whence it spreads away 
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along the government of Ekaterinoslaf, wbicli forms 
the rest of its western boundary — the Nogai Steppes 
in the Taurida, and the Sea of Azoph, forming its 
south-west — the government of Circassi a its south-east 
— ^that of Astrakkan its eastern, and those of Voro- 
nesh and Saratoff its northern frontiers. The terri- 
tory covers 3611 geographic square miles. Except 
along the banks of the Don and in the north, as well 
as towards the Caucasian range, which sends some 
shoots into it near Lake Bolskoi, their country is a 
complete flat. On the banks of the larger rivers 
many fertile tracts occur ; but a great part of the sur- 
face is covered with steppe-land, on which little but 
pasture is seen. A large proportion of the people 
live by agriculture, in which, however, they are not 
very skilful. Some occupy themselves with gardens, 
some with the rearing of bees, some with the prepa- 
ration of caviar, isinglass, glue, and the drying of 
fish for exportation. A very numerous portion occupy 
themselves with what has usually been considered the 
only industry of the province — the rearing of cattle. 
Horses thrive so well in the wide steppes, that in no 
part of the world perhaps may so many be seen as 
there. Though strong and active, however, the true 
Cossack horse is not a handsome animal ; he is small, 
very long necked, and narrow behind, altogether pre- 
senting a hungered look ; but put him to his mettle, 
and few will be found more fleet or more hardy. 

" The population is not so numerous as their warlike 
fame would lead us to suppose. The returns for 1832 
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make it only 512,570, incluiling gipsies, Nog's!, Ar- 
menians, and Greeks, as well as 1C,4I3 Ealmucke, 
who arc worshippera of the Dalai-Lama, and lead a 
wondering life, living in rude skin-tenta, with camels, 
ckttle, sheep, and horses browsing around them, all of 
which they rear with great sneceHS. A considerable 
part of the Roasian light cavalry is aupplied by the 
Kalmueka. 

" The Cosaacka of this tribe are, in general, of the 
Greek religion, andholdtheKalmncks in great horror. 
The dignit}- of hctmnn no longer exietB as n local 
title am ongat them, nor any other of the trihea. Cathe- 
rine II. deposed Count Ra^oumonfaky, the last chief 
of the Ukraine ; and the present Emperor has trans- 
ferred the title of Hetman of the Don to hia eldest 
son. ' Tlie population,' says Schnitzlcr, ' is divided 
int« two cities, and 119 stanitza, or aasemblagea of 
houses and familiea, varying from 50 to 309 honses 
each, arranged in unpaved atreeta, and surrounded by 
a kind of rampart and ditch ; the khutors or stables 
are outside. The country is governed in a manner 
entirely different ttaia that of the Russian govem- 
menta. Atone time the Cossacks formed a democracy, 
with an elective chief, whosepowers were very limited; 
hut this democracy became, by degrees, an aristo- 
cracy ; the assemblages of the stanitza, long prepon- 
derant, lost their rights ; and the influence of the 
council- of- war at St. Petersburg increased. The Em- 
peror reserved to himself the nomination of the chief, 
whose authority from that t^me became more firm and 
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more active. At present, all power is vested in the 
chief called voiskovoiataman (this is the dignity 
which the heir-apparent now holds), and, in his 
absence, in the ndkaznii- ataman^ or vice-ataman. 
They are divided into polks or regiments, and sotnes 
or companies, which are again subdivided into sec- 
tions of fifties and tens. Each polk has a standard- 
bearer, and an iessaoul or major.' 

" The Cossacks of the Don are free from taxes of 
every kind (this exemption is not enjoyed by the 
Kalmucks) ; but in return, all, from the age of fifteen 
to fifty, are liable to serve the Emperor ; each indi- 
vidual dressing, equipping, and arming him self solely 
at his own expense. They keep 2,500 cavalry in 
constant readiness for service, but, in case of need, 
can easily equip twice that number ; and, if called 
upon, every man capable of bearing arms must serve. 
They have pay only when in active service, or on the 
Russian frontier ; but government supplies them with 
field-equipage. The principal weapon of the Cossack 
is the long and formidable lance. He carries also a 
sabre, a musket, and a pair of pistols ; nor must the 
natraikaj or hard whip, be forgotten, for it is used 
against his foe as well as his own steed. At home, 
the Don Cossack dresses very showily — ^in a blue 
jacket lined with silk, and edged with gold lace, silk 
vest and girdle, ample white trousers, and a large 
cap of black wool, with a red bag floating behind. 
But the soldiers dress in a short Polish jacket, wide 
dark blue trousers, and a huge sheep- skin cap. The 
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chin is always adorned with a long blnck beard, 
peaking out before ; the hair of the bead ia cut short 
Their women have very agreeable featureB, and dress 
in open silk tunic, wide trousers, and yellow boots. 

" Without entering on a minnle consideration of 
the circumstances of the other Cossack tribes, it may 
be stated generally, that, besides minor divisions, 
there are in all four gi'eat tribes of Cossacks in the 
Russian dominions : those of the Ukraine, those of 
the Don, those of the Black Sea (who, from theli" 
vicinity to the Caucasus, are almost constantly in 
active service}, and those of Siberia. All of these 
appear to have bad the same origin, having apread 
from Little Russia, where the Cossacks arose on the 
downfall of the Tartar dominion. Their language is 
chiefly Little Kuaslan, with a mixture of Polish, and, 
some say, of Turkish words ; but it would be difGcoIt 
to say from what race they originally sprung. In 
all probability they were a mixture of Little Russians, 
who formed the great bulk of the hordes, with Etil- 
mucks, gipsiee, Tartars, fugitive Poles, and adveutur- 
ers of all nations, who united to Jight for independ- 
ence, now against Turk, and now against Muscovite." 

It seems to be altogether beyond question that, 
ethnologically, the Cossacks have no unity. They 
are, like the "broken freebooters" of the Scottish 
borders, a union of wanderers and outlaws from all the 
surrounding countries, without any law or head, but 
associated together by common interests and neces- 
sities, and gradually acquiring distinctive i 
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and a nationality of their own, in the process of adap- 
tation to the new circumstances in which they were 
placed. As might be expected, the allegiance ren- 
dered by such free nomades to the Russian emperors 
has not always partaken of the implicit obedience 
to which they are accustomed from docile serfs and 
slavish nobles. They looked on the Russians more 
as protectors and allies than as masters, and, on 
several occasions, resented the interference of the 
emperors by throwing off their allegiance. In 1708, 
when Charles XII. advanced to the Ukraine, only 
those of the Setcha, a stronghold built on the Island 
of Kovletzkoi, near the mouth of the Dnieper, remained 
faithful ; and Peter the Great having visited the offen- 
ders with the weight of his severity, the whole body 
joined the Khans of the Crimea. There, however, 
they probably found other burdens no less grievous, 
and, under the Empress Anna, they voluntarily 
returned to their Russian allegiance. Later feuds and 
grievances have been resented by them in a similar 
manner, but the meshes of Russian policy have been 
gradually smrounding the wild Cossacks of the Ukraine 
and the Don, and bringing them into permanent sub- 
jection to their Russian masters. After one of their 
insurrectionary resistances, Bremner remarks : " The 
Empress Catherine caused their Setcha to be destroyed, 
reduced the regiments of the Ukraine to the form of 
ordinary troops, and banished the Zaporoghes to 
Taman, where they founded the tribes now known as 
the Cossacks of the Black Sea. By degrees, how- 
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ever, the Coasacks who remained on tlie Don regained 
their poaBcssiong and privileges ; and now for a hun- 
dred yenrB thev ha.ve been failhfu] and useful auxili- 
aries to their RuBsian proteulors. The Cossacks of 
Sihcvia are sprung frotn a colony Irom the Don, which 
fled under Ycrmak, in IMS, when the Coasacks had 
been temporarily aubdued by the Muscovites." 

To these we may add other notices of the modem 
Cossacks, showing how these warlike nomades con* 
duct themselves amid the scenes of modern warlike 
manffluvres and strugglen, and by what system they 
are being gradually moulded into an arm of the re- 
gular standing army of Russia. During Sir Walter 
Scott'a visit to Paris in 1815, he had an opportn- 
nity of judging of the wild warriors of the Ukraine, 
among the strange scenes of Parisian civilization, 
and his description of them has been recognised by 
more experienced observers as equally vivid and 
complete. " The natives," he remarks, in hla Life 
of Napoleon, " on the banks of the Don and the 
Volga hold their lands hy military service, and 
enjoy certain immunities and prescriptions, in con- 
sequence of which each individual is obliged to 
serve four years in 'the Russian armies. They are 
trained from early childhood to the use of the lance 
and sword, and familiarized to the management of a 
horse peculiar to the country — far from handsome to 
appearance, hut tractable, hardy, swift, and snre-footed 
beyond any breed perhaps in the world. At home, 
and with his famUy and children, the Cossack ii 
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kind, gentle, generous, and &imple; but when in arms 
and in a foreign country, he resumes the predatory, 
and sometimes the ferocious habits of his ancestors, 
the roving Scythians. As the Cossacks receive no 
pay,* plunder is generally their object ; and as pri- 
soners were deemed a useless encumbrance, they 
granted no quarter, until Alexander promised a 
ducat for every Frenchman whom they brought in 
alive. In the actual field of battle their mode of 
attack is singular. Instead of acting in a line, a 
body of Cossacks about to charge, disperse at the 
word of command, very much in the manner of a 
fan suddenly flung open, and joining in a loud yell 
or hourraj rush, each acting individually, upon 
the object of attack, whether infantry, cavalry, or 
artillery; to all of which they have been in this 
wild way of fighting formidable assailants. But it 
is as light cavalry that the Cossacks are perhaps 
unrivalled. They and their horses have been known 
to march one hundred miles in twenty-four hours, 
without halting. They plunge into woods, swim 
rivers, thriBad passes, cross deep morasses, and pene- 
trate through deserts of snow, without undergoing 
material loss, or suffering from fatigue. No Russian 
army with a large body of Cossacks in front can be 
liable to surprise; nor, on the other hand, can an 
enemy surrounded by them ever be confident against 



* This is only partially true; they are paid, as has been 
already stated, like a militia, while on active service. 
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it. In covering the retreat of their own army, their 
velocity, activity, and courage, render pursuit by the 
enemy's cavalry peculiarly dangerons; and in pur- 
Buing a flying enemy their qualifies are still more 
redoubtable. In the campaign of 1806-7, the Cob- 
Bacl(3 took the field in great numbcra, under their 
celebrated betman, or ataman, Platoff, who, himself 
a Cossack, knew their peculiar capacity for wttr£u«^ 
and raised their fame to a pitch which it bad not 
attained in former European wars." 

How far the characteristics of wild warrior tribe* 
can be retained along with the systematic musters 
and military subordination of a modern standing 
army, has yet to be seen. The characlfir of so large 
a portion of Russia, as consisting of vast uncultivated 
steppes, fit only for roaming herds of wild cattle, 
will, doubtless, afford facilities for the preservation 
of their native habits by the Cossacks, in a way 
that their drafting into any other standing army of 
Europe would render impossible. Even in KuBsia, 
however, it seems scarcely possible that two things 
BO irreconcileable as the undisciplined, nomade habits 
of the free wandering Cossack, and the subordination 
and methodic formality of modern military tactics, 
should thus be attempted to be combined, in bow- 
ever partial a degree, without detracting from the 
true characteristics of the Cossack light cavalry. 
If, indeed, the observations of some recent travellers 
are to be relied upon, the present Emperor would 
seem to be desirous of obliterating all the essential 
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characteristics of the true Cossacks, and reducing 
their regiments of light cavalry to as monotonous 
a military uniformity as has been done in our own 
country with the old Highland regiments, which now 
retain little of their original Celtic character except 
the kilt and the bagpipes I 

Elliott, in his " Letters from the North of Europe," 
describes a review which he witnessed near Sophea, 
a little town on the high road from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow. Thirty thousand troops were assembled to 
go through the manoeuvres of a mock fight. " Their 
volleys," says he, " were fired with an irregularity 
which would disgrace an awkward squad; otherwise, 
as far as a civilian can judge, the duties were per- 
formed in a soldierlike manner. The scene was 
highly animating, and very opportune, as affording 
me a sight of a Russian army. 

" The Hussars and Cossacks wore a peculiarly 
martial appearance. To the disappointment of a 
foreigner's curiosity, the latter have been disrobed of 
their national costume, and vacancies in their troops 
have been supplied indiscriminately with native-bom 
Russians. They are now distinguished from Euro- 
pean Lancers chiefly by the length and weight of 
their spears, and by the skill with which they wield 
them." 

The old military service rendered by the original 
tribes, in Siberia and the Caucasus as well as through- 
out the southern borders of Russia, is likely long to 
continue little affected by such interfusion of foreign 



I, iiotwitha landing tbeir being embraced within 
tLe Ejstctii of Kusaian tocticiaua nad military marti- 
netB, Bremner states that, " aince the year 1831, 
when the Emperor re-establislied tlie regiments of the 
Ukraine^ under the name of the Cofisacks of Little 
Kussia, the Cossacks altogether furnish no fewer than 
164 regiments of cavalry, consiating of 101,760 men. 
Of thcAC, seventy regiments of the line, and nineteen 
of the guards, are furnished by the Don Cossacks; 
twenty-one line, and one of the guard, by those of 
the Black Sea; eighteen line, by those of Little 
Russia; thirty by those of Siberia) and the rest 
from Cossacks of the Ural, L^pper Terek, and the 
Vdg.. 

" One of the privileges of iis hich the Cossaeka most 
proudly boast in, that no recruit belonging to any of 
their tribes can be chined when on march to head- 
quarters, as the Russians are; nor is it allowed to 
examine his person. In general, they may be re- 
garded as far superior to the Kuseiana, from their 
independence of spirit and their free form of govern- 
ment. The higher classes [slarchines] receive an 
excellent education; but taking the whole gorern- 
ment of the Don Cossacks, tlie average of scholars is 
not very high, there being only about one at school 
out of every 580 inhabitants. Some authorities state, 
that three years is the period of service required of 
each Cossack, and that they serve from the age of 
eighteen to forty: others, more correctly, say four 
years, and that the age of service is from fifteen to 
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fifty. This applies, however, only to a time of peace; 
for, in case of war, there is no limit to the period of 
service; all under the age of fifty must march, leav- 
ing only the old at home. 

" That a change of circumstances can change the 
character of a people, is a fact which has held true 
in all ages. In no instance has it ever been more 
strongly confirmed than by the Cossack. At home 
he is the best-natured being in the world. We have 
seldom seen a more quiet, friendly creature. He 
seems fit to think of nothing but his fields and his 
poultry. One who knew nothing of him but from 
travelling through the district which we visited, 
would be almost tempted to call him soft and childish. 
But follow him to the battle — see him even in a 
march at the head of an invading army — and the 
Cossack will be found a very different being. He is 
no longer the quiet, unobtrusive husbandman, but 
the bold marauder — the true member of the fiercest 
of all the hordes which Russia can bring in countless 
swarms against Europe — in fact, the reckless adven- 
turer, whose character has been so well embodied by 
Beranger in his noble ode, when he paints him has- 
tening a second time to the banks of the Seine, and 
disdainfully addressing his steed: — 

* Eflkce, effiice, en ta course nonvelle, 
Temples, palais, moeurs, sonvenirs, et lois. 
Hennis d'orgueil, 6 mon coursier fid^e, 
£t foule anx pieds les peuples et les rois.' 

" Nor is it merely in the field that the fierceness of 

Y 
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the CosBiick soldier is seen; we have only to watch 
him doing duty aa a policeman In a Eufisian crowd, 
pelting right and left with his heavy whip, and 8ome 
idea will be forraed of the character he displays in 
war. The Tery touch of the unifonn seems to change 
his nature. Fortunately, however, he assumes his 
inoffensive character the moment the drill jacket is 
thrown aside. "With his hand on the plough, he is 
once more our obliging friend of the wayside; his 
campaigning fierceneaa so completely forgotten, that 
he scarcely raises hia eye to exchange a look with us 
as we pass hia hmnble door." 

Such is the Russian Cossack, in peace and in war ; 
in the old stories of his early feuda and struggles 
with Turks, Poles, Tartars, and Russians, and in his 
later history, as a member of the vast system of 
Russian empire, and a tool in the hands of that des- 
potic power for foreign aggression and domestic 
sway — a most singular example of the wild habits of 
the Arab or the Tartar nomade, grafted on to the 
civilization and methodic rule of modem Europe. 

Mr. Bremner's picture of the fierce character of the 
Cossack as a soldier or policeman, may gviide the 
reader to a conception of his probable conduct as the 
escort of Polish esiles to Siberia, the lineal descend- 
ants of those with whom the old Cossack hero, the 
terrible Bogdan Chmielniski, waged so fierce a war 
of retaliation in the seventeenth century. Dr. Hazy, 
of Moscow, indignantly denied the cruel treatment 
of the Polish exiles, as reported by the English press; 
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Isut all he could affirm when forced to condescend to 
precise statements was, that they were used precisely 
as other convicts: that is, that Polish nobles and 
soldiers, and even their wives and daughters, were 
treated no worse than felons of the lowest grade; 
that they were manacled like them; were committed 
to the absolute power of Cossack and other rude 
guards; and driven by such, thousands of miles, to 
their dreary prison. The late Sir William Allan, 
who resided for some years in Russia, and travelled 
through many parts of it, painted a fine though 
painful picture, which has since been engraved, repre- 
senting the Polish exiles driven by their brute Cos- 
sack guards on their weary and hopeless journey — 
their bitter consignment to a living tomb. 

In the year 1832, the Times newspaper published 
extracts from the journal of a native of Poland, who 
passed through various towns in which the unhappy 
captive Poles were on their way to Siberia. In 
these, the miseries and indignities heaped on men 
whose sole crime was their patriotism, would have 
been barbarous even if applied to the worst felons as 
an aggravation of sufferings to which they were con- 
demned for their crimes. " At Wasil, a little town in 
the government of Nishnei Novogorod," the writer 
says, " I met fifteen officers from Volhynia, who be- 
longed to the corps under General Dwernitzki. They 
are sent to Tobolsk on foot, to be there put as com- 
mon soldiers in the garrisons. I want language 
to describe their misery: stiU their teais tre'laai^ 
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consecrated to their own misfortnnes than to those of 
their country. They hope for a Divine retribntion. 
" At Drakzow I niet a large number of children 
between ten and twelve years old, mothera with their 
SQclclingH in their arma, and old men. Further on 
tbe route I met similar groups, consi^jtiiig of one 
hundred sonla and above: they are unfortunate 
families who fled for shelter to the forests of Lithn- 
ania, Volhynia, andPodolia; they fell into the bands 
of the Coasacks, and are now transported as prisoners 
of war. In entering the government of Mohilew, 
there are found on all the Stations fortified and bar- 
ricadoed houHes called ostrogi. These disgusting, 
pestiferoufl, and daj'k huta, destined as quarters for 
felons condemned to transportation, are now crowded 
with victima of the insurrection, of every age, sex, 
and rank, and exdte the most heart-rending syra- 

" In the ostrogi of Kaluga there ia now sighing 
young Gotthard Sobanakl, with chaina on hia arms 
and feet After having passed five years in this 
horrible dungeon, he ia now to be sent off to the 
mines of Siberia for the remainder of his life." 

The same writer thna descrilies the scene he wit- 
neasedatLipnow, in the government of Vladimir, "A 
aingular and frightful noise heard from some distant 
spot excited our attention — it seemed as if it cams 
from the bowels of the earth. It was that of 
■ Lithuanian nobles, who were all chained and borejbot 
on their march to Siberia. The sentence passed 
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tliem was, tliat they should be put as common soldiers 
among the regiments of the Caucasus, Orenburg, and 
Siberia. Shocking was the sight of the two young 
Coants Tjskiewicz, almost children; at every step 
they sunk under the load of thdr heavy chains; they 
stretched their hands for a little charity, in order 
that they might buy themselves chainsof less weight, 
which theii heartless keepers refused them. 

" At Koupka, a village in the government of 
Mohilew, we saw about one hundred soldiers, all 
emaciated from sufferings and fatigue, without arms 
and on crutches, on their route to Siberia. 

" At Cboracewicze wemet a detachment of between 
fifty and sixty soldiers in chains, on their way to 
Siberia. They belonged to those who, confiding in 
the amnesty promised by the Czar, and guaranteed 
by the King of Prussia, resolved to return to Poland 
{from Prussia). Many of them began to cry when 
they approached us ; others tried to sing their national 
hymn, ' Poland, Poland is not yet lost' Others ex- 
claimed to us, ' Return, return to our dear mother 
(their country) ; we hope still once to return agmn.' 
On the other side of this town we met M. Wareynski, 
the marshal of Osmiand (the same town where the 
Kirgisea murdered in a church four hundred wives, 
children, and old men). He voa on a waggon with 
post-horses, under the guard of gondarmesj his hands 
and ftict were chained to an iron nng round the 
body, which was fistcncd to another round the neck ; 
his long beji''* '^"■A down to his breast — the head 
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was shaved iu the form of a cross — hia coat half 
black and bolf white. He id condemned to hard 
labour for life. 

" Bobmysk is a fortresa in the government of 
Minsk. Six hundred soldiors of the fourth regiment 
of the line, of the Kuzah chasseurs, and others, are 
here working on the fortifications. They go in bands 
of ten, chained together tfl a long iron pole ; the 
chains are only taken off during the hours of labour. 
There is also a noble Lithuanian of the name of 
ZtAOi pining here in a dungeon, and awaiting hia 
sentence. He is accused of hanng intended to deliver 
over the fortress to the insurgents. When he was 
arrested, he had a list of the names of the patriots in 
his pocket He tried to swallow the paper down. 
The sbirri tore hia teeth open, lacerated the palate, 
and drew forth from hia throat some few pieces of 
the paper." 

" The fate of those condemned to the highest degree 
of punishment ia one of perhaps unmitigated misery 
— nothing can be more wretched than their condition. 
From the first hour after their arrival, they are 
engaged in the most laborious and unwholesome toils 
— in the freezing depths of the mine, or amid the 
suffocating vapours of the places where unhealthy 
cheraieal processes is carried on — shut up from the 
light of day, the breath of heaven, the sympathy of 
their kind. They not only lose goods and rank, but, 
by a refinement in cruelty, they lose their very 
names, that which marked them to be Christians, and 
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by which they were known among men, is taken 
away. Christian and family appellations are alike 
obliterated, and a number given in their stead, by 
which they are always called by the driver when he 
has occasion to# address them." 

Such are the terrible features resulting from that 
ambitious policy which has blotted out Poland from 
the map of Europe, and made it a crime for her 
children even to sigh after those old national institu- 
tions which, all imperfect as they were, contained in 
them the elements from which an enlightened people 
might have worked out a well-organized system, ex- 
tending freedom to the serf as well as to the noble, 
and making of Poland either a constitutional mon 
archy or a free republic. 




yarl IIL— Cirtnssia inA its ^inplt. 



CHAPTER t 



The previous pages have furnislied Bome materials 
whereby to judge of the rapid rise anil the present 
power of the KuBttiau empire, as well as of the cha- 
racter of Its Dobles, its ofScials, and its Berfa. We 
shall now pass Irom the centre to the remote circnm- 
ference of this vast empire, and behold it in ita 
atruggles for extended dominion and increasing power. 
The region of the Caucasus, which has been cele- 
brated from the remotest times, and rendered inter- 
estjog by many diversified associations, has received 
a new source of attraction in recent years as the arena 
of a struggle in which the Russian Emperor, with 
all the power of his vast dominion, has been foiled 
by a hardy race of free mountaineers. 

In order fully to appreciate the nature of the Cir- 
eassian wars, and to realize a distinct view of the 
scene where this modem struggle for liberty is now 
earned on, it is desirable that we should have some 
idea of the grand natural features of the country, as 
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well as of the character and attributes of the people 
by whom the unequal contest is waged. 

The great mountain range of the Caucasus may be 
practically designated as one of the most important 
barriers between Europe and Asia. By this chain 
of heights the passage between the Euxine and the 
Caspian Seas is guarded as by a sleepless host of in- 
vincible sentries, and its numerous vales and alpine 
heights form the natural fastnesses for a race of 
mountaineers, where they may maintain the character 
for indomitable endurance which has marked the 
highlander of every age and country. The Cauca- 
sian chain runs from the Black Sea in a south- 
eastern direction to the shores of the Caspian Sea ; 
commencing near Anapa, a Eussian settlement on the 
Euxine shore nearly opposite to the Crimea, and ex- 
tending a distance of six hundred and ninety miles 
in a direct line, or fully eight hundred miles in its 
actual windings, to Baku on the Caspian Sea. The 
spread of this great mountain range towards the 
north is pretty clearly defined by the courses of the 
rivers Kuban and Terek ; the former of which flows 
along their bases westward to the Euxine, and the 
latter eastward to the Caspian Sea. The Kuban 
forms the boundary of Eussia Proper, its lower 
branch separating the southern provinces of Eussia 
from the Caucasian territory. The political boun- 
dary oi the Caucasian territory on the south is the 
ancient kingdom of Georgia, now a province of Eussia. 
It is thus placed between two portions of that gigan- 
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tic fluil still gi'asping empire, and, not nnnaturally, its 
Hcqnisilion ha9 become an oLject of the most ardent 
ambition of tlie Emperor Nicholas, 

A eouniry of a limited area and population, tbus 
hemmed iu between two frontier stations of the vast 
empire of Russia, and exposed on a third side to tie 
assault of its Eusino coasts by raeajis of the large 
armaments constantly maintained by Russia in the 
lilflck Sea, would seem destined to fall a certain 
and eaRy prey to its ambitions neig;hbonr. Such, 
however, has not proved to be the case ; and, when 
the peculiar features of the country are eonsidered, 
Ibe cause of this will be sufficiently apparent. The 
area inclosed between the two seaa, and bounded by 
tlie rivers Kuban, Tcrelc, and the Araa, or Araxea, 
which may be considered the natural limits of the 
Caucasian region, is not less than 100,000 square 
miles; but this embraces a part of Georgia, now 
belonging to Raasia. Of the country occupied and 
possessed by the independent Circassians and their 
allies, there is very little level land, and what there 
is available for the purposes of pasturage and agri- 
culture, consists of the lower valleys, like those which 
have for ages maintained the hardy mountaineers 
of the European Alps. 

So little information of an accurate or trustworthy 
character has been furnished relative to this interest- 
ing country, it is not improbable that many readera 
may even now be inclined to think the comparison 
of the Circassian hill country with the Switzer Alps 
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as overstrained. Such, however, is by no means the 
case. The highest peak of the Caucasus attains an 
altitude of 17,785 feet, or more than 2000 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc. To this monarch of the Caucasian 
mountains which thus rears its lofty summit into the 
regions of eternal snow, European geographers have 
inaccurately applied the name of Elburz : a peculiarly 
imhappy designation, from the confusion it is calcu- 
lated to occasion hereafter, as our information relative 
to Eastern geography is further extended. This name, 
derived, like many other geographical designations, 
from native authorities, by travellers very partially 
acquainted with their language, is a general term 
applied to all mountains which rise into the region 
of perpetual snow. It is already applied to a range 
on the south of the Caspian Sea, as well as to this 
peak of the Caucasus, and may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely on the same authority. To the Circassians this 
lofty central peak has ever been an object of sacred 
wonder and awe. It is deemed inapproachable, and 
its snow-clad summit is regarded as their sacred 
Olympus and Elysium. Numerous traditions and 
superstitious legends serve to authenticate, in the 
popular belief, the mysterious associations with the 
giant heights which shoot upwards into the visible 
heavens. 

The native appellations of the monarch of the 
Caucasian range are derived from the popular su- 
perstitions regarding it; and in this respect the 
inhabitants of the region between the Euxine and 
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the Caspian Seas partake largely of the exnborant 
fimcy and poetic sympathies by which the whole cast 
of Oriental thought is distinguished from that of 
Westem Europe. The names applied by them are, 
Djen Padischah, or the King of Spirits, and Mont 
Kav, or the Mountain of the Blessed. They believe 
that the spiritual giiardiana of the unseen world 
descend on these mountain heights amid the clouds 
which frequently enveiope them, and that those hea- 
VKily watchers preserve an iinpaflsahle harrier against 
the sacrilegious tread of mortal foot within the sup- 
posed range or boundary which here divides heaven 
and earth. This superstition embraces all the heights 
of the chain which rise beyond the accesaible altitude, 
and by the iuapproaehableness of their summits to 
aU ordinary travellers, seem to give practical coniir- 
mation to the popular creed. The highest of these 
lesser summits are the Ali Guz, which is 15,000 
feet, the Chag Dagh, another sacred mountain of 
nearly the same altitude, and Mount Kasbek, or the 
Mquirvari Peak, to which Klaproth has assigned an 
elevation of 14,500 feet. The sacred charm and 
aanctity of the last of these snow-clad heights has 
been broken hy the enterprise of a Polish traveller, 
Dr. Kalenati, who was successful in reaching the top. 
As the traveller approaches the south-eastern ter- 
mination of the Caucasian range, another class of 
superstitious legends and traditional associations takes 
the place of those of the Circassian's holy mountaina. 
Here is the sacred land of the ancient ghebire, or 
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fire- worshippers, and once the favoured shrine towards 
which many thousands flocked to worship in the pre- 
sence of what they believed to be the immediate and 
visible manifestation of the Divine presence. The 
burning plains of Baku are so impregnated with 
naphtha, that an inexhaustible supply issues forth on 
the slightest puncturing of the soil, and readily takes 
flame. Time, and the intrusion of foreign races 
consequent on the fortunes of Eastern war, have 
wrought many changes on the occupation and the 
creed of the old ghebirs' land. The visible mani- 
festation of the Deity, as it was once regarded, in 
sight of which the devotee put off his shoes, as 
standing on holy ground, though still as palpable as 
ever, has not prevented the creed of Islam from 
supplanting that of the ghebirs. One religious esta- 
blishment of the fire- worshippers alone remains, the 
Mesch-Gah, or Mother of Fire, a sort of ghebir 
monastery, tenanted by a small fraternity of this 
ancient faith, and surrounded by the blazing columns 
of inextinguishable flame, which, to the superstitiotis 
devotees, seem to shame the wilful scepticism of the 
Caucasian unbelievers. 

The region of Circassia, or more properly Teher- 
kessia, the largest and most important country in 
the Caucasus, is the northern slope and the valleys 
of that important mountain range; while the Kuban 
and the Terek separate the hardy mountaineers from 
the lowlands of the Cossacks, Turkmans, Nogay 
Tartars, and the Russian colonies in the Caucasian 
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steppe. Of t!ie character and civiliKtitlon of tlie 
CircttBsiaiis, many confused and contradictory accounts 
bftve been published. By some recent writers they 
have heeu represented as "a highly civilized people, 
presenting — aotwithatanding certain peculiarities, 
which at first view may appear a little startling to 
unaceuslonied eyea — examples in the higher and 
nobler attributea of humanity, worthy of respectful 
imitation by the boasted nations of the West ! " In 
these and such tike terms the Circassiaps have been 
spoken of as examples of all that is most noble in a 
free people atmggling for their liberty against an 
encroaching despot. By others a nearly opposite 
extreme is put forward. Macculloch, for example, 
in his Geographical Dictionary, afler describing the 
Absne, as the original natives of all Kuhanian Cir- 
cassia, now held by the Circassians by tight of 
conquest, are called, remarks ; " The Circassian 
princes are cruel and oppressive tyrants to their 
Abassian Bubjects, so much so, that the latter have 
inmany instances sought the protection of the Russian 
government; but it does not appear that they are in 
any moral attribute superior to their taskmasters, 
since in every age they have been infamous for their 
robberies by land, their piracies by sea, and their 
reckless cruelties everywhere." "Where authorities 
so widely differ, it may not unreasonably be assumed 
that the truth lies some way between the two ex- 
tremes. 

Among the travellers to whom we owe our know- 
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ledge of this interesting people, James Stanislaus 
Bell has furnished one of the most careful and intel- 
ligent narratives, while all his prepossessions are 
strongly in favour of the Circassians. A few extracts 
from his highly interesting journal will help us to 
form some trustworthy idea of the mountaineers of 
the Caucasus. He thus describes his first reception 
in the country, after having narrowly escaped capture 
by two Russian men-of-war. In accordance with 
Circassian custom, a sort of quarantine regulation 
required the seclusion of the stranger for a time, and 
he was lodged in the guest-house of a family, all 
the members of which were absent except one son. 
" The name of this family,*' he remarks, " is Ars- 
langhaer. Though not wealthy, it is much respected ; 
and my present host, a young man about twenty- 
eight years of age, is extremely attentive and gentle 
in his manners. He scarcely leaves me for a moment, 
and sleeps here for the greater security of my effects. 
Our meals are brought from the family-house, and 
he never eats till I have done. The hospitality of 
this people seems to be on a liberal scale. The night 
before last, Hassan, the companion of my voyage, 
came to visit me, and spent the night here. Last 
night we had another visiter, whom I somehow took 
for a brother of my host ; but of whom I have this 
morning discovered he knows nothing, although he 
has lodged and fed him. On the evening of my 
arrival, my host, who is a rigid Mussulman, asked 
me if I drank wine or brandy. On my declining 
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both, I observed him send back a piece of cotton 
cloth he had brought from bis house, with the inten- 
tion, no doubt, of bartering it lor liquor. 

" This part of the country Las a beautiful highland 
aspect, and the coast from Anapa to Sfltflm-Kaleh 
presents, I am told, similar features-^a continuone 
range of woodad mountains, with little valleys open- 
ing here and there. At this spot the hills extend 
to the sea in ridges resembling vast unbroken walls ; 
but elsewhere they assume a conical, and, indeed, 
every variety of form. Almost all of them are 
clothed with forests, chiefly oak, to their very .summit; 
and the trees are now putting forth their first tender 
leaves. The hills, as far as I can judge from a very ' 
hasty and superficial inspection, consist of a friable 
clay-slate ; the detritus has filled the bottoms of the 
nomerous dells with a deep and excellent soil, of 
which, indeed, the quantity of oak is a sufficient 
indication. The narrow valley of the SQbesh, the 
mountain -stream on the hanks of which I am at 
present residing, seems particularly rich, and is 
highly cultivated. Trees are numerous, and all the 
larger ones are festooned with enormous vines, from 
the grapes of which, I am told, many of the inhabit- 
ants make excellent wine and brandy. Low hills 
skirt the valley, clothed, where not under tillage, 
with fruit-trees, and a beautiful carpet of grass and 
wild-flowers. No houses are to be seen in the valley; 
they lurk in clusters in the wooded dells above, » 
consequence, probably, of the war so long waged on 
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this coast. Half-way up one of these hills, about a 
mile and a. half from the beach, stands the cot I now 
occupy. I have an exquisite view from the green 
plateau in front, of the hills on either side, a part of 
the valley and the delta of the S^besh, and the sea 
beyond. The cottage itself^ like all in this neighbour- 
hood, has a thatched roof resting upon walls of strong 
stakes, hurdled and plastered inside and out with 
clay, washed with a white, or rather pale green colour. 
The floor, too, is of clay, and is carefully swept and 
repeatedly watered during the course of the day. At 
one end of the room (the house consists of but one 
room, with a stable adjoining) is the flre-place, a 
circular indenture in the floor, over which is placed a 
semicircular funnel, of about five feet diameter at the 
base, through which the smoke escapes. At one 
side of this fire-place is a small raised divan, well 
cushioned, for my accommodation ; and the fire is 
constantly heaped with great billets of oak, which 
at present is very agreeable, as this is the rainy 
month, and, for the last two days, we have had 
torrents of rain, accompanied with a high, cold 
wind. 

" One of the servants is a Russian, taken prisoner 
in one of the many vessels which have fallen into 
the hands of the Circassians. He enters my apart- 
ment — ^the door of which is kept open all day to 
admit the light — ^freely with the rest, and joins as 
freely in the conversation. He speaks highly of the 
Circassians, and of this family in particular, and says 
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he would be quite happy if he hod only money to 
get s wife. 

"The family have returned, and a change has 
already become perceptible in our mealfl, though 
uaobj actionable before. This ia owing to the more 
sedulous attention of females, by wliich I run a chance 
of being oppressed, unless I make good use of the 
hovBO, which is always kept ready for exercise. 
Fresh supplies of pasta nnd meat (either stewed or 
roasted), pasta and goata' milk, pasta, or Turkey- 
corn bread, with honey, are kept sending in upon 
me to satiety. I have had a visit too from one of 
the daughters, a. very pretty girl, I am told, of about 
sixteen, with a bowl of nuts and walnuts. Unluckily 
I was absent at the time. We must hope that the 
visit was quite disinterested, for in candour I ought 
to tell, that the day before I had a visit from the 
daughter of a neighbouring noble, who is here ou a 
visit (a very pretty girl, whose head and breast were 
profusely decorated with lace, and other ornaments 
of silver), who also brought a bowl of nuts and wal- 
nuts, and to whom I presented a pair of scissors. 
Both these young ladies eagerly desire to go to Con- 
stantinople to push their fortune, what we call being 
sold for slaves, and, with Allan' b romance of a picture 
before us, think of with sympathetic horror. 

" The father of this family, a very kind old man, 
overtook me yesterday evening, after sunset, in the 
valley, where I had lost my way araid the numerous 
little hills and pathways, and brought me home. 
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Soon after, he entered my house, sat down beside me, 
and said, * You are my son, and this house is not 
any longer mine, but yours.' * He has spoken truly,' 
said the son ; * for the first time I saw Yakftb Bey, 
I felt for him all the attachment of a brother.' I 
wished to know if the Circassians and the other 
mountaineers were now united, and if they sent each 
other reinforcements when wanted. In these re- 
spects, the young man says, they are as brothers, 
and go wherever necessity calls ' them ; in proof of 
which he told me he has but lately returned from 
serving against the Russians on the banks of the 
KClban. He reports that the Russians have lately 
attempted establishing an agricultural colony near 
Anapa, under strong military protection; and that 
the Circassians have succeeded in capturing some of 
the cattle and implements belonging to it. 

" My room appears to be a favourite resort of the 
young ladies of my host's family and their visiters, 
who find attractions in my musical box, and other 
curiosities and sweetmeats. One or other of the old 
gentlemen generally accompanies them." 

The danger incurred by Mr. Bell on his approach 
to the Circassian coast, was not more than he had 
been led to anticipate from previous experience. 
** The afi^air of the Vixen" is not yet forgotten. An 
opinion advanced by more than one organ of the 
English press in 1835, that Russia had no right to 
blockade the Caucasian coast, continued to gain 
ground. The practice of our own country in it? 



i has been so liftle guarded by any better 
considerations than thoEe derived from the law of 
miglit, thftt it would be difBcult to apply any very 
Btrict rulea of courtesy to the proceedings of other 
countriea. Mr. Bell, however, as an English mer- 
chant, resolved to bring the question to a practical 
test He accordingly chartered the Vixen, a large 
English merchant vei^sel, for the Caucanua, and 
loaded ber with munitions of war, as the most 
marketable commodity that could be offered to the 
Circaesians. With wise caution and foresight, Mr. 
Bell did not trust implicitly to the general opinion 
(J the British press, as to the want of right on the 
part of the Euasians in defence of their blockades, 
although by that time the same views had been 
maintained in Parliament. To prevent all error or 
culpable responsibility, be wrote to the Viscount 
Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, inquiring if 
the Russian blockade in the Black Sea was recognised 
by England. The answer returned to bim must now 
be considered to have been evasive, or if not, it was 
most unadvised and mischievous. " No blockade," it 
stated, " was nicognised by Great Britain, a notifica- 
tion of which had not been published in the London 
Gazette," As the blockade of the Circassian coast 
had not been published in this official organ, the 
answer appeared to be as explicit as could well he 
desired. The Vixen accordingly set sail amid the 
most sanguine anticipations of success by its pro- 
jectors; as it seemed to them inevitable, that only 
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one of two results could now ensue, either of which 
would be favourable for the cause of Circassia. If, 
on the one hand, they were permitted to sail under 
the English flag, and dispose of their freight unmo- 
lested, the blockade of the Circassian coast was 
virtually at an end, and British traders might make 
their own satisfactory returns, while supplying to the 
brave mountaineers an abundance of ammunition and 
warlike stores, of which they had frequently found 
the want on very critical occasions. If, on the other 
hand, the Russians should maintain this blockade 
with unflinching rigour, and should seize the Vixen, 
Mr. Bell conceived that the immediate consequence 
must be the appearance of the British Mediterranean 
fleet in the Black Sea, to compel the abandonment 
of a blockade which it did not recognise, or else to 
annihilate the fleets and arsenals by means of which 
such outrages were perpetrated. Neither of these 
desired results, however, followed. The Russian 
blockaders did indeed seize the Vixen while in the 
very act of landing her cargo, but they conducted 
their proceedings with such moderation as to show 
their anxiety to avoid a collision with England. 
Notwithstanding such open defiance of their blockade, 
the officers and crew were liberated unharmed, and 
allowed to depart with the ship, its cargo alone being 
confiscated. Mr. Bell thereupon published the letter 
from the Foreign Office, under the assurance of which 
he had acted. The subject was keenly discussed in 
Parliament, and Viscount Palmeraton cftQkWj ^'s^J^is^ 
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I to inquiries urged by Sir Robert Peel, that the entire 

question of pi^uce or war between Russia and Eng- 
I land depended <in the decision of the law officers 

of tlio Crown, to whom the question of tlje right of 
" Russia, in accordance with the law of nations, to 

inBtitute such a blockade had been submitted. The 
law officers, however, decided that they bad the right, 
and after no little abuse of Lord Palnierston and the 
other of&ciaU most directly involved in this inter- 
I national question, the affair of the Vixen was at 

< length allowed to rest, superseded in public interest 

I by newer occurrences. With Mr. Bell, however, it 

^ woH othorwiae. His predilections in favour of the 

Cjreassiana were strong, and his personal visit to the 
Caucasus, to which we have referred, was undertok^.u 
in consequence of this untoward event. From hia 
narrative, as well aa from those of other recent 
travellers, we shall derive some interesting illustra- 
tions of the habits and ideas of this people, after we 
have glanced at the history of the Russian aggresaion 
which they have heretofore resisted with such gallant 
perseverance and heroism. 



CHAPTER ir. 



From an indefinitely remote antiquity the mountains 
of the Caucasus have been invested with a mysterious 
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and romantic interest. Some of the most magnificent 
creations of the tragic muse of Greece find there their 
assigned localities ; and still older myths and sacred 
legends, as well as early historic records, contribute 
to the like striking associations with the lofty moun- 
tain range whose ramparts now opposed a barrier to 
Russian encroachments. 

In the year 1829, the ambitious projects of the 
Emperor of Russia, which had been directed towards 
the long coveted prize of Constantinople, received a 
check from the same parties as have again been re- 
quired to interfere on behalf of the Turkish capital 
and kingdom. This project of Russia, as more 
recent events abundantly suffice to prove, was only 
delayed, not abandoned, and meanwhile peace was 
purchased by the Sublime Porte by means of various 
concessions of more or less importance. Among 
these, one of the clauses in the treaty of Adrianople 
stipulated that the Sultan should cede to Russia the 
whole of the Caucasian territory, over which he had 
continued to claim a sovereignty sufficiently nominal 
to be relinquished without any great regrets. The 
bonds, indeed, of a common faith were strengthened 
by relations of mutual interest, and thus the exercise 
of some occasional powers by the representatives of 
Ottoman rule in the Caucasus awoke in the hardy 
mountaineers no degree of irritation or jealousy; but 
the practical relations which had bound the Caucasus 
to Constantinople remained unaltered by the nominal 
transference of the former to Russian sovereignty; 
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and the Emperor gained no more than a colour of 
rigbt to give diplomatic BAnction to tlie proceedings 
by which so nearly nominal ii sovereignty Hhoold be 
converted iuto a real and abaolute despotism. 

The practical working out of this has proved a 
much more difScult problem than Russia had sup- 
posed; and there is reason to believe that not a few 
of her more wary diplomatists are now inclined 
heartily to wish that they had never meddled in 
BUOh an attempt. There is something peculiarly 
humiliating, in truth, in the aspect of a coloasal 
power like Rnasia thus arrested by hands of hardy 
mountaineers; and after employing armies such as 
seemed fit to cope with the moat mighty forces that 
the powers of Western Europe could bring into the 
field, being compelled to retire with no better than 
a few empty bravadoes to cover the disgrace of out- 
manceuvring and defeat. Such events have not 
transpired in those romantic alpine regions of Asia, 
without exciting much interest and sympathy in our 
own eonntry on behalf of those who have thus main- 
tained a struggle for their national liberty, not un- 
worthy to he recorded alongside of those of 

'■ The palriot Tell, tha Brace oS Bannoekbnm." 

The first Russian aggressions on the Caucasus took 
place in the reign of Catherine II., who, to improve 
the communications with her newly acquired Georgian 
territory, built a fortress, called Vladi-Kavkas, near 
the entrance to the Dariel Pass from the north, and 
at the same time established there that Cossack 
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colony which now bears the name of the Cossacks 
of the Caucasus. The policy of thus opposing to 
the Circassian mountaineers a numerous colony of 
wild, warlike freebooters, readily trained to moun- 
tain warfare, was worthy of the genius of the Russian 
Empress. This first step in the line of premeditated 
conquest was further strengthened by a chain of 
forts planted on the most suitable points along the 
whole border marked by the Kliban and the Terek. 
All attempts, however, to follow up these politic steps 
have proved unavaih'ng, and the advanced posts of 
the Empress Catherine still constitute the boundary 
beyond which Russia has failed to secure any per- 
manent footing. In 1806, indeed, Anapa, on the 
Black Sea, was conceded to Russia by one of those 
conventions which during the military career of 
Napoleon so frequently transferred districts and king- 
doms from one power to another without the least 
reference to the inclinations of the people. In 1829 
again, the treaty of Adrianople converted the whole 
of Circassia nominally into a Russian province ; but 
the Caucasians laughed at the terms of this parchment 
transfer, by which the Sultan Mahmoud purchased 
peace for himself by signing away to Russia what 
never was his own to give. If the Russian Emperor 
can succeed in accomplishing the subjugation of the 
Caucasus, he may dispense with all such parchment 
titles to its sovereignty; and if not, the treaty of 
Adrianople is of no more value to him than an equal 
quantity of waste paper. This the Emperor Nicholas 
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is fully alire to, aad etepa have bees taken acconl- 
ingly. 

Field- Marslial Paskiewiteh, a soldier of experience 
and acknowledged ability, was appointed to " the 
government of the Caucasu*," andaiiarmy of 100,000 
men placed at hia disposal for the purpose of convert- 
ing hia nominal government into an actual one. He 
Iband a further facility to his purposed conquest in 
the feuda and jealonaies by which the tribes of the 
Caucasus were divided. Their union since against a 
common enemy has developed a yig'orous spirit of 
Caucasian nationality, which has of itself gone far to 
render them invincible. 

The plan employed by Field-Marshal Paskiewiteh 
against the Circassians was precisely the iuune as 
the old Roman generals were wont to follow out 
when they passed beyond the Alps to subjugate the 
German and Gaulish barbarians of the Khine valley 
and France, and by which they reduced Britain to 
a Roman province. Forts and military camps were 
to be erected along the whole Euxine line of coaal. 
Those already existing on the batiks of the KQban 
and Terek were to be strengthened and increased 
in number, until the Caucasian range was entirely 
girdled by a chain of Russian forts. These com- 
pleted, four military roads were to be opened up 
through the mountains, in addition to the great 
passes already existing; and the whole of these 
were to he, in like manner, guarded by chains of 
fortresses. By this means it was confidently believed 
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that all combined operations on the part of the Cir- 
cassians would be prevented, and the real strength of 
their mountain fastnesses be as effectually destroyed 
as that of a fortress when its walls has been breached 
and its gates broken down. But like many other 
grand schemes, that of the field-marshal was more 
easily planned than executed; and while he was 
still discut^sing and preparing some small instalment 
of this comprehensive design, he was called away to 
take the chief command in the Polish war. With 
his departure nearly all active proceedings termi- 
nated; and the Russian generals left in command 
contented themselves with occasionally marching 
and counter-marching through the most accessible 
passes and border valleys, and issuing pompous 
proclamations, designed to impress the Imperial 
court with an idea of unusual activity. It could 
not, however, be concealed that nothing was really 
being effected; and at length the Emperor gave the 
command to General Williamineff, with peremptory 
orders to proceed with the pjan devised by Field- 
Marshal Paskie witch. Williamineff accordingly 
selected the proposed route across the mountains 
from one of the lower forts on the Kiiban to Gelen- 
shik, on the coast of the Black Sea; and summoning 
together a force of 20,000 well chosen men, amply 
provided for the expedition, he set out at their head, 
accompanied with a strong park of artillery — ^an 
object of peculiar dread to the mountaineers. Select- 
ing his points for permanent occupation as he went 
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along, hia purpose was to erect tamporary forts, with 
earth, timber, sods, and the loose stones scAttered 
on the hill-aidea, bo aa to afford a safe shelter to 
parties by whom the more permanent and formidable 
structures designed to replace them would be pro- 
ceeded with. Thus it was anticipafed that all com- 
bined action on the part of the Circassians would be 
affectually at an end; and the population of the 
CancisuB redaced to mere scattered tribes of pre- 
datory mountaineers retaining a precariotu possessioQ 
of the higher valleys. 

The orders of the Emperor were to proceed with 
" The Pacification of the Caucasus," and General 
Williamineff eutered on its accomplishment with 
the fullest confidence in hia ability to do so. Map- 
ping out the line of his purposed route, the general 
planned his victorious career, as it is so easy to do 
on paperl The sites of the proposed forts were 
determined on, and even the names for them adopted. 
Their accompli nhment of the imperial behests was 
to be signalized by sailing one of these military 
keys tti the Caucasus, The NicholaefF, after the 
Emperor himself. Another was to bear the name of 
Alexandrosliy, and a third that of Aboon, Thus 
confident of victory, the Russian force set out, and 
made their way for a considerable distance on their 
purposed route without any formidable resistance. 
The Circassians seemed frightened into aequiesc^ca 
and " pacification" by the very sight of this formid- 
able body of invaders. Forces did indeed gather in 
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considerable numbers on the surrounding heights, but 
the Eussian artillery mowed them down with their 
destructive fire, and seemed to open up a free pas- 
sage to the invaders. In reality, however, they were 
only being decoyed deeper into the intricate defiles 
of the mountain fastnesses, where the brave moun- 
taineers could cope with them on a less unequal 
footing. While all seemed still and passive around 
the defiles through which the Russian army wound 
its way, the summon to arms was flying from valley 
to valley, and signal answering signal from the 
heights above. Williamineff was flattering himself 
that his cannon had destroyed or put to flight all 
who had dared to oppose him, and that the greatest 
difficulties of his plan were already surmounted, and 
final success certain, when he was startled by the 
terrible jackal cry by which the Circassians summon 
one another to battle. The gorges of the mountains^ 
and the tangled brake along the slopes of the val- 
leys, rang with their answering shouts, and soon on 
front, flank, and rear, the rifle shots rained down, 
carrying confusion and death into their serried ranks. 
The Russians fell by hundreds, shot down as if by 
invisible hands ; every ledge of rock, crevice, or pro- 
jecting stone, and every bush and tree, concealed a 
Circassian rifleman, ready to deal death on the de- 
tested Muscovite invaders. After a vain effort to 
push on through the defiles, amid the roll of the 
Russian drums and the inspiriting sounds of the 
bugle, the attempt had to be abandoned as hopeless. 
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The itrtillery could no longer be made available !b 
their flying course between lines of deadly fire, 
Upwards of a thousand were taken prisoners. More ] 
than three timca Ibnt number were left dead o 
field, and the remainder owed their escape to the 
habits of tlie mountaineers, who, having seen them ' 
fairly in retreat, returned to their homes with their 
captivea and booty. 

TUifi, which was the first great eflort made to 
accomplish the conquest of Circassia, maybe con- 
sidered as characteristic of the whole. It was an- 
nouuced in the government gazettes as a splendid ' 
triuraphl The banners of the regiments which had 
shared in the victory were ordered to bear honour- 
able evidence of the part they had taken in its 
glories; and the general was congratulated on hia 
exemplary chafltiseraent of the rebels I Practical 
evidence, however, showed what was thought of the 
power of resistance possessed by these "chastised 
rebels." The veterans who had served in the 
Polish war were despatched to the scene of thia 
dubious victory, and a force estimated by some 
writers to amount to 150,000 regular troops, in 
addition to the Cossack cavalry, was accumulated 
on the borders of Circassia, 

By means of this overwhelming force something 
was effected. Forts were built, especially upon the 
western shore of the Caucasus, and by their means, 
with the co-operation of the Russian Black Sea fleet, 
that blockade was perfected which the owners of 
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the Vixen afterwards attempted to set at defiance. 
The efifect of this sea-blockade was worse to the Cir- 
cassians than all the invasions and attacks of the 
Russian array ; its influence, moreover, on a singular 
practice, of universal prevalence as a national cus- 
tom, cannot fail to strike the minds of most readers 
with surprise, in relation to a people for whom our 
interest is claimed as free mountaineers struggling 
for national and personal liberty. But this peculiar 
feature of Circassian nationality may fitly form the 
subject of a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 

It is not difficult to acquire a lively interest in 
the cause of a free people chivalrously contending 
against the armies of a great despotic power for the 
maintenance of their national liberty. This fine 
ideal, however, with its romantic interest, is consi- 
derably impaired when we learn the position which 
woman occupies among these brave and gallant 
mountaineers. In this respect at least, they present 
no point of resemblance to the free mountaineers 
of Switzerland or the Scottish Highlands; for the 
beauty for which the maidens of Circassia have long 
been so celebrated is looked upon in no other 'light 
than as the means of augmenting their market 
value. This fact is undoubted, that a flomva^^'^ 



tnwle hftB been carried on for centuries by CiTcaaaian 
fathers, brothers, and other relatii'ss, with their o 
danghters, sisters, and wards ; and that the w 
pons and ammunition with which they repel their ' 
Russiau asi!ailants hare most frequently been ob- 
tained by them aa the exchange in what ia styled 
their " girl trade." This the Russian blockade of the 
Black Sea has greatly impeded, and the apologists 
of Rusaian aggression have sometimes tried to repre- 
sent the Muscovite invasion of Cireassia as a grand 
philanthropic movement worthy of a Wilberforce or 
Buxton. In offering siicli apology as may appear 
admiaaihle for this barbarous ayatem, we must bear 
in remembrance the influence which Mohammedan 
ideaa exercise on the whole social and domestic 
habita of the j>eoplc. Among tlieraselvea marriage 
assumes the character of a sale ; but this ia common 
to many people, and when it is further added, that 
no noble or free man can dispose of his child in 
marriage to any Circaaaian inferior to hlmaelf in 
rank, we shall not be thought to gloss over a bar- 
barons cuatora, if we remark that aueh a marriage 
does not essentially differ in its nature from those 
80 common among ouraelves, when match-making 
relatives look for a suitable marriage for daughters. 
"When young maidens are sold for the foreign market, 
it is otherwise ; yet so differently do they view this 
revolting euslom from what we should do, that they 
look forward to such aa the avenue to promotion, 
and antidpate their being taken to Constantinople 
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as the introduction to a scene where their fortunes 
may be made, and they may become the ladies of 
Turkish harems. Many prefer such an opportunity 
of trying their fortune in the world to wedding 
among their own people. This is especially the 
case among the lower ranks, as they have thereby a 
chance of attaining to a social position such as they 
could not hope for at home. 

The following narrative, recorded in Mr. Bell's 
interesting Journal, will serve to convey some notion 
of the rude ideas entertained by this people relative 
to the rights of woman and her position in the social 
scale, as well as of other of their customs. Writing 
at Shimtoatsh, on the coast of the Black Sea, he 
remarks : " Although shut out from the rest of the 
world, we have here no lack of information as to 
what goes on in our immediate vicinity, for my host 
—one of the wealthiest persons on the coast, and 
said to be worth about £6000 — ^was wounded a few 
days ago, and his hamlet is incessantly thronged 
with large parties of his friends, who come to pay 
their respects to him in the guest-house, where, as 
usual on such occasions, he is laid in state to receive 
them. From fifteen to twenty persons usually re- 
main in it all night, the greater part of which was 
at first spent in songs, dancing, and other merri- 
ment, for his amusement! those inside and an equally 
large party outside singing alternately, and some- 
times in responses to eacb other. A ploughshare 

too, which lay by the divan, was now and then 
2a 
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smartly struck with a. bninnier, bo that any continn'' I 
anee of sleep was out of the question, while a Urge 1 
fire hlazed on the hearth to give light to thia na- 
tional fully, and all this beside a man with bis pulse I 
at about ninety. Some idea of the congregation of i 
guests may be formed from the fact, that in six daya I 
there hare been killed and eaten by them, five bnl- J 
lockfi, one goat, and one Iamb. 

" First, in my capacity of sargcon, I got the sing- 
ing and dancing (for which a party of young girls ' 
came each evening — only the serfa, however, amoQg 
them performing) arrested, and then the rest of the 
noise gradually abated, till my patient was left to 
pass the whole night in repose. But I fear it will 
bo long before these ridiculous prejudices are quite 
eradicated; for our host appeared to imagine he 
would be thought quite unreaflonable, however ill he 
might be, to refuse to see persons who came from a 
distance to see him, while the guests appeared to 
think it equally nnreasonable that they should be 
curtailed in the customary amusements of the occa- 
tion, which amusements they imagine to be also for 
his good; for the prejudice consists in the belief that 
the devil may do the sick man mischief if he sleep 
during the night. The iron ploughshare is placed 
' at his bedside, to be struck three times with the 
hammer by each newly-arrived visiter, at the same 
time that he dips bis fingers in water — in a bowl 
with an egg in it — and sprinkles it on the bed- 
clothes. Thia is an expedient for averting the 
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' evil eye; * for which purpose also a line of ortho-^ 
dox cowdung has been drawn all round the inside of 
the walls of the apartment, and the Koran laid upon 
his pillow. Belief in the evil efifects this eye may 
occasion is one of the ideas most deeply rooted 
among both Circassians and Turks, as being sanc- 
tioned by the Koran. 

" Shemitt Ur(itsiik-okii Islam, my present host, is 
brother-in-law to Hassan Bey, and it was at the 
earnest request of the latter and his lady that I came 
here to attend to his cure, in which my interest is 
somewhat abated since I learned how his wound 
was received. 

" Among his numerous serfs is a Russian deserter, 
a Turk, or rather Tartar of Khazan — ^for his features 
savour more of Mongol than Turkish extraction — and 
his age may be about forty. Islam determined, 
however, that he should have a wife, and accordingly 
purchased at Makupse a young serf-girl, said to 
have been remarkably beautiful, and who, when 
brought to this hamlet, refused to be married to the 
Tartar, loudly protesting that she would never con- 
sent to be united but to one of her own countrymen 
— perhaps some secret one she had already set her 
affections upon. Be this as it may, Islam endea- 
voured to compel her by punishment, when she 
escaped from his tyranny by hanging herself. The 
girl and her sorrows were consigned to the grave, 
and probably not much more thought of ; for Islam 
not long after returned to Makupse^ whew \3afc\st^- 



thcr of the girl — whose feelings appear to have Lean 
as powerful bb her own — watching his opportunity, 
stahbed Islam with hia dagger, and fled, and, I most 
say I feel somewhat satiafied in adding, estnped; for' 
although the people here treat thdr serfs in general, 
kindly, some of them appear to set their will in the 
case of marriage totally aside, reducing them in tlus 
respect to the level of their cattle, which must propa* 
gate for the benefit of their maeter. 

" Islam's wound, which iain thepit of thestoniaeh,, 
would probahly have, been mortal, hut for another ia 
the right hand, with which hand he bo far avertfid 
the dagger. The forsaken Tartar gives a darker 
version of Islam's criminality ; hut I believe it to be 
an invention of his self-love; for his master appears 
to be much respected, and to have his active and 
enterprising spirit fully engaged in. his extensive 
commerce and agriculture. His age,' moreover, is 
upwards of fifty: he lost, only last year, hiB wife, 
a very beautiful full-grown daughter, and five-and- 
twenty other persons of his establishment, by the 
plague; which heavy calamity baa broken him 
down, and, as he says, brought gray hairs upon him 
for the first time; and shortly before this incident 
he had married again, in hopes of yet having 
another daughter. 

" I shall close this long episode by an account of 
the payment for Islam's wife, a widow of Abazak — 
a lai^ party having arrived thence to receive it. 
First I Baw bandied, for two or three days, varioas 
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saddles and coats-of-mail, which usually form items 
in such a transaction; but these were rejected, and 
the day of payment having arrived, my host (only a 
fortnight after he ha4 received his wound) sallied 
forth from the guest-house — dressed in a showy 
orange silk anteri, with six attendants, two before, 
two behind, and one on each side — to proceed to his 
own, and to look after the delivery of the goods in 
person; but whether this was occasioned by his fear 
that his wife might pay too high a price for herself, 
or whether etiquette required it, I cannot say. Two 
hundred pieces of merchandise (worth here about 
four shillings each), two serf-girls, and two horses, 
have been already given to the principal, besides 
four or five pieces each to some ten or a dozen 
attendants; and other two serf-girls and other six 
horses have to be given some time hence." 

On the general subject of the sale of girls, Mr. 
Bell thus remarks, in reference to an incident he 
witnessed while under the same roof: " Two serf- 
girls of this establishment, about twelve to thirteen 
years of age, have just been sold to a merchant 
going to Constantinople. Twelve horse-loads of 
merchandise have arrived in payment of them, a 
sight that sickens my British stomach, however it 
may operate on that of Islam. The girls have been 
here to kiss his hand at parting, on which occasion 
the hearts of both of them seemed greatly convulsed; 
and one with reddish hair (and keener feelings) shed 
floods of tears, which went nigh to set mine a-flowing. 
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Fftrting, liowever, is always painful, and I trast ttesB 
two girls may lie mMtained by the ambiticpn I believe 
to bo common here among the youA of thdr sex — of 
becoming wivea to nabobs of Constantinople." 

Mr. Bell was, himKelf, offered the present of a female 
serf, as the fee tendered him for the cure of his host; 
and bad he been willing to regard Buch a representa- 
tive currency, he might have transferred ber to the 
slave-market of Constantinople, and cashed her there 
for from eighty to a hundred pounds. 

Mr. George Leighton Ditson, an American physi- 
cinn, who still more recently travelled in Circassia, 
(huit refers to the subject in deaeribing his visit to 
Anapa. In reading it, however, we must remember 
that he was the gaast of Ruaslana, and derived many 
of his ideas of the Circassians from a pi¥Jud iced source. 
" Returning westward," he remarks, " we doubled 
a point of land opposite the battery of Aleiandrovski 
on the Tauride coast, then steered to the south, and 
then south-east along the Asiatic coast, and in a few 
hours were anchored off Anapa. 

" This was one of the strongest and most imposing 
towns held by the Turks on the Black Sea, and wan 
of vital importance to the Circassians; for the latter 
found here a ready market for their females, in ex- 
change for ammunition and the means of carrying on 
their wars with the Russians. The women destined 
to fill the harems of Constantinople were brought here 
by their fathers and brotheni, or came voluntarily, 
elated by the prospect of benefiting their condition. 
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The prices obtained for them depended very naturally 
on their youth and beauty — the latter qualification 
embracing particularly a form voluptuously developed, 
and for which they are usually remarkable. 

" While the Turks held this place, the Russians 
were convinced it would be impossible to subdue the 
Circassians, and in 1828 they resolved on taking it 
A fleet of thirty- two vessels under Admiral Greig, 
an Englishman, and a land force under Prince 
Meustchikow, were put in motion; and, after a fear- 
ful struggle and a siege of about three months, they 
succeeded in the object of their expedition. The 
loss on the part of the invaders was immense; * for,' 
said one of the officers to me, * the Turks in fortified 
places fight with incredible energy, though in the 
field they display but little.' 

" The situation of Anapa is on table-land backed 
by abrupt cliffs, and protected by a wall. Its com- 
mercial importance has declined by the will of its 
present incumbents. Its harbour is not remarkably 
safe; but this evil was partially remedied by the 
ancients, who built a long break- water into the sea, 
a considerable part of the foundations of which can 
yet be seen. The appearance of the town from the 
bay is not very attractive; but it is an interesting 
place from the associations one must necessarily attach 
to it, and as standing like a sentinel at the gate of & 
vast prison. 

" To how many thousands of Circassian maidens 
has this been the bright surveying point of a brilliant 
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destiny I To how many, at least, haa it appcartad so, 
when after (raverBitig the long, rugged ravines of the 
Caocosus, they have reached the Hummit of these 
neighbouring heights, and have gazed with throhhing 
breasts on the fair city helow them! The vision of 
their childhood, the dreams of their girlish days, the 
aapirations of their riper years, were here about tu 
have a form, a tangibility, a reality; they were to 
pass from a state of servitude, dependence, and per- 
hj4)9 poverty, to a life of splendid ease, of enviable 
indepondenco, luxury, and love. Their bright eyes 
brightening with these happy thoughts, their beaaty 
was enhanced; and few were those who were not 
bettered by the change. It would, however, be ex- 
travagant to say that none were disappointed. Some, 
doubtleaa, trusting by their cliamia to become the 
' light of the harem,' the mother of a sultan ; to be 
bedecked with the costliest jewels and wrapped with 
the richest robes ; have rated their fascinations too high, 
and found themselves but the domestic servants of 
some miserly crones, who, while they made the ar- 
duous tasks of their gentle captives repay them for 
their coat, begrudged it while they toiled. Some, too, 
whom God created with nervous temperaments, and 
endowed from birth with refined, sensitive, deli- 
cate feelings (and there are such by nature among 
every people), led from their poor hut happy hearth- 
stones, and from the affectionate care of parents, be- 
lieving that the world was all bright, and that the 
smiled and caresses of strangers would repay them 
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for the sundering of the ties of home — ^finding not 
a shadow of those warm and ardent sympathies of 
which their young souls were full, but encountering 
the cold, chilling realities of life, with which the mass 
by adaptation are to combat; some too, I say, thus 
endowed, doubtless have welcomed their premature 
graves, literally made desolate-hearted. 

" Every one will naturally ask if this traJQfic has 
ceased. As far as Anapa and all other Russian ports 
are concerned, I am authorised to say it has. Yet I 
am aware that the transportation of Circassian maidens 
to Constantinople is a thing of almost daily occurrence, 
and cannot be restrained. Several hundreds on their 
way to the great capital, have been captured within a 
few years. These are probably a very small portion 
of the number who embarked. They were taken in 
Turkish vessels — the Circassians having none of their 
own — and were distributed as convenience dictated. 

" In destroying this trade, the Russians have only 
one object in view, though their policy may appear 
as a sublime virtue — the suavis of humanity and re- 
ligion; for it is generally supposed that these girls 
thus sold into slavery (as it is called), accept their 
bonds with the same anguish of heart as do the 
negroes of Africa ; that in going to Constantinople 
they remain Mohammedans, whereas if they are taken 
by the Russians they will more readily become mem- 
bers, or their children will, of the Greek Church. 

'^ The fact is, this bondage referred to above, and 
with which we associate all that is abject, degrading. 
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and heart- rending, in reality is divested of aucli fea- 
tnres, and is iu trutli the fairest vision which floats 
before the imagination of these youth. The parents 
look forward to the time when their children shall be 
purchaBed and settled in ConBtantinople mth precisely 
the same feeliEgs, hopes, and anticipations, as the 
* New England farmer and his family look on the 
promiaing son who goes to some great capital to 
become a merchant and rich man. The Caucasian 
parents have, too, the aaine reaaons for releasing their 
chUdren as those in America, who, though spning 
from indifferent sources in the country, have made 
for themBclves wealth and a name in the cities; the 
former, at various time«, having been raised to the 
highest posts in the Ottoman empire. The mothers 
of the Sultan and of (he admiral of the Turkish 
fleet are Caucasian slaves, and they receive all the 
honours due to their preaent exalted station. 

"That the Russians save these captives from Moham- 
medanism is true, and this doubtless would receive 
the highest commendation from the whole Christian 
world; but in other respects I cannot beheve tbeir 
condition is improved, though my most worthy little 
friend. Lieutenant Anrep, assured me, that of all 
those taken from the Turks, very few desired to re- 
turn to their own homes, notwithstanding the offer 
was made to them ; and they would have been allowed 
to go had they expressed such a wish. 

" The policy of the Russians is — and it ia wholly 
justifiable — to destroy this traffic so pleasing to the 
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Turks, who, in exchange for the fair commodity, 
supply the Caucasians with the arms and ammunition 
hy which they protract the struggle with their Mus- 
covite enemy. Were it not for this never-failing and 
very lucrative branch of trade, the means they now 
possess of prolonging interminably the war with 
Russia would soon cease, for their other resources are 
extremely limited.*' 

It is thus apparent that writers differing essentially 
on most other points, give nearly the same account of 
this system of sale of daughters and sisters among the 
Circassians. It would be folly to attempt to disguise 
the manifest evidences of imperfect civilization, and 
the loose hold of social affections and the ties of the 
closest relationship, indicated by such a system. Yet, 
at the same time, it would be folly to insist on testing 
such a people by our own standard, or to assume that 
the Circassian maiden must view her departure for the 
slave-market of Constantinople in the same terrible 
light as an English girl, nurtured under our happier 
system of social and domestic virtues, would look on 
the prospect of being bought and sold, and her life 
destiny made to depend on the barter of a slave mar- 
ket, where he who sold and he who bought must be 
alike strangers to her, and indifferent to any wishes 
she may entertain. 

The whole ideas of the Circassians in regard to 
woman are essentially opposed to those of western civi- 
lization. The death of one may be compromised by 
her slayer at about half the sum which the laws of the 



Circassians admit of being paid in full quittance of the 
crime of manalaughter. The whole customa of salu- 
tation and greetings in like manner illustrate the 
Oriental ideas of tnan'ii entire supremacy, and the 
essential inferiority of woman in every respect; while 
on the border lands of the Caucasu:), the traveller 
aecs the diverse customs of the east and west brought 
into curious contrast, and indeed coUiaion. " Here," for 
example, saysMnDitson, writing from Sympherapol, 
in the Crimea, " was impressed on our minds the 
g'laring difference of euatoms growing out of modem 
Mvilization and those unvarying ones of the Orient. 
The Tartar woman cloaelj veiled, smothered in her 
fe7Tedg6, avoiding the intmsive gaze, and shuffling 
along in her yellow boots or slippers, stops astonished 
at the bold, laughing, open face of the Russian belle 
as she sweeps by in her gay drosky. If you follow 
the former, you will find her descending into some 
filthy, narrow lane, and after picking ter way ingeni- 
ously along through the mud, on the tops of irregular 
stones which render it impassable for any sort of 
vehicle, will slip quietly in at a gate in a high wall, 
which conceals her home and her habits equally 
from the passer. The point of a tile roo^ the top of 
a tree, and the climbing vine, may indicate perhaps 
a dwelhng and a garden ; but for these signs, one 
might consider himself walking in an uncovered 
cellar. The Muscovite lady ascends to the elevated 
plain, where hroad streets, massive buildings, and 
armed soldiers, bespeak wealth and power. She 
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alights, and soon, througli the open windows of an 
aiiy mansion, ia seen whirling in the waltz with an 
amant, sipping tea in a family circle, or reading the 
last French noveL Which of these lives most tends 
to elevate our social condition, and which contributes 
most to the happiness of the sex, I will leave my 
readers to judge, as well as which he would prefer. 
One or the other will soon pass away." 

In the Caucasus itself, the seclusion of the Moslem 
harem is tempered by the freedom of unrestrained 
mountain life, and contrasts less violently with the 
customs of European society ; but whatever is there 
peculiar to the social manners and ideas of the Cir- 
cassian mountaineer, will be adhered to probably as 
long as he maintains his liberty among his native 
mountain fastnesses. 



CHAPTER IV. 

RUSSIAN POLICY. 

The gigantic scale of the Imperial plans for the 
subjugation of Circassia, would seem to hold out 
little hope of its ultimate safety. When, however, 
we observe more closely this colossal power engaged 
in the actual struggle, we find its apparent giant 
strength to be in reality a mixture of " iron and clay," 
We have already seen somewhat of the proceedings 
of General Williamine£^ and the somewhat lame re- 
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suits wiiicb followed from his plana for the subjuga- 
tion of CircasBia. The following record from Mr. 
Bell's journal of bU residence iu Circassia affords 
some insigbt inf« liia further proceedings, and may 
throw some light on the causes which contribnte to 
weaken the apparently overwhelming power of Huasia, 
and to contribute to the safety of the brave maun- 
taineera of the Caucasus. Writing in October 1837, 
Mr. Bell remarks: "Two Euasian deserterB, and a 
prisoner taken from William iueffs army, have been 
here, nnd they inform ns that the Emperor and his 
son, on their way to Tiflis, have been at Ghelenjik, 
where they arrived in a steamer, and remained only 
two days. They were there on Tuesday last during 
the gale; and, duj-ing their stay, a circumatanca 
occurred which cannot, 1 think, but have results for 
this campaign favourable to the Circassians. Almost 
the whole of tho biscnita and provender provided for 
the soldiers and cattle daring the winter have been 
burned. How the fire originated we cannot leam; 
but the soldiers say that the general belief among 
tbeir comrades was, that Williamineff himself had 
caused the biaculls to be burned, to prevent tho Em- 
peror seeing how bis soldiers were cheated, by being 
furniBhed with bread mouldy and full of worms, and 
of which only half the just quantity per man was 
served out to them. These men say further, that the 
treatment of the soldiers of this army is so abotnin- 
ftble, that they had resolved, if the Emperor asked 
them any qoeations, to have cried out with one roica 
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against it; but no such opportunity was afforded 
them. The fire caught also the house in which the 
Emperor was lodged ; and when the soldiers were 
endeavouring to extinguish it, his Majesty said to 
them, * Never mind, my dear friends, it is my mis- 
fortune.' Kind words and short commons I He and 
his sons did not sleep again on shore I They set 
sail for Rediit-kaleh, and thence proceed to Tiflis. I 
presume they will return by Yladi-Kaukass, well 
escorted. 

" Immediately after the fire, Williamineff and his 
army marched out of Ghelenjik, for the purpose, it 
is said, of recrossing the Kfiban, according to orders 
from the Emperor. They are said to be at present 
in Abun. 

" When the news of the Russians having left Ghe- 
lenjik reached this, some youths of the neighbour- 
hood, to the number of six, made a party to go and 
have a shot at them. They returned on the evening 
of the same day, bearing the body of one of their 
number, a youth of eighteen years of age, who had 
just been married I" 

The contrast thus exhibited between the deter- 
mined resolution of the Circassians and their hire- 
ling foes, is sufficiently striking. They fear no 
odds, and are ready at any moment to arm against 
the invader. The dead bridegroom borne back to 
his widowed wife, is an incident such as the poet 
might turn to fine account in picturing the heroic 
defence of liberty in the mountain fastnesses of the 
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Caucaaus; yet, from the veiy way in which it U 
told, we perceive that it was regarded as nolbing ex- 
traordinary. An incident of a different kind, recorded 
by the same traveller, will help to throw light on 
the character of this people for hardy and iodomit- 
able courage: "Innumerable instances of individual 
bravery and heroism," Bays Mr. Bell, "might be 
collected : of these there is no want ; although there 
ia no appearance of a principle of eomhination by 
which greater and more permanent results might be 
produced. I should not give yon the following in- 
stance, bnt that the greater part of the traniiaction 
was witnessed by several people who happened to be 
on the bants of the Ktlban at the time ; and that ia 
an esample of a desperate love of liberty, general 
among Circassians, of whom very few ever allow 
themielves to be made prisoners. A young man of 
Sbapsuk, after killing or wounding several Rnssiant 
in « late affair across the KUban, was made priiutoer 
and carried to Yekaterinodar. There he was quee- 
tioned about, and fnmkly told, all the acts of hostility 
he bad been of late concerned in, pointing ont two of 
the soldiers he had wounded. He was threat«ied 
with death, fettered and thrown into a dungeon. Bnt 
during the night he contrived to free himself from 
bis irona, and to dig a hole through his prison wall, 
by which he got into the incloaure, Tbia was snr- 
ronuded by a wall and ekevaux-de-frise, which he 
rarraonnted by grasping the points of iron in hia 
hands and thtis making a foo^ng, from which he 
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leaped down upon the outer ground. Here lie was 
encountered by two sentries; but snatching up a 
billet of wood that fortunately lay at hand, he felled 
one of the soldiers to the ground with it, escaped 
from the other, and ran towards the Kiiban. On the 
way, three Cossacks attacked him, whom he kept at 
bay with his billet until he reached the river and 
plunged into it. His trials were not yet at an end, 
for some soldiers put off in a small boat in pursuit of 
him, nor would his diving have, in all probability, 
saved him, had he not succeeded in upsetting the 
boat. At length he reached the shore; but finding 
himself in Psadiig — the people of which have made 
terms with the Russians — ^he was so fearful that they 
would capture and deliver him up, that he set off in 
the state of nakedness to which he had been reduced 
in his scuffles, towards his home, which he succeeded 
in reaching in safety." 

There is often a fine chivalrous magnanimity dis- 
played by the Circassians, which, added to their 
patriotic attachment to their mountain home, gives 
ample ground for the high opinions that have been 
expressed regarding them by enthusiastic writers. 
In the nearest valley lying to the north of Anapa, 
the inhabitants owe their chief protection against Rus- 
sian aggression to an intervening range of steep hills, 
covered on their summits with lofty forests, and pre- 
senting precipitous cliffs to the se^ These barriers, 
however, have not prevented the Russians from re- 
peatedly finding their way across the heights, to 
2b 



liliiiiiler and ravage the hamlets. Watches, indeed, 
are kept, and every prGcaulion taken against such 
inroads ; but many of the propiielora of the border 
hamlcta have been reduced nearly to destitution by 
these marauding incursions. NeverlbelcBS, the iii- 
h.'khitants of the plundered villages continue to cling 
to their native rocks and their mountain freedom. 
Karum Itati-SIirza, one of the chiefa of this district, 
lost nine hundred sheep in one of these forays, and 
was thereby deprived of the great hulk of hia pro- 
perly. Yet, when the Russian general offered to 
restore them, on conditions which might have been 
honourably accepted, with Roman fortitude he sent 
back word that the general waa welcome to thetn, 
as he had still enough for all hia wants, and nished 
no favour from him. 

Mr. Ditaon, the American traveller already quoted, 
describes the brave mountaineers of the Caiicasus as 
on a par with the Indians of his own native back- 
woods ; and, influenced by the courtesies and repre- 
sentations of his Russian hoHts, he seems to have 
regarded the attempt to enslave them, and reduce 
their country to a Kussian province, as equally 
defensible and just with the encroachments of the 
American emigrants on the forest and prairie haunts 
of the Rod Indian. " Prince Kotsohobey," he re- 
marks, " took me in his carriage, and gave me some 
advice concerning my intended journey into the 
mountains, hut spoke of dangers, which Baron Nico- 
laif aasured me I ought not to apprehend. Prince 
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Kotsohobey said : * These Circassians are just like 
your American Indians — as un tameable and unci- 
vilized — and, owing to their natural energy of cha- 
racter, extermination only would keep them quiet; 
or that if they came under Russian rule, the only 
safe policy would be to employ their wild and warlike 
tastes against others/ 1 saw one of them to-day 
riding through the streets a steed as fiery as himself. 
They flew away together like the wind and clouds, 
and seemed but one. The rider knew his animal, 
and the animal his rider, who, as they swept along 
bv rae, seemed little else than a stream of silver 
light, for his clothes were covered with silver lace, 
and his arms were of silver and steel. I told 
Prince Kotsohobey that the wild spirit of our Indians 
found vent in flying the plains for the buifalo — their 
cunning, in trapping the beaver. How well these 
sports are suited to their natures I" 

In other passages, the same writer speaks of the 
Circassians as " these robber hordes of the hills," 
and describes them as ready, whenever anything is 
to be gained, for night assaults or private murders I 
So strangely difl*erent are the aspects of the same 
thing seen from different points, and through a colour- 
ing medium. The same author, however, states, 
what is all the more satisfactory and trustworthy 
for coming from such an authority : " The extent of 
their country is small, yet I believe much more vast 
than the casual reader is apt to imagine ; and is of a 
wildness and ruggedness that cannot be conceived of 
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till seen, Bnd, when Tisiled, cannot fail to arouse a 
wonder tliat, even after aforty years' war, the Russians 
have been able to obtain a foot of the soiL The 
heights are inaecesfiiblc to their cAvalry, the deep 
gorges are inipnasable to their artil'.ery, Thua, with 
the exception of two narrow ways, this range of dark 
and tangled ravinen, and black and frightful clifis, 
inhospitahlo in every aspect bnt to those whose 
houieti they are — having a mean breadth of two 
hundred miles, a length of eight hundred miles, a 
Burface of five thousand leagues — remains, from itd 
rcry nuture, almost literally free to its rude, unculti- 
vated tribes." Such an opinion, expressed by a writer 
whose work betrays an undidgulsed sympathy with 
the Kassian invadera, b well calculated to cheer the 
minda of those whose more generous sympathies are 
with the oppressed andunjustly invaded mountaineers. 
Some of the accounts furnished by Mr. Bell, of the 
more distinguished Circassians with whom he had 
intercourse, serve to throw much additional light on 
the national character, the bravery, and also the 
superstitious faith of this people. One of his Cir- 
cassian hosts, of whom he speaks at some length, 
waa Ratflk Hatlav, a hero of singular daring : " My 
present estimable host, Ratflk Ilatfav," saya he, 
" narrates, with regard to Shautkhur, a fabulous 
story of its first occupant having been a youth of 
great bodily delicacy, but singular intrepidity, who 
was advised to spend the night upon a bridge over 
some neighbouring stream, where be witnessed the 
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appalling spectacle of a combat between two hosts of 
Jins^ or returned spirits ; of his having refused obe- 
dience to the mandate of the chief of the Jins ; of a 
beautiful girl having met him on the bridge, and 
received of him encouragement in her dread to cross 
it on that night of horrors ; of these two having 
subsequently been married, and their progeny having 
been the occupants of the celebrated city from which 
they emigrated to Temegui, where their descendants 
resided, who now form the princely sept of BMatiik. 
As for the city, or rather village, all that now remains 
to be seen of it is a fosse, enclosing some eight to ten 
acres, between the streams Nefil and Psebebs. I can 
readily forego the labour of making a couple of days* 
journey, in the present inclement weather, to see 
such a sight ; but as to the hunting on the Kiiban, 
my curiosity has been greatly stimulated by Hattav 
(who, in this respect, promises to rival * General 
Boon, the backwoodsman of Kentucky') having shown 
me the stump of a horn (a portion of which I shall 
carry home), and given me the description of an 
animal which I cannot conceive to be any other 
than that giant of the cervi^ the elk, which, he says, 
abounds on the low, reedy, rich lands on each side of 
the Kiiban. 

" In one of his many hunting excursions occurred 
an incident for which, as well as many other valorous 
deeds, I have often heard his fame through Shamuz 
and others ; and lumng now got more particulars, I 
shall relate H^ J|||rillHI|dtet^ incredulity mtk 



which such marvelloaB tales may be met by some; 
becaase, for thnae who desire to have a solutioD of the 
mystery of such protracted reBiatance of the Circas- 
sians to Russia, I cannot find any others — in the 
absence of all organization and means for catUag 
forth, on invasion, the physical strength of the popu- 
lation — than the strong sense of social obligation 
which appears to be impressed upon every one, and 
the rivalry of heroism among the numerous brave 
individuals ; which heroism not only thins the ranks 
of the enemy, and imposes upon him a cautious re- 
spect, but gives ever a phieniK-hirth to successive 
galaxies of heroes. But to my tale. 

" Hattav and nine companions having determined 
' tiieir pleasure in these reedy lands' (equally dan- 
gerous with those of Otterboiirne of old) ' some 
summer days to take,' had approached the Ktlban 
for that purpose ; and after two days' hunting, in 
which they had killed and prepared for carriage 
thirty to forty elks, they had set forth for their sport 
on the third morning, when Hattav and a friend got 
separated from the rest, and soon after encountered a 
body of Russian military, consisting of about fifty 
infantry and three hundred Cossacks, sent across the 
river by portable boats to capture the party. The 
two hunters were on foot, which put escape out of the 
question, and surrendering was for them as much so. 
While the enemy was at a distance, they retreated, 
firing from iavouring localities Upon the most ventur- 
ous. The two ofBcers of the troops then getting 
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impatient at seeing their men fall, put themselves at 
the head of the Cossacks, and advanced with them 
more rapidly ; but both having been shot dead, the 
ardour of their followers cooled, and the infantry 
made a movement for surrounding the two hunters, 
who then placed themselves back to back, and loaded 
and fired by agreement alternately, bringing down a 
man at every shot. At length, however, their con- 
dition got so desperate from the expenditure of their 
ammunition, and one of them being severely wounded, 
that he advised Hattav to attempt to escape ; but this 
he refused to do, and after having fired their last 
shot, and kept the Russians for some time at bay 
by feints, they were both captured, when Hattav, as 
being unwounded and still thought dangerous, was 
flecored by cords, and both were carried into Russia, 
where they remained some months, until exchanged 
for three Russian prisoners. The clothes of both 
(Hattav kept his as a token of remembrance) were 
riddled by balls, only two of which took efi*ect, graz- 
ing the side and piercing the thigh of Hattav^s 
friend ; while of the Russians there were the two 
officers killed, and about fifteen soldiers killed and 
wounded. This wonderful display of the superiority 
of the rifle over the musket in such desultory fight- 
ing, and of the fear of such a body of Russians to 
come to close quarters with the sabres and daggers 
of two desperate- Circassians, occupied several hours, 
having lasted from soon after the time the two friends 
left their couch among the reeds in a spring morning 
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till nearly ni id- day. I need scarcely say that Hattav 
ii^afamcdnhot; heposDesees, moreover, great. Btrength i 
and agility of body, and a very lively and energetic 
chamcter. 

" I fihonid lire you, and perlinps myself too, in ^ 
attempting to record all the heroes of whose prowess ' 
I have heard ; yet I feel tempted to add, in refer- , 
ence to Ofiman of Tejaghuz in November last, that in 
the distresMingly paralytic state, in consequence of a 
fall.iu which he left me, he wont directly to the field I 
of battle and remained there, sliaring in the war&re 
till the Russians evacuated the country ; and that he ' 
has since — though little or no better — been on an 
expedition againflt the cattle of the garrison of Dobo, ' 
where, in an encounter with the Rusaians, he received 
a muskct-ball in the shoTilder, of which his comrades 
knew nothing tiil they had reached his home, where 
he mentioned hid wound for the first time. I forbear 
lo tJiU you particularly, though attested by numbers, 
how a slight and weak-looking man, Melish of Stlkkwa, 
who 13 so lame and indisposed from an old wound, 
which gives him great and incessant pain, that be 
cannot move about but on horseback, rescued alone, 
during the last sortie of the Russians from Anapa, a 
woman and four girls from a party of from forty to 
fifty cavalry who had surprised their hamlets !" 

Of Hatlav, who escaped in exchange for Russian 
prisoners, notwithstanding his having given the 
Russians such abundant cause for seeking to retaliate 
on him their fiercest revense, Mr. Bell gives «1| 
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pleasing account. His wife and he were warmly at- 
tached to one another, notwithstanding the ungallant 
ideas entertained bv him, in common with all Circas- 
sians, as to the social rights and position of woman. 
The terms in which Mr. Bell speaks of both, con- 
trast, indeed, strikingly with the comparison of the 
whole people, by the American, to the rude savages of 
his own country's unexplored forests : " He being a 
good Mussulman, a remarkably brave warrior, a kind 
husband, a most generous friend, a lively companion, 
and an active, industrious person in both public and 
private affairs ; and she a fond, dutiful, cheerful 
wife and very clever housekeeper." After describ- 
ing their kindness, not only to a houseful of nephews 
and nieces, but even to a young Polish serf, it is no 
wonder that the English traveller should conclude 
with the wish, " Heaven grant them still a long lease 
of their plenty and content, unembittered by the domi- 
nation of the Muscovite I" 
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The poetical mythology of the aiiuient Greeks pic- . 
tured amid the ginnt mountains of the Caucaaus, the ' 
towering steep which reached to Olympus, and, amid 
its todty heights, the fabled Prometheus lay bound 
and tortured by the avenging gods, for stealing fire 
from hearen. No trace of classic fable, however, | 
preserves any local memory of such fancies among ' 
the dwellers on these far-famed heiglils ; but all have .1 
been replamd by Oriental legend and Mohammedan ' 
superstition. 

The Circassians have been spolten of as Uassu]- 
men, and from their reverence for the Koran, and 
their strong attachment to Turkish, in opposition to 
Russian manners, intercourse, or alliance, this is cor- 
rect. Their religion, however, would probably appear 
to a true Mussulman of Constantinople as of a very 
piebald character, The Lesghians, a race having a 
mixture of Tartar blood, and occupying the south- 
eastern range of the Caucasian chain, are, indeed, 
for the most part, fanatic Mussulmen, and the eame 
is said to be the case with the Tchetchentzes, who 
occupy the country enclosed by the Terek and Cas- 
pian. Among the true Circassians, however, the 
popular creed seems to he of a very loose and unde- 
fined character, embracing many ruda aOMTBtiUoaB 
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beliefs, and consisting, in its religious observances, 
for the most part, of a few forms and ceremonies 
relative to fasts and funeral rites, compounded alike 
from those of Mohammedanism and of the Greek 
Church. 

A few selections from the narratives of travellers 
will serve to illustrate this rude form of religiofw 
belief, in addition to some of the allusions to Jins and 
other goblin spirits already referred to. " In ascend- 
ing the small valley of KwaiF," says Mr. Bell, " to 
seek quarters for the night, I saw parties of people 
diverging from it for their homes. We then came to 
a lofty pole, which was firmly planted in the ground. 
On the upper end was transfixed the head of a goat, 
whose skin stretched by sticks waved from the pole 
like a banner in the breeze; close at hand was a 
sort of canopy formed by four poles, with a flat roof of 
branches and leaves thickly intertwined, and a small 
circular inclosure of stout wicker-work. The latter 
I found to be the sacred spot on which the goat had 
received his blessed death by a thunderbolt, while 
his mortal remains — saving the head and skin afore- 
mentioned — were inclosed in the roof of the canopy. 
Immediately adjoining these trophies, a large circular 
space of the grass, trodden and withered, showed 
where the males and females of the neighbourhood 
had danced and feasted during the three preceding 
days, in commemoration of the honour conferred on 
this valley by Tshibl§, the spirit of thunder. 
«^ « Although this relic of ancient superstition has 
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j,-oijc out of respect in the more Btrictlj Mnssutman 
portiona of the coast, yet tbeemployment of thenajne 
of thunder, TsliiblS, as an asseveration in conversa- 
tion, is common throughout the coast. From Pahat 
to AVa'ia, is the portion in which the greatest remaina 
of Christianity mingled with such other ritea are Btill 
to be found." 

Again, the Biimo traveller describes an equally 
characteristic specimen of the native admixture of 
Christian or Musauhnan rites with superstitious ob- 
aervancea alien alike to both : " Luca,'' says be, 
" has just been attending a celebration at one of the 
numerous crosses in this part of the country, eacb of 
which it appears has its special day. The rites 
appear to be a niisture of those of Christianity and 
of Home other faith. On this occa^iion only about 
fifty persons were present, each of whom, who is head 
of a family, brought with him a table or tables for 
refreahinenta. Besides these, two or three goats were 
Bacrificed, lighted tapers being placed at their heads 
at the time, while olhers were placed on the cross. 
At a short distance from the latter the tables were 
arranged, and each person on passing them took off 
his bonnet; but no one approached the cross excepting 
some three or four individuals, who said aloud a short 
prayer — an invocation to the Deity for the averting 
from them of war, pestilence, and every other evil, 
and sending them plenteous harvest and happiness. 
On approaching the cross and saying the prayer, one 
of these individuals held in one hand some of tha 
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eatables taken from the tables, and in thd other a 
bowl of the national drink, shuat, which were then 
distributed among the congregation. A reaction in 
favour of this their ancient religion, is, it appears, 
now prevalent, not only here, but in other localities 
towards the north ; many of the people exclaiming, 
that it is since the neglect of its rites that all their 
present distress has come upon them. At Semez, a 
similar but greater celebration of the rites consecrated 
to Tshibl^ the spirit of thunder, than what I before 
mentioned, has just been held, in consequence of 
three horses having been killed and a tree struck." 

Mr. Bell gives a report of an interesting conver- 
sation which he had with one of his Circassian hosts 
on the subject of religion, showing not only an in- 
quiring and liberal mind, but also an ardent desire 
for some knowledge of divine truth, such as is calcu- 
lated to fill the Christian's mind with sadness, at the 
thought of a noble people such as this being left with 
no better hope to cheer them in a dying hour, or 
guide them amid the temptations and vicissitudes of 
life, than such as their vague superstitions present. 
The Circassian appealed to his English guest to tell 
him if God had given no more than one book to 
men ? The conversation which ensued showed an 
honest and iiscriminating recognition of moral prin- 
ciples and motives of action, and a very clear appli- 
cation to the subject of his inquiry of the Scripture 
maxim, " The tree is known by its fruits ; for men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles." 
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" His drift," says Mr. Bdl, " which I did not see at' 
first, soon became apparent — nBinely, something tO' 
steer by in the wa ri ofhi feiith; for, saidhe, 
Turks 9ay that n, a Gh ai r, niu^t be doomed I 
to hell ; hut yo ref ed h her day, to give medi- 
cine fur a parti t p rpo e. because it ia a great' 
crime; and you h w y buy slaves that you' 

may set them ] b h reas a trifling gaio' 

would have induced a Turk to give the medicine 
and he would make slavesi of all of a different creed,! 
believing that Paradise is for those of his faith only. 
I fear he does not tell us Ike truth.' " 

It is Bad to think of such an earnest inquirer 
bowing down to an imaginary Tshible, the spirit of 
thunder. Tet such is apparently what must be 
gnrdpd as the Circaasian deity. Mr. ISell thus 
scribes his first attendance on Divine service in the 
Caucasus ; a thing apparently of rare occurrence, as 
this opportunity did not occur till be had been a con- 
siderable time in the country. " About raid-day," 
Bays the traveller, " I set out on foot attended by my 
host, by Indar-okO Kaspoiet, all the males of our 
hamlet, and sundry others ; and on the way down 
our glen we were joined by many roore, some of 
whom bore on their heads tables covered ivitb loaves 
of bread or masses of pasta. A younj man pre- 
ceded u3 to place stepping- stones for rae — the only 
one shod — across the many windings of the stream, 
then swollen by the heavy equinoctial rains we hsTe 
had. A short walk along the side of the valley of 
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the Psliat brought us into an ancient portion of the 
neighbouring oak forest, among whose venerable 
trees were assembled several men proportionably as 
aged, besides a host of younger ones and of boys — 
forming together a congregation of a hundred and 
twenty or thirty, some of whom were seated on fallen 
trees, and others on branches strewn on the ground, 
and forming two sides of a square, at some little dis- 
tance from the largest tree ; beside which stood erect 
one cross, while against it were laid numerous disused 
ones, which had served the sacred purpose in their 
day, and are now consecrated to * decay's slow ravage.' 
" On our entering these sacred precincts, all who 
were seated arose and stood till I had taken my seat 
on a cloak spread for me on some foliage. Several 
of those who arrived afterwards lifted their caps in 
salutation, instead of raising the right hand to the 
head, as is commonly done. In front of the cross 
were ranged, in rows, from forty to fifty small tables 
covered, like those I have mentioned, with loaves of 
bread and masses of pasta ; and behind it hung from 
a transverse beam sundry large kettles over a blazing 
fire : close at hand were two goats tied — the sacrifice 
of the day — impatiently awaiting their fate; and 
numerous dogs (sure of something falling to their 
share) prowled around, and gave occupation to the 
boys in scaring them from the tables. As for the 
men, after conversing for some time within the place 
of assembly, parties of them at length retired beyond 
it to discuss their private affairs ; while — so little of 



tliB ' bninp of veneration ' do these children of nature 
poHsess — Beveral occupied thetedioua interval of time 
in preparing Buddlc- straps, and luy neighbour Kas- 
polet in arranging anew my sabre-girtli. The time 
that elapsed may be imagined from the fact of the 
cauldrons having been set to hoil ahout the time of 
our assembling, and the goat8 that were to be con- 
Bigned to them not having been sacrificed till a con- 
siderable time after. This waa done in the same way 
aa on the fgte of the Crosa. An invoeation waa then 
made to llie Spirit of Thunder by those few who bad 
charge of the tables, and who remained uncovered 
throughout, interceding for general protection, aod 
that the bolt, as well as every olber evil, might be 
averted from them and their families. Immediately 
afterwards two large cakes were served to rac, along 
with a bowl of shuat (miUet-flour, honey and water 
fermented), and then a general distribution of these 
refreshments was made to all assembled, down to the 
very youngest boys, and the beverage continued to 
be circulated around from time to time until the meat 
was cooked. During this interval also, the old men, 
after having been some time congregated together, 
appeared to have instructed a younger one, who, in a 
rapid address to us, announced three approaching 
ISte-daye, and the number and kind of victims {goats 
or bullocks) requisite for each ; as so many for the 
cross, eo many for abundance, and so many for avert- 
ing the plague. 

" Another long interval ensued before the contents 
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of the kettles were ready, and at lengdi the consum* 
mation so desired, hy me at least, was attained, when 
the chief priest (if one may so call the busy indivi- 
dual in shirt and drawers among the tahles) cut the 
meat in such portions as afforded to every tahle an 
equal one. On that destined for Easpolet and me 
there were placed half-a-dozen large loaves of excel- 
lent bread, which, except the one cut for us, our host 
was allowed to bring home for my use. As for the 
bread and pasta of the other tables (which were all 
as plenteously provided), the repast was scarce well 
begun, when there were applications made for them 
by those who had contributed the goats, and who filled 
several cloaks with the contributions made. Shuat 
was liberally served while we ate, and immediately 
upon our being done the whole assembly dispersed." 
The custom of religious sacrifices seems to form a 
part of all the sacred proceedings of the Circassians, 
while along with these some of their f&tes and ob- 
servances partake of a Hebrew character, and might, 
in the eye of some fanciful travellers, seem to afford 
traces of a portion of the long lost ten tribes, who 
are so frequently looked for even now in the remoter 
regions of Asia. The same traveller. Whose interest- 
ing journal has already supplied some striking illus- 
trations of the ill-defined creed and religious observ- 
ances of these mountaineers, thus describes a religious 
fdte of a peculiar character, at which he was present. 
" It may be called," he says, " the Feast of Presen- 
tation; and one fond of tracing descents might 
2c 
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assign to it a Jewisb one, and hold it but a. comine- 
morstion of the sacrifice of Abraham ; for the usage 
here is that every boy, after a certain age, ' be pre- 
sented to God' at thia i&le, and that an animal Lb 
sacrificed for him ; aad such consideration baa thin 
usage attained, that even those who profess tbem- 
Belves MusAubuans, and hold all these observances 
somewhat in aversion, as ' not ordaiued by their book,' 
are constrained, either by the force of habit or the 
influence of the opinion of the majority, to comply 
with it. Thus my present kind host, Zekwahaz-oku, 
one of this claaa, to-day presented his son. The 
place of meeting was again in the valley of the Pshat, 
on a green, where a grove of veuerable oaka forma 
one of nature's owq solemn sanctuaries for worship. 
In the midst of it stands a cross [decayed ones reclin- 
ing behind), and before it were ag^n ranged the 
tables, covered with bavea of bread or masses of 
pasta, as they were brought by difierent parties from 
the hamleta around ; and I observed that many (not 
all) of those who carried them, after handing them to 
the priest, took o£F their caps, kneeled before the 
cross, and bowed their foreheads to the ground. 

"At a short distance on one side of these sacred 
precincts, a rural couch was spread for me, and on 
the other the females, who began to arrive soon after 
me, and might amount, in all, to about sixty, old and 
young, ranged themselves — the matrons on the green 
round a fire, and the girls on the verge of a thicket 
adjoining. The ceremonial, which was more solemn 
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than on the other occasion, commenced as formerly, 
with a short petition to the ' Great God' (Ta skho) 
for the conferring of every hlessing and the ayerting 
of every evil. The chief priest, in pronouncing it, 
held forward towards the cross in his right hand a 
wooden goblet (of the same form as those used in 
our church service) filled with shuat, and in his left 
a large cake of unleavened bread, which he then 
handed to his attendants, and received from them five 
or six times successively other goblets and cakes, 
over which the same benediction was said, and re- 
peated aloud by all the congregation, who had placed 
themselves in ranks behind the priest on their knees, 
and with their caps oflF, bowing their foreheads to the 
ground at the termination of each benediction, as did 
the matrons also. The shuat and cakes were then 
distributed to all of us. The victims — namely, a calf, 
a sheep, and two goats — were next brought in front 
of the cross, each held by a couple of men, while the 
priest pronounced a benediction over each, poured 
upon its forehead some shuat from one of the goblets, 
and singed some of its hair there with one of the 
waxen tapers which burned at the foot of the tree 
behind the cross. They were then led away to be 
slaughtered, which was the signal for the congre- 
gation dispersing rather tumultuously — at least the 
younger portion of it — some of whom went to aid in 
the cutting up and preparing of the meat in a row of 
large kettles, and others to amuse themselves till it 
was ready, by racing, leaping, &c. i while the seniors 
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Spent tha interval in conversational parties. As for 
the chief priest, who purformed hia duties with con- 
Bidenible dignity, he remained during all the time 
erect in front of the cross and tahles, hia head un- 
covered, a mantle over his shoulders, and a staff in 
hia hand, directing iiia aasiatantH ia their duties, not 
the least important part of which appeared to be an 
equal distribution of the meat among the numerous 
tables, of which there were about sixty. Over each 
of them a benediction was pronounced by the priest 
before they were served to us on the green around — 
to the females as well as males — along with abund- 
ance of shuat. Our repast as formerly waa scarcely 
well begun, when those who had contributed the 
animal portion of it made a circuit to peLition for the 
abundant surplus of our bread and pasta ; and it was 
no sooner ended than the assembly dispersed. The 
number present on this occasion might be from four 
to five hundred. Last year I am told there were five 
times as many, and that dancing, horse-racing, marfe. 
firing, &c., formed the amusements. The deficiency 
in attendance this year is attributed to the increasing 
distress and anxiety caused by the progress of the 
Russians, who, by-the-by, were uoi forgotten in the 
prayers, it having been petitioned that they might 
'be struck with blindness.' " 

Since Mr. Bell's visit to the Caucasus the Russians 
have continued their inroads without interruption, 
though not without effectual resistance and frequent 
defeat. But a new character has been given to tho 
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resistance of the Circassians, as well as of the neigh- 
bouring tribes of the Eastern Caucasus, by the ele- 
ments of religious enthusiasm and fanatic zeal being 
brought to the aid of their brave patriotism, under 
the influence of more than one prophet-leader, armed, 
like the founder of the Moslem's faith, with the 
Koran in one hand and the sword in the other. This 
religious spirit, bursting out with all the fervour of 
religious and national fanaticism, has marked the 
struggle of the Caucasians for their independence 
long prior to the deceitful treaty of Adrianople, by 
means of which the Eussians sought to give a legal 
colouring to their aggressions. It is now nearly 
eighty years since Sheik Mansoor made his way from 
Bagdad to the Caucasus, preaching a crusade against 
the Muscovites. In 1791 he was taken prisoner, 
and sent to a monastery on the White Sea, where he 
died. In 1823, a Bucharian scholar, called Hasma- 
homet, came and obtained many followers, among 
whom was Kaseemoolah, who agitated a war with 
Russia, and gained to his standard seven thousand 
men. He then attacked the fortress of Wnezapnaia, 
and slaughtered many of the inhabitants ; afi:erwards 
went to the town of K4slar and plundered it; but 
he was finally defeated by General Kahanoff, in the 
vicinity of the fort Boomaya. In 1832, Baron 
Hosen led an expedition against him, and stormed 
the village Gymroc, where he abode. It was a most 
brilliant but sanguinary affair. General Albrant 
lost here his arm, and Kaseemoolah was killed ; he 
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vtia fbund dead in a house, his left hand grasping 
his beard, and hia right a. two-edged cama, Gum- 
zalhek took his place ; but having fled, aftsr being 
defeated by the RuBsiana at Gulsatel, was killed by 
some of his onii sect at Hoonzab. 

Gumzalbek is said to have been a very able 
leader, but with more ambition than religion. The 
immediate cause of hia death was this : At Hoonzah 
he met with a very lovely woman, the widow of the 
chief just deceased, and he sought to marry her. 
She, however, assured him that her grief; as well 
as other reasons, must prevent it. He did not desist 
in hia suit, and was about to take her by force; which, 
reachiog the ears of the beautiful au£R:rcr, caused her 
to collect the aervants about her, and demand of them 
the death of her persecutor ; saying to them, " Ye 
are worse than women if ye have not the strength 
and courage to defend the wife of your lamented 
master." One of them, named Hadgemuzad, inspired 
by her charms, took at once the oath [so sacred with 
all this people), to kill Gumzalbek at the very next 
mosque service. Gumzalbek having suspidone, gave 
orders, but unavailingly, that all who came to the 
mosque should come unarmed. Hadgemuzad con- 
cealed a pistol in his bosom, and when all were 
kneeling, he shot the chief dead. The widow lives 
with one she loves better. 

Schamil, the Abd-el-Kader of the eastern tribes, 
now rises up, and more than fills the place of Gum- 
zalbek or Hasmahomet He is a native of the same 
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village in which Kaseemoolah was killed — in the 
commune of Eoesooboo* He was a peasant, his 
parents were very poor, and he gained a livelihood 
by dancing in the streets and selling fruits. He also 
studied Arabic, and was such a proficient that he be- 
came the most eminent disciple of Gumzalbek ; and 
when the latter was killed, was looked to as his best 
successor. He has now for years been a successful 
leader of the Circassians, and among them he bears 
a charmed name. Some of the Russians, however, 
say that he never appears personally in combat, but 
only gives general directions ; and yet they tell the 
following story about his method of gaining power 
over the minds of his followers :-« 

A great attack was to be made on a Russian 
encampment. When the morning came, Schamil 
caused it to be reported that he was dead, but that 
in dying he had left word that they should not fail 
to carry out his plans, and his spirit would be with 
them accordingly. They went, disheartened, to the 
scene of battle. Schamil watched them at a distance, 
and on the instant when he saw that they wavered, 
he descended from the mountains, and as his white 
charger came sweeping over the plains, all thought 
it bore his spirit, and the cry of Schamil I Schamil I 
rang along the battling lines, hung above the sounds 
of strife, and electrified every heart ; but when his 
bright sabre like lightning was seen cleaving the 
enemy, his hosts became invincible ; they fought like 
roadmen, and were everywhere victorious. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

DEFENCE OF TOE CADCASCS. 

" The expedition of Salta," says Mr, Ditson in Hi 
tour to the Caucasus, " in which Schamil and PrincD 
TVoronsofF were bo conspicuous, is connidei'ed the 
most memorable that has distinguiahed the iirm>r of 
the Caucasus. I will give an outline of it, as well 
Bs I can malie it up, from various accouats I had 
from Russians who were connectfid with it : — 

" Salta waa one of those strongholds of the Cit- 
caaaians, the taiing of which was deemed one of the 
moet important events in the history of the Caucasian 
war. Its subjugation was of such moment, that 
Prince Woronsofif himself passed that mighty chain 
of mountains which has so long been the seat of those 
fierce struggles that have moved the world with 
wonder, pity, and aBlonishment, and led or directed 
in person the CKpedition set against it. The Prince 
was then suffering from ill health, and much was 
done and swd to deter him from the long and dan- 
gerous journey and hazardous enterprise ; bnt he 
knew too well the character of the person who com- 
manded the enemy, to trust it to others less experi- 
enced in the art of war than himself. Besides, 
he was aware that many of his officers and good 
soldiers were to perish in the attack. He knew, too, 
that his presence would overawe the soldier wha 
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would tear nothing, obey nothing, feai* nothing but 
the command of his superior, while it would inspire 
confidence and courage in the officers, assured that 
each noble deed of daring would neither escape his 
notice nor go unrewarded. 

With such feelings as these, he bade an affectionate 
adieu to his accomplished princess (who, from the 
high balcony of the palace, watched him till, descend- 
ing to the banks of the Kur, he was lost to sight), 
and for the hundredth time passing that rapid stream 
which hurries on through the valley of Tiflis, and 
rolls its roaring waters between the rugged hills and 
rocky ravines of the capital of New Eussia, he com- 
menced his journey. Wearisome though it might 
be, it lay along one of the most picturesque routes 
which could possibly be formed by the combining of 
all that is sublime and majestic in natural scenery 
with the ingenuity of man. He reached the northern 
side of the Caucusus, and descended into the plains 
of Kabardit, where he joined the forces prepared for 
the expedition. When the news arrived of his near 
approach, the utmost joy and enthusiasm pervaded 
every bosom. Each battalion, drawn up in order 
under its respective commanders, showed to double 
advantage, as the light of a clear and serene sky fell 
on the burnished arms of the waiting mass, already 
animated by the tidings that he who had foiled Napo- 
leon was to be their leader ; and when he came to 
enter beCireoAjliiete long, firm lines of devoted sol- 

Qlie accord, the whole presented 
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firms, it was a sad but ttrilling aight, though it waa 
observed that he sat more erect in his saddle, and 
that a gleam of satisfaction and content passed over 
his noble face. On the following day, at early light, 
the drums beat to arma. The rapid movement of the 
officialn, the gathering of luggage- cart 3, the nmnerons 
couples that wore seen at the cottage doora leaTe- 
taking, showed that a march of the army was about 
to cemmence,; and when the sun went down, bright 
weapons and white tents were seen glialening far 
away, on the brow of an elevated range of land that 
looked towards the hills of the Lesghini. 

For some days their course was along the fertile 
saTannas of ChechentBy,. with the Terek on the lefV, 
hurrying its well-ataoked waters to the Caspian; 
while those bold peaks and jagged passsea which 
bad been so long contested and yielded up, one by 
one, as the heart's life-blood, to the superior force 
and genius of the Russians, lay on their right. 

At length they turned from the plains, and 
entered those long mountain defiles, whose sterile 
iind sombre sides, and sunless twin ravines, where 
the bat flies by day, and where night adds little to 
their gloom, show them ao unworthy of the wealth 
that has been expended on them ; and, continning 
their route, now more difficult, though free from 
those fierce enemies which had long since, by similar 
expeditions, been driven out from it, finally entered 
the territory of Lesghini, and in two days more were 
near the scene of a new memorable event. 
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The Lesghini — the most savage and fearless 
tribes of all that dwell on this great wall, which 
seems intended by the Creator to mark the boundary 
of a nation, and to be inhabited by a people (till, at 
least, a new civilization should dawn upon the earth) 
wild as the fastnesses they were to defend — ^knowing 
of the invader's step, whose noise to their ears was 
like that of the rushing wind through a well-clothed 
forest, came gathering from hill and vale, and moun- 
tain crag, and serial table -land, as the alarm fires 
from the watch-towers which crowned each giddy 
height, blazed up with fitful and portentous aspect, 
sent their light along from peak to peak, and spread 
over the heavens a tint blood-red and significant^ 
which, reflected back from the shifting clouds, spread 
a lurid and fearful glow over the gloom of the deepest 
glens, and into the very mists of those hidden caverns, 
fit only for the wild beasts, but inhabited by a hunted 
people, and now echoing to the sound of human feet 
hurrying to battle. They came as the locusts borne 
on the sirocco ; they sprang up from places where 
none but a mountaineer would have dreamed that 
mortal dwelt ; and as stars come out as the shades of 
evening advance, so appeared these sons of the hills, 
covered with glistening arms, when a foe, who sought 
to bring the night of oppression upon them, drew his 
dark folds about their homes. 

Salta was the place of rendezvous, and here the 
brave Schamil, the Napoleon of the Circassians, ga- 
thered his faithful followers, and awaited the enemy. 




Salta 13 situated in tie heart of tbat vast congre- 
gation of niountaina which fill up the greater por- 
tion of the region between longifnde 63" and 6fi" E., 
and latitado 41° and 43° N. Id the gradual retreat of 
the inhabitants as tbe Russians from year to year 
advanced their pontg, Scbamil had pitched upon thia 
position, not only for its great beauty, but because it 
coidd easily be made defensible, there being but one 
approach to it where a force of any magnitude could 
manceu^Tc — that on the east ; for to the north and 
south nature had reared her adamantine walls to 
such a height that the eagle only knew their summits ; 
while to the westward the little sparkling rivulet of 
file Koucy, which came down from the valley above, 
cheering with its ceaseless musie the children of the 
plain as well as the villagers of Salta, as it passed 
through the centre of the town and around the 
temple of the prophet, descended over precipitous 
rocks, which shut up that pass, and was lost to sight 
long beJore the sound of its successive falls ceased 
to come back upon the ear, or the mist which ascended 
from it ceased to be seen rising up the sides of the 
gorge that seemed cleft solely for its passage. Thus 
hemmed in, it was to them for a time as the vale of 
Kasselaa. 

The Eouey, which fertilized the soil, and gave 
to the faithful the daily means of purifying them- 
selvea according to the injunctions of the prophet, 
hurried away from this green spot, and soon joined 
a river of the same name; then, conUnuing north- 
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ward till fr^ from its mountain boundaries, it wound 
away eastward through some broad plains, and entered 
the Caspian Sea. 

A short distance from Salta, up the valley of 
this stream, a little path, known only to the natives, 
turned suddenly to the left, skirted along in its 
abrupt ascent the edge of a projecting ledge of rocks, 
called the coup de main^ that overhung the open 
space, the scene of the Russian encampment, and then 
retreating, led the way to more distant heights and 
far-off valleys. Through this the womeh and chil- 
dren had disappeared on the approach of the enemy, 
and by this the great captain and his few surviving 
warriors eventually saved their lives, and breathed 
again that pure air which seems to brace them for 
fresh combat. 

When, after the years of long and fruitless con- 
tests on the frontier already spoken of, Schamil 
raised here his standard, hundreds of the Lesghini — 
who love war neither for glory, pay, nor honours, 
but for its mere excitement — ^flocked around it as the 
palladium of liberty, or, more truthfully, of rapine 
and plunder, built here their little castellated houses, 
and surrounded the whole by a strong wall. 

The town and fortifications arose as by magic; 
they were not of slight structure, but firm like the 
rocks around them, from which the labourers had 
derived instruction; and the prolonged batterings 
they afterwards endured showed how well the work 
had been done, and with how much skill planned. 
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This, however, was not all that naa relied on. At 
different distances oiitaide the walls, large pitfalla 
were dug and slightly covered with brushwood, over 
which neither cavalry nor artillery could pass. From 
within the walls, underneath them, and under the 
ground, were also dug long galleriea and chambers, 
which extended far out into the plain, hai'ing over- 
head nuinerons apertures, just large enough for the 
passage of the barrel of a musket. 

In such a position, girded by snch strength and 
covert ways; with numerous cannon that had bceu 
from time to time clandestinely eupplled to them by 
the Turks ; with gunners, and engineers, and oEScers 
the high-spirited Poles had sent among them ; with 
the temple and standard of the prophet in their 
midst; their hatred of the north men and natural 
aversion to the strides of civilization; and, above 
all, with Schamil for their leader, and his charmed 
name and presence to inspire them, we can well 
imagine that, in the fullest confidence of success, thev 
awaited patiently the approach of the enemy. 

On the evening preceding the battle, Schamll called 
together his ofRcers and addressed them aH follows : — 

' Our brethren westward have ceased hostilities. 
They have submitted, at least seemingly, to wear 
patiently the chain which never ceases to gall them. 
Their full-blood steeds which were wont to bear them 
nobly over these wild passes, and fiercely In battle, 
you will now see on the plain roads drudging for 
their enemies. Our nation, thus far, has made due 
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oblations to the standard of our propHet, and has 
never bestowed upon it churlish honour; for which 
reason his strong arm has drawn for us the string of 
our bows, made tough the steel of our knives, and 
turned from our bodies the pointed weapons and iron 
messengers of our foe. Our beacon-fires burned 
brightly last night, and the faithful have gathered as 
to a feast, and we are numberless ; for the prophet is 
with us, and he his host 

'That we shall all survive this new defence of 
our sacred temples is not asked for; and he who 
departs first shall be happiest in paradise. If we are 
not victorious, let the slaughter we make of those 
Christian dogs atone fully for our defeat.' * Inshal- 
lah r (please God), responded the listeners, * We 
sleep to-night as beneath the veil, which, lifting, 
reveals to us the glories of our holy prophet's abode/ 
continued the speaker, *and to-morrow we fight in 
his name ; and where you see floating the banner of 
your chief, be sure that your defence is there swift 
and strong.' ' Mashallah I' (in the name of God), 
again answered the officials ; and the soldiery, who 
had also gathered in the great square in front of 
the mosque, from the steps of which Schamil was 
haranguing his staff, caught up the acclaim, and with 
one universal shout, Mashallah was sent ringing 
through a thousand valleys, while the hill-sides sent 
back the echo like mingled music. 

When the speaker had finished, he turned and 
entered the sacred edifice for prayer. 
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Under coVer of the night, the Rnsaiaoa bad 

drawn up their forces, as many aa could conveniently 
mancenvre, on the small plain to the east of the city, 
placing their cannon in the most comninnding posi- 
tion poasihle, but which at best was fai- from what 
was desirable. It was at first intended to carry the 
place at once by Blorm, and commence the assault 
under cover of the artillery ; but this was soon seen 
to be impracticable, and a new order of battle had to 
be arranged; but at early dawn the firing commenced, 
distinguished by all that accurateness and energy 
wbioh has ever accompanied the Russian arms. 

But the astonishment of the assiulanta can better 
be imagined than described, when there opened upon 
them from every ennbrazure of the till now blank 
walls, the most terrific and well-directed heavy ord- 
nance they had ever encountered. 

The prince at once remarked that another than 
Schamil commanded there, that some European bad 
the direction of affairs. This was too true ; for an 
exiled Polish officer had sought out the home of the 
chief, and volunteered his services in the war against 
the common enemy. 

Eager for renown, and well skilled in military 
tactics, he had enlisted, he thought, in the great eanse 
of liberty, willing to stake limb and life in her 
defence. But he had, like many others, mistaken 
his people. Believing them to he a band of patriots, 
he joined with them, heart and hand, but found them 
{say the Russians), to be an unprincipled horde of 
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robbers, without the honour or honesty of thieves ; 
and trusting to their perfidious characters, which he 
thought elevated and noble, like the Highlanders of 
Scotland, and generous as his own compatriots, met 
with a fate too great a number of his countrymen had 
courted in the same field of doubtful glory. 

He had, it seemed, promised to save this place 
from the enemy if he was allowed the management 
of the defence ; but having failed in it, though from 
no fault or want of ability of his own, and having 
escaped with the rest when his skill was found 
unavailing and defeat sure, he was stabbed by a 
hundred different hands, as one by one of those whom 
he had tried to serve passed him in their retreat. 
He was found soon after and honourably interred, 
and mourned over by many a brave soldier, as a 
brave officer, deserving a better destiny.* But to 
return to our fight. 

The position held by the Russians, though the 
only one that could have been occupied with any 
advantage, was found to be untenable, unless the 
enemy's batteries could be immediately silenced ; for 
they were sweeping down the ranks that stretched 
along the plain, and were shattering their solid flanks 
as lightning the resisting oak. The prince accord- 
ingly ordered the town to be carried by storm, and 



* This part of the account is manifestly grossly prejndiced, 
and rests on no authority except the vague slanders of the 
defeated Kussians. The honours said to have been paid to the 
remains of the Polish officer are equally apocryphal. 

2d 
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ofBcer aiiJ soldiur, aliko forward to do tbeir great 
champ ion' fl behest, moved eameatly, firmly, and 
steadily to the assault. But aa they advanced, the ' 
former, one by one, fell dead before their columns; for 
there issued from the ground invisible destruction; the 
CircasaianB being aecreted in those caverps they had 
made, and watching through the small apertures the 
opportunity to pick off with their bows and muskets 
the most dJatinguiHhed of the enemy. Coaaternation 
seized upon the troops, for they knew not on what 
they were treading. Balls issued from beneath their 
feet, which seemed to stand on solid ground ; and 
from every quarter where least expected, there flew 
thickly, literally, the arrows of death ; theao moun- i 
tEunecri) being aa expert with the bow na with tha , 

Without leaders the troops stood still, wavered, 
and were about to fly, when the prince himself, with 
all his military ardour, appeared before them, and 
ledon to the very ramparts. Two of his distinguished 
generals fell dead at his side; but there wa^f no more 
halting, wo more delay. Breaches were made, the 
wal!,^ were scaled, and oiScer and man strove, with 
fatal energy, to gain there a footing. But the Da- 
mascus blade and the slender knife, resistless in their 
course, glistened in their thousand angles, as they 
cleaved alike the air and the enemy ; and where the 
fight was thickest, there waved the sacred banner. 
Schamil himself bore it, seeking out those places 
most pressed by the enemy, and at those points, as 
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he had ordered on the previous night from the steps 
of the temple, aid and defence was swift and sure. 

Night descended early and gloomily down the 
mountain sides, and settled darkly over the valley. 
The scene of strife had ceased, but not the work of 
sadness ; for within the town all were busy gathering 
and burying the dead, 4:epairing the walls, and pre- 
paring for new defence. 

Day came again, bright and beautiful, but its 
light fell upon a wearied and exhausted people, who, 
to invigorate and purify themselves with water, pray, 
and be ready again for battle, turned first their steps 
to the abundant fountains, which here, as in every 
Moslem city, were numerous, and of rich and costly 
device. But what was their astonishment when they 
found them all dry ; that not a drop of the cool and 
never-failing Koucy passed into the marble basins, 
nor even flowed longer round the holy mosque. A 
murmur of despair went up from every habitation ; 
and curses, long and loud, swelled upon the breeze 
till they came to the wondering SchamiVs ears. 
Listening to what had happened, he hastened to the 
watch-tower, which stood at the eastern end of the 
town, and overlooked the field of the encampment; 
and far along the valley of the vagrant stream, and 
discovering at once the origin of the evil, returned 
to the great square, and from the steps of the temple, 
where hardly a day before he had so stirred the fiery 
spirits of his belligerent horde with the certitude of 
victory, that they were as ready for the contest as 
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witling to embrace tbeir own ofTEpring, thus addressed 
the alarmed multitude that uow followed him: 

' Faithful and loved of the propbetl our eneniy who 
could not conquer us, has, with that cunning which 
earpaesos hia strength, turned the Btream which flowed 
bard by these sacred walls into another channel dug in 
the darknesBofthe night, while we were performingthe 
sccuatomcd rited and solemn ceremonies fur our dead. 
This has been well ordaiued, for thoae waters, pol- 
lufed by the impure blood of our hated foes, could no 
longer cleanse us, and it would have only added to 
our necessity of ablution if we bad continued to wash 
therein. It is well, t said; and to-night we will 
batbe our swords in those currents which dow throngb 
their unhallowed souls, nod will wash them hereafter 
in purer streams afar off. "When the deepest sleep 
has fallen on them, you will cut your way to the pass 
that leads to your cbildren and your wives — Schamil 
will be with you.' Inshallah 1 responded the people; 
for their fears ceased, and their hearts were quieted, 
while, with their diirsting lips, tbey prayed for tbe 
close of day, 

Tbe comprehensive and ever active mind of 
Woronsoff could not fail to discover the most speedy 
and efFeetive means for the subjugation of an enemy, 
and he instantly hit on tbe expedient of changing tbe 
course of tbe stream on which he was encamped, and 
which he judged was the only source of supply of 
wholesome water the inhabitants of Salta enjoyed. 
Hia men accordingly, when day and battle bad 
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ceased, were set to the work, and by the time of an- 
other dawn the river ran in a new channel south- 
ward of the city. 

The calm of that summer morning, which spread 
out its golden wings over the rude works of nature 
that hemmed in these armed bands, seemed to pervade 
every heart, and perfect tranquillity and peace rested 
on the town, which it was supposed would soon sur- 
render. The prince also, wishing to preserve as 
many of his brave soldiers ad possible from needless 
battle, remained quiet, without making any further 
demonstration of hostility. 

The day finished as it had begun. But at mid- 
night the tramp of hurrying horse, the sound of new 
havoc, and the clash of arms, swept through the Rus- 
sian tents, and in an instant all their occupants were 
engaged in a fearful struggle with the escaping enemy. 

Schamil and his immediate attendants had passed 
the pickets before any well-organized defence could be 
made ; but those who strove to follow were opposed 
at the sword's point and the slaughter at once be- 
came dreadful. 

The Circassians were fighting for their lives; 
for, by this route, along the valley of the stream, 
lay their only way of retreat, and they had the great 
advantage of their enemy by being fully prepared for 
the onset ; while the latter had little more to gain 
than was already falling into their hands, and had 
been aroused from sound sleep, the dmm that beat to 
arms calling also to battle. 
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But none could have acqaitted themselves more 
honourably than did the Russian soldiery. With 
piBtola at their hreastn, with the withy blades of Da- 
masctis wreathing over their heads, or with the two- 
edged cama gleaming before their eyes, they, sword 
in hand, grappled with these wiry Mussulmen, and 
hnndrcd.t were the steeds that passed on without their 

Those who escaped from this bloody affray rushed 
up the narrow path to seek the bewildering and 
rugged heights above ; and aa they wound their 
way high up along the edge of the mountain crag of 
the coup de main before described, the moon burst 
out from a dark cloud, and Schamil on his black 
charger, bearing the banner of the prophet, was seen 
standing on its boldest cliff, Tlis bright steel coat 
of mail glittered in the light, and he seemed a spirit 
resting half-way between heaven and earth ; for his 
sacred standard waved amid the clouds, aud his noble 
animal, fearless as its rider, had advanced to the very 
brink of the rock, waiting, motionless, the faithM 
few that had so signally escaped death. 

And now this band came filing along the sumniits 
of those great barriers which they thought no enemy 
could ever pass or dare to assail ; and looking down 
on the distant and diminutive mosque and minaret, 
town and tower, and fatal rivulet still glistening in 
the moonlight like a silver thread, all were silent as 
the shadows about them ; but when they came to the 
spot where Schamil was last seen by the enemy, 
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sach one drew up his rein, and pausing for a moment, 
gave an audible farewell to the graves of too many of 
his late comrades that now rested from their labours 
in the glen below; then turning away his horse's 
head, departed for those caverns and distant haunts 
from which the beacon fires had so lately called him. 

The Cossacks, when they discovered the way by 
which these Lesghian brigands were escaping, sprang 
to their saddles from which they had just dismounted, 
and essayed to follow. But the sturdy horse that 
could gallop unweariedly over the sterile steppes of 
the north, stumbled at the first precipitous and rugged 
pass, and came rolling down upon those behind him j 
and when danger was added to the difficulty of ad- 
vance, and even that of returning in the path ascended, 
all were glad to find themselves safe again on the 
plain from which they had started. And now, aware 
that no further struggle would be required that night, 
they laid their saddles under their heads and slept 
soundly till morning. 

The day found many of them posted within the 
walls of Salta with orders for the constniction of new 
fortifications, while the remainder of the victorious 
force turned back towards the plains of Kabard^." 

An account of this expedition was sent to the 
Emperor Nicholas, the substance of which appeared 
in several journals, and was as follows : — 

" After a hot and obstinate encounter on the 
morning of the 26th of July (1847), Salta was taken. 
It was besieged by our troops from the 19th to the 
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21sl. We had loet three EUperior officers and one 
hundred and seventeen soldiers ; the wounded were, 
one ataS officer, twenty-six superior officers, and 
three hundred and sixty-one common soldiers. Salta 
IB itself an important village, hut circmn stances, and 
eitpecinlly the strong fortifications, and the incredible 
exertions of Schamil to defend it, rendered the tak- 
ing of it the most important, and, in fact, the indis- 
pensable condition of a happy lerinination of this 
difficult and tedious campaign, and for securing the 
tranquillity of South DagheAtan. The hindrances 
and the difficulties were astounding, and exceeded all 
expectations. The mo^t desperate and the most 
valiant Muride hod been called from ereiy part of 
the Dagheatan for the defence of this point. There 
is scarcely a village, nay, scarcely a tribe throughout 
the whole of the insurrectionary mountain, which had 
not friends or relatives in the garrison of Saltai,- and 
they fought with a valour and endurance as if the 
failure of this encounter involved their very e^st- 
ence. Never before had they fought with such per- 
tinacity, the battle of Acbulko perhaps excepted. 
Every step was the price of blood, and therefore the 
commander-in-chief hesitated at first, in order to 
avoid, if it were possible, the storming of the whole 
of Salta, unless he was forced to extremes. At last, 
on the morning of the 26th ult,, after our artillery- 
had taken very great eftect, and after tremeadouH 
bombardment from 80 lbs. mortars, which had been 
bronght into these inounttuns, we stormed in two 
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attacks, with our weapons in our hands, only that 
which was indispensably necessary to effect the gar- 
risoning and fortifying of the right or northern side 
of the Oral, from whence we could almost entirely 
cut off the garrison from obtaining a supply of pro- 
visions., The waters flowing towards the enemy 
were spoiled by us ; and all that remained to him was 
a little spring at which the exhausted soldiers endea- 
voured to quench their thirst, under the fire of the 
troops stationed in the garden on the side of Koisen. 
The miserable creatures, spent with hunger and 
quite disheartened by the fatal encounter of the morn- 
ing, separated and fled in all directions, and fell under 
the bayonets of our troops. Major Count Orhelm, 
with a company of the regiments of Prince Pashe- 
wich, and a detachment of the Achtinski foot militia, 
met the main body division of the fugitives, which 
carried with them a cannon and the banner of Omar 
Molth, who had latterly had the supreme command 
in Salta. The greater part of this multitude were 
put to death in an instant. The cannon and the 
banners remained in our hands, and not half of the 
enemy that fled from the Orel escaped our bayonets, 
and the loss which the followers of Schamil have 
sustained in the recent encounters cannot possibly be 
estimated at less than three thousand men.'' 

In reading the varied and often conflicting narra- 
tives of the progress of the struggle in the Caucasus, 
and the results achieved there by the Russian arms, 
those who have had opportunities of making them- 
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Bdlves intimately acquainted with tlie true nature of 
the contest must often be forcibly reminded of j-Esop'a 
fable of the Sculptor and ibe Lion. Circassia may, 
indeed, win vietoriea, but Ruasia chroniclea thera, 
with much the same candour and veracity as the old 
monViah chroniclers of Home have preserved the 
history of her ntniggles with (he Waldense.-^, Albi- 
gcDses, and other heretical foes ivhoni she undertook 
to conquer, 

George Leighton Ditson, the American traveller 
in the Crimea and the Caucasus, who thuK chronicles 
with implicit faith the Btoriea of Rusaian valour and 
victory which were teld to him by l»is Russian hoetit, 
very appropriately dedicatrs his book "to Priuee 
Woronsoff, the bold and distinguished warrior, the 
accomplished diplomatist, the elegant courtier, and 
the intelligent and humane ruler!" Sach a dedica- 
tion furnishes a tolerably aatisfactory key to the 
whole book, and warns the impartial reader of ite 
probable tone and style of exaggeration throughout 

There is something truly gratifying to Russian 
pride and military love of glory in the fall of such 
a tremendous fortress as that of Salta; another 
Gibraltar, as it would seem, with its "towa and 
fortifications," its " castellated houses," its " gal- 
leries, chambers, and covered ways," &c. Like k 
good many other Caucasian strongholds, however, 
which figure in St. Petersburg bulletins, it loses 
sadly in its features as a military strength on nearer 
approach, and when examined in the descriptions of 
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impartial observers, it turns out to have been little 
more than a village of mud huts, perched on a 
naturally strong position, and defended with such 
aids and appliances as the hardy mountaineers were 
able to bring to the help of their own indomitable 
courage and unyielding hatred of Russia. The 
victories of Prince Woronsoff are, in truth, of a piece 
with those of sundry other generals who have pre- 
ceded him, and after winning many similar victories 
on paper and in official bulletins, have been recalled 
for, in reality, accomplishing nothing. 

Some of these Russian military achievements of 
an earlier date are deserving of notice, from the 
light they throw on the general struggle and on the 
chance of ultimate success or failure. Schaniil Bey, 
once the solitary horseman who effected his escape, 
the sole survivor of a band of thirty brave moun- 
taineers who tried to hew their way through a strong 
Russian force by which they were surrounded, 
soon gave the Russians cause to rue the chance 
which freed him from their murderous bayonets. 
The fact of his having thus made his way unscathed, 
and sword in hand, through hundreds of Russian 
foes, whom he hewed down right and left, sweeping 
through their ranks like a deadly thunderbolt, seemed 
to his countrymen nothing short of miraculous. The 
story spread that the Archangel Gabriel had ridden 
by his side through the encircling host of foes, and 
swept around the destined leader of the Caucasian 
mountaineers his deadly flaming- sword. The story, 
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repeated from month \o mouth, gathered ever new 
snd more wonderful additions to the supposed Buper- 
natoral agency by wliit^h the divine tavoor had been 
manifested in behalf of the chuaen Schiunil, until 
tlju elumbering fanaliciKm of the mountaineers was 
tindlejl to a pitch fully equal to that which enitnated 
the follotvera of IVIahomet himself. Doubtless the 
enthusiasm re-aotcd on Schamil, until at length he 
cmne lo believe himself the appointed lende,r of the 
true believers, rained up on purpose to drive back 
the infidel hosts of Russia and execute on them 
the just vengeance of God. What we bave seen 
aliTady aceompliahed in some districts by persnaaion, 
or the growing sense of common interests and motoal 
wrong-a, in securing the union of the whole Cauca- 
sian tribes against the invnder, Schamil completed 
by a system of terror. It became a crime against 
which bis utmost vengeance was denounced, for any 
tribe, village, or individual, to aid or enter into treaty 
with the Russians, or even to submit to them unless 
atier the most determined resistance. 

Schamil well illustrales the savage virtue which 
the poet has so vigorously described aa — 



He is said never to forget a face he has once seen, 
and to treasure up his wrath agmnst an offender, 
whether Russian or Caucasian, for months, and 
even years, until an opportunity is found for execut- 
ing his relentless vengeance. Under such a com* 
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bined system of patriotic fanaticism and the terror 
of his retributive vengeance, the Russians were 
forced to quail before these hardy mountaineers ; and 
even Mr. Ditson's account shows the heroic Schamil 
Bey forcing his way through their mightiest hosts 
as if he bore a charmed life. In 1839 General 
Grabbe, who had been appointed to the command of 
the Russian army of the Caucasus proceeded to carry 
into execution well-concerted measures for the defeat 
and extirpation of Schamil's entire forces. Achulko 
was the reputed stronghold of the Caucasian chief^ 
and figures, like others of the mountain strongholds, 
in the narratives and bulletins of the Russians as a 
fortress defended with all the modem appliances of 
military engineering, and garrisoned by a large 
force amply provided and prepared for a siege. In 
reality, however, Achulko, though naturally strong 
as a mountain post, was only a mud-hut encamp- 
ment, constructed on the summit of a lofty rock- 
platform, on the banks of the Koucy. Schamil 
was altogether unprepared for the sudden attack of 
General Grabbe, who advanced on him at the head 
of 12,000 troops, and surprised him in an open part 
of the valley, where the dreaded Russian artillery 
was able to bear on the Caucasian force with deadly 
effect. By the suddenness of this well-concerted 
movement Schamil was compelled to retire upon 
Achulko, where, in reality, no preparation had been 
made for a siege. This step, however, was not taken 
till the Russians had been made to experience some- 
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what of the old iodomitab-le valonr of their inountaln 
foes. As he retired toiraTdB Acbulko, he repeatedly 
attacked the Riwsiana, wherever the ground favoured 
him, freqaently inflicting terrible losses among thdr 
close ranks. The followers of Schnmil neither gave 
Dor took qnarter, Hiid the Knssians Lad to flght 
their way for six days up the valley, before they at 
length found theniselvea under the precipitous rocks 
of Achulko, and were able to conmence prepara- 
tions for the siege. Its fortifications were no more 
than a mud wall surrounding a collection of some 
hundred wattled huls; and General Grabhe accord- 
ingly ordered it to ho immediately taken by assault, 
and its defenders made prisoners or put to the sword. 
rifteeu hundred picked men were selected for this 
coup de main, and placed under the command of 
Colonel Wrangel, with ordera to advance immedi- 
ately against Achulko, and take it by storm. M. le 
Comte Suzannet has preserved Colonel "VVrangel's 
own account of the proceedings which followed on 
the attempt to put this command into execution: — 
" Achulko, situated upon the point of a rock, was 
strong only by position. A deep ravine separated 
and isolated it from the surrounding mountains. In 
order to reach Achulko, it was necessary to descend 
a long ledge of rock hardly two feet wide. Who- 
ever should chance to slip or be struck by a ballet, 
must fall over and perish miserably upon the rocks 
which, shutting in the bed of the torrent, form in this 
place precipices terrible as deep. General Grabbe 
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having, nevertheless, given the order to advance, 
Colonel Wrangel moved forward at the head of his 
1500 picked soldiers, and reached the ledge, which 
was found to be about sixty yards long. Schamil 
waited silently till they were well upon it, and then 
opened a rifle-fire so destructive, that the men fell 
over the precipice by scores, the fall of one frequently 
dragging .several others after him ; and the rocks 
below were in a few minutes covered with dead bodies. 
Three times the frightful pass was obstinately essayed ; 
till at length Colonel Wrangel, who was himself 
wounded, and had only fifty men remaining out of 
1500, and two out of thirty- four officers, per force 
abandoned the mad attempt, and all hope of carrying 
Achulko by assault was given up." 

Schamil, however, had a worse enemy to contend 
with than his Russian besiegers. Scarcely provisions 
enough for a single week could be gathered together, 
and General Grabbe soon learned that he had the 
brave garrison in his power. Assault was no longer 
attempted ; but the place was closely invested, so that 
none could escape, nor could any supplies be intro- 
duced within the closely blockading lines. Never- 
theless, nearly two months elapsed from the first 
sudden approach of the overwhelming Russian force 
to the actual surrender of the garrison. On one of the 
last days of the month of August, one of the garrison 
was seized while attempting to crawl past the Rus- 
sian sentries. He was immediately brought into the 
presence of General Grabbe, and his appearance 
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abundantly confirmed the statement he made, that 
the last remaina of food in Achidko had been con- 
sumed. He stated further, on being closely preesed 
by hid captors, that Schamil Bey intended to make 
hi* escape that very night at a point which he indi- 
cated, accompanied by fonr chosen followers ; and 
that as soon as his safety was secured the gartiiion 
would Butrender. The strictest watch was accord- 
ingly ordered to be kept, and General Grabbe 
retired to his l«nt, leaving orders to call him at 
whatever hour of the night the renowned chief 
ehoaid be secured. The uatcb failed not to keep 
the requisite look-ont on the Spot indicated, and 
shortly before dawn the expected number of men 
wei-e Boeu stealthily to let themselves down by a 
rope, and make their wnv towards the river. The 
whole were seized forthwith, and one of them, in the 
first moment of surprise, betrayed, as was thought nn- 
intentionally, that he was Schamil. General Grabbe 
was delighted at the completeness of his triumph, 
and gave good evidence of the barbarian eystem of 
warfare pursued by the Russians, by despatching 
one of his staff forthwith to bear to St. Petersbui^ 
the glorious tidings that the renowned Schamil Bey 
had been captured and immediately shot While 
the favoured officer rode off with the joyful tidings, 
the captive mountaineer wag led forth to execntion. 
But at that moment the exulting general's attention 
was called to the proceedings of the garrison. Stand- 
ing on the verge of the rocky steep, they shouted 
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^^Schamii! Schamil MasTiallakI** and waved their 
arms as they gazed in an opposite direction to that 
where the general's captive stood waiting the death- 
shot of the Eussian muskets. With difficulty General 
Grabhe was at length compelled to believe that he 
had been effectually duped. The whole proceeding 
from first to last was a blind, to draw off the attention 
of the blockading force ; and that once effected, the 
true Schamil was let down secretly, and getting on to 
a raft prepared in the river, he was speedily swept 
by its rapid current far beyond reach of pursuit. 

The garrison of Achulko surrendered at discretion. 
The mud ramparts were demolished, and the huts of 
wattles burned, after which the outwitted general 
re-formed his diminished forces and returned down 
the valley; but already the presence of Schamil 
had sufficed to collect a numerous force to his stan- 
dard, and the shouts of '' Schamil, Schamil Mas- 
hallahl" again rang in the ears of the Russians 
as the bold chief swept down on their rear at the 
head of a large body of horse ; while the rifles of 
the skilful mountaineers manning every available 
height, galled the retreating forces, and compelled 
them to quicken their march, to get beyond the 
deadly showers of bullets which thinned their ranks, 
without their being able to make any effectual resist- 
ance. This was another of the Russian victories 
which make so fine a figure in imperial bulletins I 

It may readily be conceived what effect so bold an 

escape from the grasp of the Russians had on the 

2e 
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minda of Schamil's followers. All doubt of his 
being a special object of tbe favour and prot«ctioa 
of Heaven waa at an end. Hundreds flocked to his 
standard, and the whole tribes of the Caucasus re- 
vered bis name as tbe signal and voucher of triumph 
over their foes. Schooled in tbe tactics of mountain 
warfare, and warned by experience of tbe danger of 
surprise or direct collision with the Ruaaian forces, 
Schamil Bey carried on for the next four years & 
most harassing contest with tbe Kussisua. Watch- 
ing bla opportunity, be was constantly making 3ome 
suJdeu and unexpect^ descent on tbe Russian posts; 
bursting suddenly on their forces when defiling 
through some mountain pass, cutting tbem off hy 
hundreds witb some well-disposed ambush of skilful 
rifiemen, or dashing down on them at the bead of his 
borseraen when unlooked for, and totally unprepared 
for resistance. By his skill in tbls system of guerilla 
warfare, it seemed to tbe Ruaaiana as if the renowned 
Schamil Bey were, in truth, Bupematurally endowed, 
and actually ubiquitous. He appeared on a sudden on 
the Terek, cut off some unguarded body of the Rus- 
sian forcea ; and before tbe remainder had recovered 
from their panic, they would hear of some similar 
disaster inflicted by him on the Kuban or Koiau 
stations. Now he would burat down on them in the 
Geoi^an borders, anon he was as suddenly aeen in 
Daghestan; and before the formal military tacticianii 
had time to draw together a force to oppose him, the 
mischief wm done, and he had again disappeared. 
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Notwithstanding all tbe diplomatic skill with which 
despatches and bulletins were drawn up, it was diffi- 
cult to convert such a succession of disasters into 
victories or successes— even on paper; and at length 
General Grabbe, the hero of Achulko, received his 
recall in disgrace. Something, it was apparent, 
must be done to retrieve the general's character, 
and redeem the credit of the army before he was 
superseded. This occurred in 1843. General 
Grabbe learned that the dreaded Schamil was in 
the mountains to the north-west of the scene of his 
former escape at Achulko, and that he had there 
mustered the Caucasian mountaineers in unusual 
force. The Russian general resolved for once to 
take the initiative, and strike such a blow as would 
amply suffice to wipe out all previous disgraces and 
defeats. In the shortest possible time he drew to- 
gether a force of upwards of twenty thousand troops, 
and provided with the requisite artillery, he hastened 
by forced marches to the point indicated. For once 
he flattered himself that he had adopted means which 
would set at defiance the skill of the mountaineers 
and their hated leader. The opposition was feeble ; 
villages and even strong positions were deserted 
with little or no struggle, and the riflemen, planted 
as usual on the heights and in the rocky recesses of 
the narrow valleys, seemed to content themselves 
with picking off the officers from the columns as they 
advanced through the moimtain passes. Finding 
their progress so little impeded, General Grabbe 
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pushed on throngb ths higher valley, till at length 
ft lofty and nearly inaccesgible moantftio -barrier 
closing up the end of the valley, which was hemmed 
in in like manner on every aide but that by which 
they had approached, disclosed to the Russians that 
they had been beguiled into the mountains for thar 
own destructioD. There wag nothing for it but a 
hasty retreat. Now, however, Schamira troops, 
which had acarcoly shown themselves before, crowded 
every vantage gronud, and thronged the mountain 
jmstes, pouring in their deadly shot on the discom- 
fited foe. The disastrous retreat became at last little 
better than n rout. A large portion of the bag- 
gage, cannon, and ammunition, was \ah in the hands 
of the enemy; and after desperately fighting his 
way back again, General Grahbe reached his camp, 
having left upwards of five thousand of his troopa 
dead or wounded in his retreat. 

A curious incident in connection with this disas- 
trous retreat Is related by the author of an interest- 
ing narrative of the struggle in the Caucasus, pub- 
lished in Chambers's Repository of Instructive and 
Amuaing Tracts: — "Intelligence," says he, "had 
reached the Russian commander-in-chief, which in- 
duced him to despatch Lieutenant- colonel Boutenieff 
with a battalion of infantry, a squadron of Cossacks, 
and a couple of light field-pieces, to intercept Abdul- 
lah, the Bey of Daghestan, on his way to Schamil 
with a large supply of much-needed arms and am- 
munition, escorted by about five hundred men only. 
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Boutenieff, a very zealous officer, marched with such 
speed, that he reached the spot in which he was to 
lie in ambush at about nine on the following morning 
—two hours before his prescribed time. Abdullah 
had also marched with unusual celerity, so that when 
the Eussians halted he was not more than a verst 
(about a mile and a quarter) distant; and but for the 
timely warning of a scout, would have debouched in 
a few minutes from the hilly ground by which he 
was concealed into the valley lying between him and 
Boutenieff. As it was, the bey's position was nearly 
a desperate one — to retreat being almost as perilous 
as to advance, as he must necessarily be seen by 
whichever way he emerged from the ravine in which 
his men and the precious convoy they had in charge 
were for the moment screened. In this extremity, a 
Pole of the name of Kovinski, a deserter from the 
Hussian army, in which, since the capitulation of 
Warsaw, he had been, with many thousand others 
of his countrymen, compelled to serve, ventured his 
life for the chance of striking a good blow at the 
destroyers of Polish nationality. Abdullah knew 
his man; and after a brief conference together, a 
paper was written and deposited with great apparent 
cunning within the lining of Eovinski's boot; and 
trusty messengers were sent off, by paths only tra- 
versible by accustomed and unencumbered moun- 
taineers, to Schamil — a distance of about ten versts 
by the way they took, and perhaps half as much 
again by the ordinary road. A quarter of an \tfsvat 
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passed, and thea Kovinaki, who had accomplisbeil s, 
conaiderahle dolour unobserved, waa seen galloping 
past tlie Ruaaian aiubuflh. To the challenge of the 
Cossack vedettes, he replied by setting spurs hi his 
horse; but be waa quickly overtaken, and brought 
before BouleniefT. He first said he was neither a 
Pole nor a deserter, hut his tongue and the dress he 
wore were sufficient denial of that assertion ; and the 
lieutenant-colonel informed him that bis ouly chance 
of saving bis neck from a apeedy halter, was by ren- 
deiing his old masters some essential service at the 
expense of his new friends. Kovinski sullenly re- 
plied, ' That be knew nothing of any importance, 
and could therefore reveal nothing.' These words 
were hardly spoken, when the men, who were search- 
ing bis person and clothes, lit upon the concealed 
note, which, on being banded to the lieutenant- 
colonel, proved to be an obscurely-worded missive 
fi-om Schamil himself to Abdullah, apparently re- 
proaching him for his tardiness. There rfould be no 
fiirther doubt of the prisoner's character and voca- 
tion; still the Pole continued obstinately dumb, and 
it was not till the rope was actually round bis neck 
that his firmness yielded to the terror of imraediat« 
death, and the promiaes of BouteniefP not only of 
life, but freedom and reward, if by his means the 
Bey of Daghestan and his important convoy were 
captured. Kovinski, having reluctantly, as ft seemed, 
consented to lead the Russian troops in the necessary 
direction, waa placed in the centre of a clump of 
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Cossacks, and securely fastened upon a horse behind 
one of them, who were all very distinctly charged, in 
his hearing, to shoot or spear him upon the slightest 
indication of treachery. The troops then moved on, 
and were soon lost in the gorges of the mountains. 
They had been marching about three hours, and, 
according to Kovinski, were approaching Abdullah's 
encampment, when suddenly a shrill cry, like that of 
a bird of prey screaming overhead, was heard, echoed 
with the quickness of thought by thousands of others, 
and at the same moment a multitude of Schamil's 
horsemen, commanded by the Imltm himself burst 
out of the clefts of the surrounding hills upon the 
Russians. Resistance was vain — ^flight, which was 
almost as desperate, was alone attempted; and a 
score of Cossacks, and some half-a-dozen mounted 
officers, most of them wounded, were all that made 
their way out of the tumultuous massacre that im- 
mediately ensued, to the Russian head-quarters. 
Kovinski was killed, but whether he had been slain 
by friend or foe in the fierce hurly-burly, could not 
be ascertained." 

The Caucasian mountaineers were naturally not 
a little elated at their success; and the confidence 
with which it inspired them helped not a little to 
aid them in new enterprises, equally daring and suc- 
cessful. General Grabbe had to put the best face 
he could on the matter, and resign his command. 
General Neidhart, his successor, after following a 
nearly similar course, was in like manner recalled 
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in dUgrace, and the oomiuand of the armies of tLe 
Caucasus was bestowed on the hero of filr. Diteon'g 
preface, "The bold and distinguished warrior, the 
accomplished diplomatist, the elegant courtier, and 
the ialelligent and humane ruler," Prince Woroasoff. 
Tlie Imperial government were resolved to spare 
no means to accomplish the end so long frnitlesslj 
struggled for. Prince Woronsoff was armed mth 
absolute powers, alike &a civil and military chief. 
Darga, the suppoEcd Htrongbold of Schamil, in search 
of which General Gralibe had beeu decoyed into the 
scene of his disastrous roitt, was still the grand prize 
to be aimed at, and this the Prince- General resolved 
should be his. Bis first etep was a somewhat omin- 
ous one in its results. He despatched agents to 
Astrakhan, abundantly provided with every authority 
and means for securing an ample supply of all the 
requisites for the expedition he had planned. Week 
after week, however, passed away; and at length 
the painiiil truth slowly dawned on his reluctant 
mind, that his envoys, with their whole supply of 
Russian rubles, equivalent to a sum of £1 80,000 ster- 
ling, had fallen into the bands of the ever-watchful 
Schamil. There waa nothing for it but a new 
demand on the treasury of St. Petersburg. This, 
however, the favourite general could venture on; 
and at length, in the month of June 18i5, be marched 
at the head of a force of between thirty and forty 
thousand men — subsequently augmented, by the junc- 
tion of General Frceatag'a forces, to S&y thousand 
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men — to the conquest of Darga. The approach 
was on this occasion more openly and resolutely 
defended; barricades, bodies of horsemen, crowds 
of riflemen manning the heights, and every means 
at the disposal of the hardy mountaineers, were 
employed to resist the invaders. Their progress 
was accomplished at a dreadful sacrifice of life ; but 
it was indispensable for the reputation of the Prince 
Woronsoff that he should date the bulletin of his 
victory from the ramparts of Darga. Darga accord- 
ingly was reached ; an assembly of some fifty rude 
huts, with an equally rude enclosure of birch- trees! 
Schamil now assumed the initiative. Encountering 
a section of the army entrusted with the bringing up 
of the stores and artillery, he so effectually routed 
them, that the small nimiber who escaped were glad 
to abandon every portion of stores and artillery left 
in their charge. Prince Woronsoff now found his 
own position nearly desperate; and had it not been 
for the opportune arrival of General Freestag's 
division, unknown to the mountaineers, and through 
the treachery, as is believed, of two of their own 
number who had been taken prisoners and threatened 
with death, the Prince would most probably have 
only esca^)ed destruction by laying down his arms. 
As it was, the retreat of the Russians more nearly 
resembled a total rout ; and out of the fifty thousand 
who originally engaged in the enterprise, only twelve 
thousand could again be mustered at the close of their 
disgraceful flight. 
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These coDtinucid successes have helped to unite 
the whole tribes of the Caucasus, with a view to the 
TDoat detenuined co-operatioa against the common 
foe; and meanwhile, along with the conBciooanesB 
of defeat compelliDg him to inaction, the Russian 
Emperor has had his grasping ambition directed to 
other quartern, and he is once more renewing the 
long-cherished Bohcme of adding the ancient seat of 
the lower empire to the Russian kingdom, and con- 
verting himself into absolute autocrat and patriarch 
over the whole adherents of the Greek Church, 

Such is the position of that vast and imposing, 
yet perhaps unsubstantial power which has risen on 
the fonndationa so wisely and Bngaciously lidd by 
Peter the Great. In some respects the phenomena 
which it presents are altogether remarkable, and 
without a parallel in ancient or modern times. Un- 
like PhcBnida, Greece, Macedonia, or Rome, its con- 
quests and acquisition of territory have preceded 
its civilization; while in still more striking contrast 
to these ancient aggressive nations, the nations by 
whom it has been surrounded, and with whom it has 
chiefly come into collision, have been more advanced 
in civilization than itself. The Russian empire now 
comprises the whole northern portion of the eastern 
hemisphere, from the frontiers of Posen and the Gulf 
of Bothnia on the west, to the Pacific Ocean and 
Behring's Straits on the east — a region extending 
through Europe and Asia from the 18th to the 190th 
degrees of east longitude, being a distance on the 
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60tb degree of latitude of nearly 6000 miles. Its 
area from north to south is also vast, extending in 
some parts from the 38th to the 78th degree of north 
latitude, and with an average breadth of about 1500 
miles. Yet this does not satisfy Russia's grasp- 
ing ambition, Georgia, Circassia, Turkey, and the 
Crimea, are the latest objects of desire, and no limits 
can be assigned to her theory of territorial acquisi- 
tion. Nor does the vast geographical area above 
defined comprehend all that is included under the 
Imperial sway of the Russian autocrat. Russia 
claims, in addition, a very large tract in the north- 
west part of the continent of North America, with a 
long line of coast. She is mistress also of Nova 
Zembla, and several other large islands in the Arctic 
Ocean, of the Aleutian Islands of Kamtschatka, and 
of the Aland and other islands in the Baltic. The 
superficial extent of these vast regions, thus united 
under one sceptre, have been roughly estimated thus: 
Russia in Europe, including Finland, 72,869 geogra- 
phical square miles; Russian Asia, 275,767 square 
miles; and Russian America, 24,000 square miles; 
making the whole superficial extent of the Russian 
dominions amount to 372,636 geographical square 
miles. 

Unsatisfied with all this, Russia still goes on 

adding country to country and kingdom to kingdom. 

Constantinople appears now to be her great aim; but 

'while by such means she may hope at length to close 

Jrer. Em^pean boundaries with the Mediterranean. §>«^'^ 
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there is no diacoverable limits to the grasping of her 
Rmbition on the Asiatic continent, but such as the 
Indian Ocean may supply. There are definite limits, 
however, to such ambition. Already Russia embraces 
rival races. The elements of strife within her own 
bosom are being fostered by her blind policy, and it 
is Bot improbable that the acquisition of the long- 
coveted priie o£ Constantinople may yet prove only 
the initial step which shall lead to the dismember- 
ment of this overgrown empire, and dissolve into its 
priiuilive elements an artificial system of political 
conjunction of races and kingdoms at variance alike 
with the laws of nature and all the highest intereata 
of the bnman r 
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THE HOLIDAY GIFT FOR BOYS— consisting of Five Volmnes of Stories 
in a Handsome Case, price is. 6d. 

THE HOLIDAY GIFT FOR GIRLS— consisting of Fire Volumes of Stories 
in a Handsome Case, price 1& 6d. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG- 
ISmo. Wltb Fln« Fronttsplecea and Vignettes. 

THE GREAT SECRETi or, How lo be Unppy. NcoOj bound la duUi. 
prlea la. Gill louiej, li ed. 

THE COirslHS: or, Love Odb Aaotber. N»Ut bODad Id dotb, pi^<» 1* 

ALLES LUCAS; at, Tantliful DecMos. KeUly bound in dotb, prtca U 
OJlt luru, In ei. 
pHARLES LINN; or, How to ObHiTB tha Goldaa Role. MaUIj' bound In 



rVKS GOLDEN RULE; 


>ti),pn 


Dthen u yon vould H 
cell. GllllMvoi,l6, 


vBOlh 


«,dot. 


1 buund In elotth pricB U 


GUllt 


svei, Ij. fld. 


.Pl^ 


NMCly 


TrrTLEROBlNSOffOFP 


mdJui, 


r, TtiBTrtnmphofInd 
prkeli, aiUlEuvM, 


la»d. 


BfLocI 


1 BaJiBWouE. Koiitlylio 


°™T 


S IS NATURE AND 
lli,prlca!s. GQ[lq4 


t^l 


By Mm 


-1 In eloih, pri™ is. QUI 


eavQi, li. ed. 


fTEE TRIAL OF SKILL; 
J. dolK pcica 18. Qiltloa 


or, Which tilboBait SWr/I 

ve»,l8.M. 


HeUlT boiud in 


fUiLES FOB THE YOUH 
J- prlcB Is. cm leaves, I 


. Sy Uiu EitBuur. Hutlr 
Ud. 


bonnd 


indolh. 


A prlmli om loaves, 1 


ByLii 


ohHichhobd, Koally bonnd 


Inclom, 


QCRIPTliRK nXOSTBATED. V 
boand in dolh, price IS. Gill lu 


aves. In fid. . 


NeaHi 



susATH mum for uniE readers. 

Price Sixpence eacli, vrith beautiful gilt cover. 



T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON AND EDINBUSOH. 
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HOME LIBRARY FOR LinUE READERS. 

Price 6d. eacn, wltb beautiful gilt cover. Or 9d. eaoli» 

fancy cloth, tfllt leaves. 

Jessie Graham; or, ItiendsDear, bat Sunshine and Shade; or, The Den- 



Truth Dearer. 
Blind AUce; or, Do Bight, if 70a 

wish to be Happy. 
Grace and Clara ; or, Be Jost as well 

as Generous. 
Florence Amot; or,' Is She Generous? 
Ellen Leslie; or. The Reward of Self- 

ControL 
Stories for Little Readers. Adorned 

with Pi ture& First Seriea 
Stories for Little Readers. Adorned 

with Picturea Second Series. 
Love Tolc n for Children. 
A Kiss for a Blow; or, Stories of Lo^e 

and Kindness in the Young: 
Little Clara. 
Harry Bume. 



ham Family. 
Sister Mary's Stories. 
Story of the Walter Family. 
The Mother's Story, Ac 
The Well- Spent Hour. 
Ellen CarroL 
Cousin ClanL 
Mary R08& 

The Little Poetry Book. 
The FaithM Dog, ^c. 
The Play Hour, &e, 
James Thornton. 
Harry Sanford. 
Wild Flowers. 
Harry Edwarda ' 

Stories for the Young. First Series^.. 
Stories for the Young. Second Series. 



SABBATH STORIES FOR LITTLE READERS. 

Price One Farthiiig each. 

The Golden Key.' 
The Way to be Happy 
Story of Theodore. 



Harriet and Edward, Ac 
The Almond Blossom, Ag. 
James Simpson, &e. 



Little Charles. 
The Broken Flower. 
Sarah Williams. 



And a variety of others. 

Price One Halfj^enny each. 

The Kind Little Boy, Ac 
Edith and Charles, &c. 
Stories (m the Lord's Prayer. 
And a variety of others. 

Price One Fenny each. 



The Children and the Dove. 
Little Frank and his Letter. 
Sailor Boy and his Biblei 



Who Directs our Steps? 
The Lark's Nest 
Lucy Roberta 



And a variety of others. 
Price Twopence each. 



Robert, Margaret, and Maria. 

Robert Ellis. 

Honesty the Best Policy. 



The Morning Walk, Ac 

Tlie Holidays; or, A Visit Homei 

Jane Scott 



And a variety of others. 



_\ 



SABBATH STOniES FOR irTTLE READERS. 
PrlcB ThreepeDce eulu 
WLlh rrnntiipleM infl Hctn™ Cover. 
THa Arthnr rimil)-. I MirjEvinn. 

Tba Unle FiMiliDts. | AUrinl SamccTHla, 



Babeit uti Emllr | Allied SLngleton. 

AbS b Tarlalj' ot otheni 

Price Sixpenoe each. 

TCItb FToctiapteca uid BeautiruJ Gill Corer. 

Heloq Munricft I ElKm Hirt. 

ThB HonflonoB Frally. | BdEn una hor Conslo. 

And H variety of oUieTL 



3mt Reidy, a suien oTbeniitirDj 



NEW PICTURE BGOKS FOR GHiLDREII. 



Kneravlnei. Smsll Quarto, piica Sd. 



